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PREFACE. 



The question whether another book on the British 
Mollnsca is wanted by the scientific worlds when there is 
at present a complete history of the subject by the late 
Professor Edward Forbes and Mr. Hanley^ is answered by 
the notoriety of the fact that the price of that admirable 
work puts it beyond the reach of most naturalists ; and 
the enterprising pubHsher of those^ as well as the present^ 
volumes was so fully impressed with the necessity of 
another work at a more moderate price, that he invited 
me to undertake the task, which I fear I have inefficiently 
performed. In doing this, however, I have endeavoured 
to make the present work quite distinct from its 
predecessor, as may be seen by comparing the two; 
and those who are not fortunate enough to possess a 
copy of "A History of British Mollusca and their 
Shells,'^ and who can afibrd the money for its purchase, 
will not regret the expenditure. 

With regard to the animals or soft parts of the 
Molluflca described in this volume; I have been greatly 
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indebted to the invaluable work of Moquin-Tandon^ 
entitled '^ Histoire naturelle des Mollusques terrestres 
et fluviatiles de Prance/' in which the physiology and 
anatomy of the land and fireshwater Mollusca have been 
treated in a far more able and exhaustive manner than 
had been previously done by any author. 

My old and esteemed friend^ Mr. Alder^ has most 
kindly promised to assist me with a notice of the Nudi- 
branchs^ so as to make that part of the subject as com- 
plete as possible ; and the value of such cooperation will 
be fully appreciated by all naturalists. 

A volume of supplementary plates will probably be 
published^ to contain figures of every species and well- 
marked variety. The figures now given illustrate the 
genera; but the cost and price of the work would have 
been greatly increased by the other mode of illustration^ 
except by resorting to the inartistic and unsatisfactory 
substitute of woodcuts* 

In the prosecution of this task I have been actuated 
by what I trust will not be deemed a selfish consideration. 
The study of our native Mollusca has been to me from 
childhood such an inexhaustible source of pleasant and 
innocent occupation^ it has given me so many happy 
hours^ and it has taken away or alleviated the sting of 
so many sorrows^ that I am desirous to assist in making 
it more an object of general cultivation than it has 
hitherto been. This field of research has by no means 
been exhausted ; and whether regarded in a zoological 
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or geological point of view^ or as tending to increase our 
imperfect knowledge of the habits and instincts of these 
humble works of our Common Creator^ very much yet 
remains to be done. No lover of nature need share in 
Alexander's sigh, or r^ret that he has no more work to 
do in any department to which he chooses to devote 
himself* ^^ Nulla dies sine linea'^ was the favourite 
maxim of the great Linn^ ; and our days are too few for 
the accomplishment of all that we propose to do, let our 
aspirations be ever so modest. 

A few explanatory remarks as to the scope of this 
work may be here introduced. 

It was at first my intention to give, in an Intro- 
duction, a general outline of the subject, and to treat at 
considerable length some of the principal topics which 
are more especially interesting to naturalists and geolo-* 
gists. But the space which is necessarily occupied by 
the body of the work (although the synonymy has been 
compressed within the shortest limits and the descrip- 
tive characters have been printed in small type) will not 
admit of justice being done to this part of the subject, 
without making the volimie too bulky ; and I must there- 
fore content myself with offering in the proper place a 
few observations, so as to elicit further discussion* 

In describing the dimensions of shells, I have taken 
the measurements firom average and adult specimens, 
dividing inches into decimal and centesimal parts ac- 
cording to the size of each species. This mode of 
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admeasurement I have considered preferable to stating 
the largest dimensions to which each species attains^ 
which would not give a fair idea of the usual size^ or to 
adopting the method used by some Continental authors 
of giving the range or extreme limits of such dimensions. 
Any extraordinary difference of size presented by speci- 
mens or varieties will be noticed. In giving the ad- 
measurement of bivalve shells^ I have considered the 
length to correspond with the line of growth (viz. from 
the apex or beak to the fix>nt margin)^ and the breadth 
from one side of each valve to the other. In the case of 
univalve shells I have adopted the same rule^ viz. taking 
the line of growth for the length (the apex or point of 
the spire representing each beak of the bivalve)^ and the 
widest part of the shelly or its greatest diameter^ for the 
breadth. 

At the end of the work I propose to give some prac- 
tical hints to collectors. 

For the benefit of such of my lady readers as have not 
added a knowledge of the classics to their other accom- 
plishments^ I have marked the accentuation of all the 
names of genera and species described in this work. One 
word of frequent occurrence I have noticed to be too 
often mispronoimced by many who ought to know better^ 
and that is the specific name of our common eatable 
oyster^ mussel^ and cockle. This word {eduUs) has the 
middle syllable long^ as is evident by remembering one 
of the various gastronomic maxims of Catius^ '^Vine^ 
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sabmittit capreas non semper edules." My late friend^ 
the Rev. Dr. Goodall^ when he was Provost of Eton, 
impressed on my memory a rule of pronunciation, which 
it may be here useful to repeat. It is, that in words 
which end in iniM, and are derived firom the names of 
animals^ the last syllable but one is generally long (as in 
Neritma and anatinus), while in those words which have 
a similar termination, but are derived firom v^etable or 
mineral names (such as lanthina and crystalUmu) , the 
penultimate syllable is generally short. The first are 
Latin, and the last are Greek forms. I have also 
endeavoured to render as literally as possible the 
English meaning of all generic and specific names, 
although the barbarisms are nearly as firequent in the 
nomenclature of natural history as they are in the 
materia medica. 

The way in which the name of the great Swedish 
naturalist and foimder of scientific classification ought 
to be spelt has been long the subject of controversy. It 
was originally lAnmBus; but on his receiving a patent 
of nobility, he assumed the name of lAnni, The latter 
name is given in the twelfth (and most perfect) edi- 
tion of the ^^Systema Naturse;'' and in all his subse- 
quent works and correspondence he always used this 
title of distinction. The learned Society which bears 
his name in this coimtry is Linnean and not Linnsean, 
as appears by their charter and Transactions. Under 
these circumstances, I have adopted the name which he 

a5 
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himself preferred^ and which is prefixed to the work by 
which he is best known as a conchologist. 

A parting word to the critics 1 When a mere youth, 
I was encouraged by my lamented firiend, Mr. Dillwyu, 
to commit to print what little I then knew of the subject 
comprised in the present volume ; and my first essay^ 
entitled ''A Synopsis of the Testaceous Pneumono- 
branchous MoUusca of Oreat Britain/' was honoured 
by the Linnean Society by publication in their Trans- 
actions. Now, in mature years, I have become still 
more bold, and venture to appeal to the public. But, 
although I cannot hope to be exempt from the fate of all 
authors — criticism (and indeed, for the sake of science 
and the elucidation of truth, I would rather invite it, 
instead of considering it a calamity), I cannot send forth 
this little work without a mixture of the same feeling 
of hope and doubt, which made the ancient poet thus 
apostrophize his book : — 

" Paocis ottendi gemis, et oommunia laadas, 
Non ita natritns. Fuge, quo deeoendere geetis : 
Non erit emiflao reditns tibi." 



25 Deyonshire Flaoe, London, 
24 May, 1862. 
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DETIFinOK OP THE TIUI "COltCHOLOOT." — COKFOBMITl OF 
SEBLLB WITH THKIB HfHABITAirTS. — CEPHALIC HOLLUSKS OB 
UFTTALTIB. ACKPHALA OE BITALTEB. TOinCATA, BPE- 

cm. — YABixmx. — HOHsmoeTTiEB. — rkvebsbs sbeu^. — 

STKOKTMT, — KOHKHCUTVBE. 

D^mtion of the term " Concholoffy." — Conchology *, 
as a branch of Natural HistOTy, treats of the Molluaca 
or that great diTision of invertebrate animals which have 
soft bodies and an oi^anization superior to that of 
insects and only inferior to that of fishes. It properly 
comprises the study, not only of the shell or outer cover- 
ing of the mollusk, hut also of the whole animal, — al- 
though it has sometimes been used in a more limited 
sense, in contradistinction to the term " malacology," 
which has exclusive reference to the soft parts of the 
animal. Linu£ included the Mollusca in his great class 
Verma — some of them as Vermes Mollusca and others 
as Vermea Teatacea ; but as the first of these divisions 
comprised a very heterogeneous assemblage of inver- 
tebrate animals, and as the testaceous Annehds were 
united with the latter, the classification proposed by him 
* Compoimded of two Chvek wordA, i^rjcq. a ibellfiih, and \6yor, ■ 
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has not been adopted by modem naturalists. Cuvier was 
the first to restrict the term " MoUusca^' to its present 
meaning. Nearly all the MoUusca have a shelly cover- 
ing, which protects either the whole of their bodies or 
the more important organs. Even the Nudibranchs or 
Sea-slugs, in their embryonic state, are provided with 
a unispiral shell; and the LimacicUe or Land-slugs 
possess a shelly plate, which is imbedded in the shield 
or mantle. The term " Conchology '' may be therefore 
considered suflBciently appropriate to express the nature 
of this science, especially when the original meaning of 
the word is taken into account. I do not profess to be 
conversant with the anatomy and morphology of the 
MoUusca; and I must refer those who wish to study 
this part of the subject to the admirable treatises of 
Cuvier, Milne-Edwards, Quatrefages, Troschel, Von Sie- 
bold, Vrolik, and other Continental writers, as well as to 
those of our own equally eminent coimtrymen, Owen, 
Gray, Huxley, and Hancock. A complete knowledge of 
the Mollusca is of course unattainable without such 
study; but I must content myself with having made 
such progress as time and opportunities have permitted. 

" Est quadam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra." 

Conformity of sheUs with their inhabitants, — The im- 
portance of studying all the parts of the Mollusca is 
imdeniable, and especially for the purpose of arranging 
them in generic and higher groups ; but the distinctive 
characters afibrded by the soft parts alone, which have 
been erroneously termed by some writers the " animal,^^ 
cannot be much relied on in making out species. Phi- 
lippi has completely demonstrated the insufficiency of 
such characters in the case of the genus Rissoa ; and a 
careful comparison of the descriptions given in the fol- 
lowing pages of our Land and Freshwater Mollusca 
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ooght to satisfy any naturalist^ who is inclined to con- 
sider the question in an unprejudiced spirit^ that the 
body or soft parts of the mollusk^ taken without re- 
ference to the shell, offers an extremely slight and 
yariable criterion of specific difference. The shell of 
itself generally enables the conchologist to distinguish 
one species from another, without regard to the soft 
parts; and as the latter are seldom observable, the con- 
venience of such a mode of distinction is obvious. It 
would be rather difScult for a malacologist to describe 
any particular kind of testaceous moUusk without no- 
ticing the shell ; and for the same reason a crab or sea- 
^g would not be easily recognized by the description, 
if all mention of the carapace or test were omitted. The 
shell of the mollusk may be in some respects considered 
as a pseudo-skeleton, serving not only to protect the 
soft and tender body, but also to keep the whole frame 
together, like the true skeleton of any vertebrate animal. 
There is, besides, an intimate connexion between the 
shell and the tissues of the body, which is only dissolved 
by death or violence. The shell is (to use the words of 
Mr. Searles Wood) ''part and parcel of the animal itself.^' 
I am aware that this opinion has been controverted by 
high authority, and especially by Dr. Gray, whose valu- 
able contributions to the science of zoology, in many of 
its branches, are familiar to all. He, at one time, dis- 
turbed the minds of geologists as well as students not a 
little, by a statement that some shells which were per- 
fectly alike were inhabited by animals so extremely 
rJiaaiTnilar as to be referable to very different orders of 
Mollusca''^. This statement,however, he afterwards quali- 
fied to a considerable extent by admitting that, '' in the 
distinction of the larger and smaller groups of Mollusca, 

* PhiL Trana. 1834, p. 302. 
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the characters derived from the animal^ the shelly and the 
operculum^ which all have a mutual relation to each 
other^ are of equal value and constancy;'^ and he ob- 
served "how thoroughly they depend on each other, 
and what excellent and permanent characters they afford, 
both separately and in combination with each other''^.'' 
Dr. Gray seems now to be quite sensible of the value 
of conchological characters, as nearly the whole of his 
numerous genera of MoUusca have no other foundation 
than the shell. I believe that the form and structure of 
the shell wiU be invariably found to correspond with the 
habits and wants of the animal which produces it. The 
mechanical principles involved in the construction of 
shells, and the adaptability of these habitations to the 
uses of their builders, have been admirably explained by 
the Rev. Canon Moseley, in an essay "On the Geometri- 
cal Form of Turbinated and Discoid Shells,'* which was 
published in the ' Philosophical Transactions ' for 1838, 
and to which I would invite the attention of my readers. 
The uniformity of the laws which are here so ably ex- 
pounded, and the correlation which exists between the 
moUusk and its shell, exhibit in no small degree the in- 
finite wisdom of the Creator of all things, thus 

"dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine ! " 




Cephalic MoUuska or Univalves. — ^The MoUusca may 
be considered in a general point of view as divided into 
Cephalic and Acephalous, and their shells into Univalves 
and Bivalves. The former arrangement was proposed 
by Lamarck, and the latter by his predecessor, Linn^^ 
who also added a third division — ^viz. that of Multivalves, 
which would almost be warranted by the anomalous 

• Ann. & Mag. Kat Hist Sept 1855, p. 425. 
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ofrganixation of Teredo and Chiton. All these diyiBions, 
however^ are clearly artificial. The Cephalic or Cephalo- 
phorous Molluskfl have a distinct head^ and usually ten- 
tacles or homsj with eyes at their tips or base, and a 
foot or muscular disk for crawling or floating. A few of 
them have arms for swimming. Some inhabit the land^ 
and others the water. The Snail, Whelk, and Cuttle- 
fish are instances of this kind of Mollusca. 

Acephakt or Btra/ve^.— -Although the bivalye Mollusca 
have no heads as a distinct part of their bodies, they are 
not deficient in those organs of outward sense which cha« 
racterize other Mollusca., and their brain is as largely 
developed. Many of them have numerous eyes for 
seeing, otolites or ear-stones for hearing, filaments for 
touching, lips for tasting, a mouth for taking in their 
food, and (according to some physiologists) also an organ 
of smeU. The fiy of the Oyster, Terebratula, and other 
bivalves, which, in their adult state, are permanently 
attached to other substances, swim about freely, and are 
provided with distinct eyes, which afterwards disappear. 
All the Acephala are aquatic, and respire by means of 
gills, like fishes. The Oyster, Mussel, and Cockle are 
familiar examples of this kind of Mollusca. 

Tunicata, — The Tunicata or Ascidians can scarcely 
be said to belong to the Mollusca, from which they differ, 
according to Milne-Edwards, in many essential par- 
ticulars, especially as regards their circulation and re- 
pioduction. They appear to have a considerable affinity 
to the Polyzoa (or what are generally called " Polypes *^) , 
and may with them constitute the great and separate 
class of Molluscoidea. Each division of the animal 
kingdom has so many points of resemblance to others, 
and the network of organization is so closely inter- 
woven, that it would be very difficult to define any one 
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clasB by characters which others do not share in conunon 
with it. Mr. Alder is at present occupied with the sub- 
ject of the British Tunicaia ; and it will doubtless re- 
ceive from that talented and experienced naturalist the 
same elucidation as was bestowed on his celebrated 
Monograph of our native Nudibranchs. 

Species. — I now venture to offer a few remarks on a 
very difficult and perhaps insoluble problem^ viz. the 
nature of species. The difficulty of this investigation is 
greater in the study of the MoUusca and other Inver- 
tebrata than in that of more highly organized animals, 
because one characteristic element, from the nature of 
their reproductive system, is here wanting or beyond the 
reach of observation. Nearly all the land MoUusca, 
the habits of which it is comparatively easy to study, 
have both sexes united in the same individual ; and not 
even the aquarium will enable us to make those experi- 
ments as to the fertility or sterility of hybrids to which 
such importance is attached in the discussion of this 
question in the case of vertebrate animals. 

The forms of some shells appear to be more perma- 
nent or capable of being reproduced without any modi- 
fication than others. The Silurian Lingula, which claims 
the precedence of all Mollusca in point of antiquity, is 
said to be undistinguishable from an existing species; 
and its mould must therefore have been continued from 
the womb of time to the present day without the slight- 
est change. The secondary strata contain many weU- 
known instances of a similar persistence of form, espe- 
cially those of Terebratula caput-serpentis and some 
Foraminifera, which are considered by competent autho- 
rities not to differ from species which now live in the 
adjacent seas. A large proportion of the fossil shells 
found in the lowermost of the Pliocene strata (or 
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" Corallme<]!nig ") are precisely similar in every respect 
to the recent shells of species which bear the same names 
and still sorvive; and it is impossible for the most critical 
species-maker to distinguish one from the other. Even 
their varieties and monstrosities or abnormal forms are 
still repeated. . The opinion of the late Professor D'Or* 
bigny^ which has been adopted by Agassiz^ that all tertiary 
species became extinct^ and that they are only repre- 
sented at present by analogous forms^ evidently resulted 
from a preconceived theory^ against which a concordance 
of fossil with recent species would have miUtated. 

Without^ however^ entering into an abstruse (and 
perhaps useless) inquiry into the origin of species^ or 
how fiEur they have been modified dtu*ing any period of 
time^ however vast^ by external circumstances or condi- 
tions, it is undeniable that certain definite forms, caUed 
" species,^' exist, and that they constitute more or less 
extensive groups of individuals, which resemble each 
other as well as their parents and offspring, to the same 
extent that we observe in the case of our own kind. 
These groups, to deserve the name of species, must 
be distinct from others ; because if any of them are so 
intimately blended together by intermediate links as to 
make the line of separation too critical, the test fails, and 
a subordinate group, or what is called a " variety,^' is 
the result. For this reason it is indispensably necessary 
to compare as great a number of individuals as possible, 
and especially a series of different ages and sizes com- 
mencing ab ovo, as well as specimens collected from 
various localities. The study of abnormal or monstrous 
forms is also important in order to ascertain the range 
of variation in growth. By such investigations a crying 
abuse of the present school of natural history (an ex- 
cessive multiplication of species) would be avoided. 
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juster views would prevail as to the distinction of spe- 
cies, and the well-deserved reproach of those philo- 
sophers who are confirmed in their denial that species 
have any real existence in nature by the notorious dis- 
agreement of naturalists as to their limits would thus 
cease. There is no judge or " arbiter specierum ; " and 
every naturalist is at perfect liberty to follow the bent 
of his own discretion or inclination in the extension or 
reduction of species, subject only to the opinion of his 
scientific compeers. He is amenable to no other autho- 
rity. Hence arises that great and continual diversity of 
opinion as to the determination of certain species among 
naturalists, whose opportimities or experience are more 
or less great, or whose minds are difierently constituted — 
the nature of some being rather analytical and of others 
synthetical. The same remark of course applies to the 
distribution of species into genera, and of these, again, 
into families and higher groups or sections. To a cer- 
tain extent all classification is artificial and arbitrary; 
but the necessity for some arrangement of the kind is 
obvious, considering the immense number and variety 
of objects to which some name or symbol of distinction 
must be given for the sake of those who pursue or study 
any branch of natural history. Systems of classification 
are as indispensable to a naturalist as tools to a work- 
man. This necessity of science equally applies to the 
discussion of the interesting question as to the origin 
and mutability of species, which in the absence of such 
data could not be satisfactorily conducted. 

Varieties. — Besides species, and holding a subordinate 
rank to them in the great host of Nature's works, are 
certain forms called " varieties,'^ which are not less defi- 
nite, but more difficult to separate from the typical or 
specific forms. They are of^hoots of species, and origi- 
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nate in some peculiarity of climate^ situation^ composition 
of the soil or water which they inhabit^ the nature or 
supply of food^ and various other conditions. The cha* 
racters by which they usually differ from species consist 
of size, comparative proportions of different parts, colour, 
and degree of sculpture ; and the investigation of forms 
thus changed or modified is often extremely perplexing. 
Some species are more Uable than others to variation; 
and, as might be expected, the tendency to variation is 
greater in those species which most abound in individuals, 
by reason of their ofiering a wider scope of observation 
to the naturalist. Varieties are of two kinds, perma- 
nent and local. The former are caUed ''races,'' and 
have many of the characters of true or typical species, 
with which they associate. Great experience and good 
£uth are essential to the investigation of this expeH'^ 
menium crucis ; and the only reliable test of distinction 
between species and races appears to be the discovery 
of intermediate forms. In the absence of such discovery 
we may proceed to classify, — although after all we must 
not lose sight of the great probability that all species, 
and even higher groups, may have originally descended 
from races or permanent varieties, and these again from 
local varieties. The latter are more readily distinguished 
from species and are never found associated with them, 
I believe it may be now considered a well-established 
rule, that all distinct groups of individuals living toge- 
ther and having a common feeding-ground, and which 
are not connected or blended with each other by insen- 
sible gradations, are primd facie entitled to the rank of 
species. A contrary opinion used formerly to be enter- 
tained by some naturalists; and it was not imusual 
to found a claim to specific distinction on the fact that 
the specimens thus distinguished did not occur with the 
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Bpedes from which it was proposed to separate them. 
They apparently foi^t that the very difference of locality 
or habitat^ with its accompanjring conditions^ caused the 
variation in question. 

Monstrosities. — These abnormal forms of shells are 
frequently repeated^ and even appear to be hereditary ; 
^d it is not easy at first to distinguish them from varie- 
ties. Both are probably owing to an irregularity^ or an 
excessive or defective power, of secretion in the mantle 
pf the animal. The monstrosity seldom, if ever, occurs 
in the first stage of growth ; and the examination of the 
top whorls or apex of a univalve, or of one of the beaks 
of a bivalve (being in each case the nucleus of the shell), 
offers a good criterion to distinguish monstrosities from 
species. The normal or regular form becomes distorted 
at a subsequent stage of growth, instead of pursuing the 
usual course of formation. 

Reversed sheUs. — ^Among the numerous cases of mon- 
strosity to which the Mollusca are liable, by reason of 
their comparativdy simple organization, none is more 
remarkable than the reversed turn and position which the 
spire of univalve shells and the valves of some Acephala 
not unfrequently assume. The twist of the spire in 
univalves is, with a few exceptions, dextral or from left 
to right, the shell being placed with its spire towards 
the observer and its mouth downwards. If the shell is 
held in this position before a mirror, the spire will of 
course appear to be sinistral or turning from right to 
left, which is termed "reversed.'' This phenomenon 
occurs in most species of Mollusca which have spiral 
sheUs; but it is more rare in some than in others. In 
certain genera the shell is naturally reversed; and a 
dextral spire becomes the exception or monstrosity. In 
a few species the spire is as frequently sinistral as dex- 
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traL The direction of the spire is attended by a corre* 
sponding change in the position of those oi^ans of the 
animal which are usually placed on one particular side; 
and it may be compared to the case of a man having 
his heart on the right and his lungs on the left side of 
his body. The structure of a mollusk is, however^ not 
80 complicated ; and the consequence of such a reversal 
in the position of its organs is probably not very import- 
ant to its economy. One curious case of this kind of 
malformation is worth noticing. During the deposit of 
that part of our upper tertiary strata which is called the 
^Bed Crag,'' nearly all the specimens of the almond 
whelk {Fkisus antiquus) appear to have been sinistral or 
reversed^ dextral specimens being comparatively very 
scarce in this formation. The same species still exista 
and is common in our seas ; but the proportion of dex- 
tral to sinistral specimens is at present exactly the con- 
trary to what it was in the Crag epoeh— the former being 
now the rule and the latter the exception. A reversed spe- 
cimen in a recent or fresh state is worth half a sovereign ; 
while dextral specimens may be had at any street stall 
(with the fish) at the rate of four for a penny. A few 
bivalve species^ which have one valve larger than the 
other and are therefore called inequivalve^ have also 
their shells occasionally reversed, — their right or left 
valve being the largest, contrary to the usual rule in 
these species. 

In the prosecution of any inquiry into the nature of 
species or varieties, or as to whether there have been 
any special or successive creations since this world was 
called into existence by the fiat of its Great Creator, I da 
not believe that it can have any irreligious or sceptical 
tendency. Holy Scripture is not a work of natural his- 
tory, and it is silent on the subject of this investigation. 
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As Dr. Carpenter has well observed, in his Researches 
on the Foraminifera *, "The creation of any organism 
seems to me just as much to require the exertion of 
Divine Power when it takes place in the ordinary course 
of generation, as it would do if that organism were to 
be called into existence de novo ; the question being in 
reality whether such exertion takes place in the way of 
continuous exercise according to a settled and compre- 
hensive plan, or by a series of disconnected efforts.^' 

Synonymy. — ^Although the prevalent habit of multi- 
plying species is much to be deprecated, an equal amount 
of injury has been done to the cause of science by the 
unnecessary addition, from time to time, of fresh names 
for species which had been previously described; the 
consequence of which is that an overgrown mass of 
nomenclature encumbers most works on natural history. 
For our common Cockle and its varieties no less than 
sixteen, and for the Oyster fourteen different names 
have been given by British and Continental writers ; a 
genus of minute shells {Odostomia) has received from 
various conchologists twenty different names ; and in an 
essay of M. Bourguignat on the species of Pisidium (a 
small freshwater bivalve) the synonymy of P. amnicum 
comprises eighty specific names and extends over more 
than five octavo pages. The student may well stand 
aghast at this fearful array of names, which bewilder him 
and obstruct his entrance into the portals of the edifice 
of natural history I This redundancy of names for the 
same object has partly arisen fit)m the want of inter- 
course which naturalists of this and other countries 
experienced formerly, and especially during that chronic 
state of international warfare which so long debarred us 
from any communication with foreigners. Such an 

* FhiL TraiiB. toL d. p. 570. 
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unfortunate state of things certainly retarded scientific 
progress in Oreat Britain to a very great extent; and 
the firiendly sympathy which now exists between the 
naturalists of all countries cannot be sufficiently ap- 
preciated. In one sense the multiplication of species 
and addition of synonyms are convertible terms ; and 
that is^ where local varieties have been described and 
raised to the rank of species. This evil it is impossible 
to prevent ; but as science does not march "pede claudo" 
but r^ularly and steadily^ it is to be hoped that each 
succeeding year wiU bring with further discoveries the 
occasional publication of monographs by experienced na- 
turalists^ so as gradually to rectify this crying evil. The 
introduction to the ' Flora Indica/ by Drs. Hooker and 
Thomson^ contains a valuable remark which deserves the 
attention of zoologists as well as botanists^ viz., ''The 
discovery of a form imiting two others, previously thought 
distinct, is much more important than that of a totally 
new species, inasmuch as the correction of an error is a 
greater boon to science than a step in advance.^^ 

Nomenclature. — Very often the longest and most un- 
pronounceable names have been bestowed on minute 
and almost microscopic species. When the student meets 
with such names as Cerithiopsis ttUfercularis and* Omalo- 
gyra niiidUsima, he is scarcely prepared to find that one 
of the objects designated by these more than sesqui- 
pedalian words is scarcely more than a quarter of an 
inch in length, and that the other is only about one- 
fifteenth of an inch in diameter ! There is, however, no 
way of preventing this abuse of language for scientific 
purposes, except by making a new coinage; and this 
would be attended with more inconvenience to naturalists 
in the substitution of new for old and familiar names, 
than in the retention of a few long words. 
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The general rale is not to alter the name which has 
been first given to any species^ in order to establish a con- 
ventional right of priority and to prevent concision. But 
this rule is not without an exception — especially where 
the original name has been accidentally misspelt^ either 
by the author or printer. Thus " Suediense '' has been 
properly changed to Suecicum ; and ^^Syndosmya '' ought 
to be replaced by Syndesmia. Such trivial corrections 
are necessary in the works of our best authors ; and in 
those which have largely benefited the cause of science^ 



** non ego paucis 



OffSandar macuUs, quae aut inouria fudit 
Aut humaaa parum caTit natura." 



CHAPTER 11. 

OBGANIZATION AND HABITS. 

RBPBODirCnVE 8T8TEK. FECUNDITT. HTBBIDISM. PEOORESSITE 

DEYELOPHENT. — OBGANB OF SIGHT BEABISQ SMELL LOCO- 

MOnOK. FOOD. SIZE. ^HABITAT. CABS OF TOUNG. 80CL4- 

BnJTT. — .ssnvATioir Ain> hibebnatiov. — nests. — modes of 

ATTACK Am) defence. BENEWAL OF PABTS. PHOSFHOBES- 

CEKCE.' — ^PEBEOBAHKO POWERS. — OCCASIONAL APPEARANCE AND 
DISAPPBABANCB. ^TENAdTT OP LIFE. AGE. BtSUUt. 

Reproductive system* — The modes of propagation 
among the Mollusca are various. In the case of uni- 
valves^ many of them {e. g. the Whelk tribe) have distinct 
sexesj and are what botanists term '^ dioecious /' while 
most of the land-smdls are nearly '^ monoecious/^ each 
individual being at the same time male and female^ but 
incapable of fertilizing itself. Some of these even change 
their sex at di£ferent periods^ — the Valvatid^B being at 
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first male and afterwards becoming female. In the case 
of the ConcMfera or bivalyes, they are probably all 
strictly '^ monoecious ^' and fertilize themselves. It was 
at one time supposed that the Oyster and freshwater 
Mnssel were exceptions to this rule^ and that some in- 
dividuals were male and others female; but the re- 
learches of Davaine^ Moquin-Tandon, and other able 
physiologists have disproved this idea*. The external 
arganization of the Conchifera^ as well as the complete 
isolation of the Teredines and many other kinds from all 
intercourse with each other during the whole of their 
Uves^ would make it very unlikely that they are of dif- 
ferent sexes. Some of the MoUusca are ovoviviparous, 
the ^gs being hatched within the body and the fry ex- 
cluded in a perfect form. This is the case not only with 
''monoecious'^ kinds (swch vlr Anodonta and Kellia), but 
also with some snails (Helix rupestris and Pupa umbili- 
cata) and even with '' dioecious " kinds^ such as Paludina 
and certain species of Littorina. Some particulars will be 
found in the following pages with regard to the amours 
of the land and freshwater snails ; and much more might 
be said on this curious subject. The tender passion 
seems to take up much of their time and attention. M. 
Turpin has observed a pair of the common garden-snail 
{HeHx aspersa) engaged in love-making for the space of 
more than ten hours ! 

Fecundity. — The extreme fertility of some moUusks is 
not exceeded by that of fish. It has been estimated that 
the oyster spawns annually at least three millions. Ac- 
cording to C. Pfeiffer the gills of a freshwater mussel of 
moderate size contain at least 400^000 e^s ; and Jacob- 
son has given a much higher figure (two millions) for the 

* See alio Hancock *' On the Organization of the Braekhpoda^** PhiL 
Trans, vol. cadTiiL p. 816. 
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product of a large individual of this kind. If this rate 
of increase were unchecked^ our seas and rivers would in 
a comparatively short time (reckoning geologically) be 
tilled up with the remains of shell-fish. 

Hybridism. — Although many surmises have firom time 
to time been hazarded as to the production of abnormal 
forms of Mollusca by means of an unnatural union be^ 
tween individuals of different species^ the only direct 
experiments or observations that appear to have been 
published on the subject have been made by French 
naturalists. M. Gassies, in his descriptive Catalc^ue of 
the Land and Freshwater Mollusca found near Agen^ 
mentioned several cases of what he called " acoouple- 
mcuts adult&rins/^ which he had observed between in- 
di\iduals of Helix virgata and H. Pisana, as well as 
between those species and BtUimus decollatus, M. Grassies 
enclosed the snails during a thunderstorm in a vessel 
covered with metallic gauze ; and he believed that the 
electricity with which the air was then charged induced 
the unnatural union. Great care appears to have been 
taken to prevent any error in the result, by selecting 
individuals which had not been previously fertilized and 
keeping them after fecundation separate firom any others. 
The product of these unions was as follows. The young 
of H, Pisana had perfectly white shells, — ^their mother 
having the usual coloured bands ; and the young of H, 
virgata had shells of a darker colour than that of their 
mother. In the other case, the product of the Helices 
which had been coupled with the BuUmus was various. 
Many had shells which were almost scalariform; the 
shells of others were pyramidal ; but the greater part of 
them had shells exactly like that of their mother. The 
product of the Bulimus did not differ from their maternal 
form. M. Gassies had also observed the product of a 
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union between HeUx nemoraUs and H. hortensis, in which 
the colour of the lips of their shells in each case varied 
indifferently firom brown or rose-colonr to milk-white. 
Professor Lecoq and M. Miergae have celebrated the 
voluntary nuptials between individuals of Helix nemo- 
raUs and H, (upersa, as well as between Pupa cinerea 
and ClausiUa papillaris ; but these unions do not seem 
to have been blessed with any offspring. The fact^ 
however^ of such unions having taken place in a state of 
nature^ and not under forced or accidental conditions^ 
is remarkable^ and the more so because the individuals 
belonged to what are considered different genera. 

Progressive development. — ^The researches of geolo- 
gists have established by positive evidence, that the 
organization of many animal and vegetable types has not 
become more specialized or rendered more perfect since 
the period to which we ascribe their creation, and that, 
notwithstanding the enormous lapse of time which is 
indicated by the accumulation of fossiliferous strata, the 
modification or change which these types have imder- 
gone has been remarkably slight. There is abundant 
evidence of variation, but none of what is usually under- 
stood as progression*. The theory of " progressive de- 
velopment appears to have been very hastily advanced, 
and is by no means borne out by geological facts. It is 
a curious circumstance in the hist(»y of the growth of 
certain land and fireshwater MoUusca, that the young of 
some species of Pupa resemble those of HeUx, the young 
of the latter those of Zonites, and the young of the last 
those of Vitrina. These genera are enumerated in the 
Older of their organization, Pt^ being the most, and 
VUrina the least perfect of them. 

* See 'Bioiemor Huxley's Addrees delivered at the AxmiTenary Meeting 
QfHw Geologioia Society, 2l8t February, 1862. 
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Organs of sight. — ^The eyes of a Cuttle are more perfect 
than those of many kinds of fish 3 but the so-called eyes 
of land-snails are supposed to be only organs of touch 
and not of vision^ although endued with a greater sensi- 
bility than the tentacles which support them. The 
coloured bulbs which fringe the mantle of a Scallop are 
also called eyes; but their structure is very simple. 
According to Mr. Lea^ several kinds of Unio are sensi- 
tive to light. These organs are entirely wanting in many 
of the Mollusca^ and even in some species of genera which 
usually have eyes. 

Hearing, — In the Pectinibranch Mollusca the contents 
of the auditory capsules consist of spherical ear-stones^ 
which in every respect but that of form are similar to 
the otolites of fishes. In the Pulmonobranch Mollusca 
they are called octoconia and consist of a chalky pulp^ 
which is separable into minute elliptical granules. Frey 
has observed organs of hearing in many of the land 
and freshwater Mollusca^ both univalve and bivalve. He 
counted as many as 200 otolites of difierent sizes in one of 
the auditory vessels (of which there were two) in an adult 
snail. In Spharium (or Cyclas) each individual appears 
to have never more than a single otolite. He believes 
that these bodies are formed by a subcrystallization of 
the liquid contained in the auditory vessels. 

Smell. — In the Helicida, or land-snails^ this sense is 
supposed to lie in the bulbs which surmount their ten- 
tacles. It is probable that the carnivorous or zoophagous 
Mollusks have the power of scenting out their prey or 
food. Quantities of the common '^ almond- whelk '' of 
dealers in shell-fish {Fkisus antiquus) are procured on 
the Cheshire coast by the fishermen placing a dead dog 
on the sands at low-water mark during spring tides. 
The bait is then completely covered with stones^ which 
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are piled np like a cairn, partly to prevent the carcase 
being carried away by the tide, and also because the 
fishermen have a scrapie about eating shell-fish which 
have been fed on such carrion. On the next turn of 
the tide the heap of stones is visited and the whelks are 
found on the vixrfsuce in great numbers, having been 
apparently attracted by the smell of the bait, but unable 
to get at it. 

Locomotion. — ^The methods by which Mollusca move 
fix>m place to place are exceedingly varied. Most uni* 
valves crawl on the lower part or disk of a large fleshy 
organ, which is the homologue of a foot and supports 
the body. The Melampus uses this organ in an unusual 
way, by first planting the front half, like a caterpillar, 
and then drawing up to it the other half, and repeating 
this alternate movement in a fashion called '' looping/^ 
The celebrated French naturalist, Adanson, gave that 
genus the name of Pedipes on account of this peculiarity. 
Many of the aquatic univalves can swim, or rather creep 
underneath the surfiu^ of the water, the position of their 
bodies being reversed, with the point of the shell down- 
wards. A few of the bivalves {e. g, species of Lepton 
and Galeomma) sometimes walk about with their valves 
spread out like the cover of a book when left on the 
table by an untidy person. The Cuttles and Pteropods 
swim as rapidly as fishes, but in a different manner — 
viz. by taking in and expelling by means of their mantle 
successive voltunes of water, so as continually to propel 
them onwards. One kind of Cuttle is said even to pos- 
sess the faculty of flying, and to dart for a considerable 
distance out of the water through the air like a flying- 
fish. Most of the Acephala or bivalves have a tongue- 
shaped organ of pn^ression, which is muscular and 
extremely flexible. By means of this kind of foot the 
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Codde, Razor-fish {Solen), and other kinds burrow m 
sand and mud. The Scallop and Lima fill their bodies 
with water^ and then, suddenly collapsing and closing 
their valves, execute a series of leaps or jerks, by which 
they can traverse a considerable distance, although in 
an irr^ular course. Certain small bivalves {Spfuerium 
and Kettia), while floating on the surface of the water, 
spin filaments which serve to moor them and prevent 
their being drifted about. Several kinds of slug secrete 
glutinous threads by which they suspend themselves 
from trees and either remove from one branch to another 
or drop safely to the ground. Thus it will be seen that 
the Mollusca partake of all the modes of locomotion pos- 
sessed by other animals — ^that they can walk like quadru- 
peds, fly like birds, crawl like serpents, swim like fishes, 
and even spin threads like spiders. 

The action of creeping in a snail is performed by the 
close appression of its foot to the substance over which 
it moves, as well as by muscular force. Any unevenness 
in the sur&ce to be traversed is filled up by folds of the 
foot, which is extremely flexible. This action may be 
compared to the application of one piece of flat glass to 
another. Musical sounds, resembling those which are 
given out by the Eolian harp, may be observed on a dry 
summer evening by putting a garden-snail to crawl out- 
side a window; and this phenomenon has frightened 
many a timid or superstitious person, who could not 
imagine whence these mysterious sounds proceeded. A 
curious calculation was made by Mr. Thomas, an Ameri- 
can conchologist, as to the rate of a snail^s pace. He 
found that it takes 16 days and 14 hours for a moderately 
£Euit snail to do a mile. 

Food. — ^By far the greater part of the Mollusca are 
loophagous or animal-eaters. The food of the Acephala 
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consists of Infusoria and other animalcules, which are 
ccHiYeyed to their mouths, by an action analogous to 
that of suction, through the inhalant tube or the outer 
folds of their mantle. The Buccmum or whelk tribe prey 
upon other mollusks (especially bivalves) by drilling 
holes in their shells with their proboscis, which is armed 
with a formidable apparatus of teeth. The whelks are 
also very troublesome to fishermen, being often found 
socking and sticking to the bait when the lines are taken 
up. Numbers of them may be caught in lobster-pots 
baited with fish or meat, if laid down on a sandy instead 
of a rocky ground. Most of the littoral univalves feed 
on sear-weed. The common Limpet forms by means of 
its foot a shallow excavation in the rock. When the 
tide returns it goes out to its pasture, browsing like an 
herbivorous quadruped ; and it returns to its hole when 
the tide retires. The track left by its grazing on the 
submarine vegetation which clothes the adjoining rock 
is very perceptible and is sometimes tortuous or maze- 
like. Land and freshwater snails, as well as slugs, are 
for the most part herbivorous, as gardeners know to 
their cost in the former case; but some of them also 
devour animal matter, and a few are cannibals. The 
food of the Testacella consists almost exclusively of 
living earthworms ; and a ftdl account of its carnivorous 
and voracious propensities will be found in this volume. 
Snails have been taken with insects in their mouths, 
which they were swallowing by degrees ; and, accord* 
ing to M. Bonnafoux, the Helix (upersa has been known 
to perforate birds' eggs in deserted nests, in order 
to feed on their contents. The number of curved si- 
liceous teeth which arm the tongues or lingual plates 
of snails is prodigious (amounting in some species to 
many thousands), being arranged in several rows. Some 
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of the marine Mollusca are parasitic^ or live upon the 
secretions of other animals. Among the bivalves Man-' 
tactUa substriata, and among the univalves StyUfer Tur- 
toni, are instances of these parasitic habits. 

Size. — This appears to depend on the supply of food; 
and it is probable that, owing to the vast shoals of mol- 
lusk-eating fish which abound in the northern seas, the 
shell-fish there are thinned to such an extent that the 
fortunate survivors have a proportionally larger share of 
food than those which inhabit southern seas, where both 
species and individuals are more numerous. Northern 
Mollusca are generally larger than those of the same 
species from the South *. The same law is observable 
with regard to cultivated fruits, — thinning being resorted 
to for the purpose of reducing the number and in- 
creasing the size of those which are allowed to remain. 

Habitat. — ^There is probably not a square foot of land, 
either in a cultivated or imcultivated state, or co- 
vered with fresh, brackish, or salt water, that is not 
inhabited by Mollusca of various kinds. Trees, herbage, 
and sea- weeds are the chosen stations of many sorts, 
for the sake of the shelter or food which they afford ; 
and even our cellars and kitchens are not free frx^m 
them. Some live only in the ocean, and never approach 
land unless when driven on shore by the winds and 
waves. These are called " pelagic.^' Among them are 
the lanthina, or " blue-snail,^' and a few small Ptero- 
pods, which are occasionally found in our seas. The 
former is provided with a cellular apparatus, by which 

* See also Drapamaud (Tabl. Moll. p. 35) as to the comparatiye size 
of land shells inhabiting the North and South of France. " Le olimat 
influe beauooup sur la grandeur dee individus. Chez lee MoUusques, 
oomme chez les Mousses et un grand nombre d'autres plantee, la mdme 
espto acquiert un volume d'autant moindre, qu'elle habite dans un pays 
plus ohaud.** 
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it is enabled to keep always in a floating position on the 
waahce of the water^ with the point or spire of its shell 
downwards^ and which apparatus also serves as a nidus 
for its spawn. A description of this curious appendage 
or ^' float/' as well as of the equally remarkable habits of 
the lanihina, will be found in its proper place. The 
Pteropods have feet like wings^ and flutter through the 
water like butterflies. They have conical^ and some- 
times spiral^ shells as fragile and transparent as the 
finest blown glass. 

Cktre of young. — ^Many of the bivalve MoUusca^ inha- 
biting the sea as well as fresh water (e. g. Teredo and 
AnodorUa), retain for some time their fry^ after being 
excluded from the ^g^ in the folds of their mantle^ this 
being in some degree an analogous provision to that 
which is possessed by the marsupial quadrupeds. The 
common Limpet and some kinds of Pupa (small land- 
snails) have also been observed to carry about their 
youngs the former within the folds of its foot, and the 
latter attached to the shells of their mother. These 
cases of MoUuscan aropyff are nearly as wonderful as 
any which have been adduced in accounts of much more 
highly organized animaU. 

Sociability. — ^Although many of the Mollusca are gre- 
garious and assemble together on the same feeding- 
grounds, it does not appear that they ever associate for 
a common object, like bees or ants. Each Pholas and 
Terecb) makes a hole for itself; and although the com- 
mon garden-snail often fastens itself to the shell of its 
companion, when they hibernate and form clusters, a 
smooth stone or any other object is used for the same 
purpose. 

jEstivation and Hibernation. — Many animals in a state 
of nature have their periodical seasons of repose, espe- 
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cially in the winter when there is a deficiency of food. 
For this reason it may be supposed that all the Mol- 
Insca hibernate ; and we know that the land-snails in 
this country have such a habit. Most of them bury 
themselves in the ground^ or nestle in the crevices of 
rocks^ under the bark of trees^ or even in the hollow 
stems of the larger umbelliferous plants. They also 
cover the mouths of their shells with a calcareous plate 
of various degrees of thickness^ which they secrete^ in the 
same way as the shells, by means of their mantle. This 
plate is called an '^ epiphragm/' and in the apple-snail 
{Helix pomatia) is of considerable thickness. But in 
dry weather and during the heat of summer they form 
another and slighter kind of epiphragm, in order to keep 
their bodies always moist and lubricated, as without such 
protection the tissues would soon dry up and the snails 
perish. The Rev. H. B. Tristram, in his account of the 
Grreat Sahara, says that the snail-shells which he found 
there were much thicker than those of the same species 
from more temperate parts of Europe, apparently as an 
additional means of preventing evaporation in so dry a 
climate. The simile in the 58th Psalm (verse 8) which 
is rendered in our translation for the ' Common Prayer,' 
" consume away like a snail,'' may have had reference 
to the inability of these Mollusca to endure exposure 
to the great heat of the sun in an Eastern climate. 
None of the naked Slugs occur in the lists of land 
Mollusca collected by Professor Both in Palestine, 
and by Dr. Schlafli and M. Mousson in the East. 
The circulation of land-snails is afiected to a great 
extent by the temperature. In some kinds the rate 
of pulsation varies from 30 to 110 per minute during 
siqqimer; and it ceases altogether in winter. Although 
the temperatvreof thesea is nearly the same in summer 
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and winter^ except at its surface^ the circumstance that 
most sea-weeds are annual would lead us to conclude 
that the marine phytophagous Mollusca also retire into 
winter quarters^ and that, as these are preyed upon by the 
soophagous kinds, the habit of hibernating is common to 
all shell-fish. In shallow seas near the land, the number 
of marine animals is perceptibly diminished during cold 
and inclement seasons ; and this was noticed by several 
naturalists to have been the case in the wet year of 1860. 
The period of hibernation differs among the Mollusca. 
Some retire earlier or emerge later than others. Ac- 
cording to M. Drouet the Anodonta or freshwater mus- 
sels hibernate before the close of autumn, and bury 
themselves deep in the mud until the middle of spring, 
when the water b^ins to get warmer. 

Nests. — A few marine bivalves, which do not spin a 
byssus or bundle of threads with which they can moor 
themselves to rocks, or which have not the power of exca- 
vating for themselves a place of residence in stone, wood, 
the tunic of Ascidians, or other substances, form a kind of 
rude nest out of broken shells and zoophytes, which they 
cement and line internally with a slimy exudation from 
their bodies ; and thus they remain snugly ensconced 
and protected from their natural enemies. Among these 
nest-builders are the Modiola radiata, Lima Loscombii, 
and the northern form of L. hians. So little is known 
of the habits of the marine Mollusca, that I am not pre- 
pared to say whether these are proper nests and used 
for the protection of the young, as in the case of stickle- 
backs and other small fishes, or are constructed solely 
for the use of the adult shell-fish. 

Modes of attack and defence. — Some aquatic mollusks 
have the faculty of emitting fix)m their bodies a purple 
or dark fluid, apparently for the purpose of securing 
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their prey or concealing themselves from fishes or other 
predaceous animals. The inky cloud which the Cuttle 
ejects is of a glutinous or viscous nature^ and does not 
readily mix with the water. It seems to be better 
adapted for entangling small fishes than to cover the 
retreat of the Cuttle, which is extremely rapid in its 
movements. The Aplysia, or sea-hare^ gives out a 
purple dye which is also glutinous and has an ofiensive 
smell. ' As this mollusk crawls but slowly, it may use 
the dye to obfuscate some more active animal which it 
may have taken a fancy to make a meal of, all the Nudi- 
branchs being said to be carnivorous. Several kinds 
of Planorbis (freshwater snails) yield, on being irritated, 
a quantity of their own purple blood. These are vege- 
table-eaters j and we can therefore conceive no other 
object in this voluntary blood-letting than to elude ob- 
servation. A few land-snails (e. g. Bulimus obscurus and 
Pupa secak) in their young state, as well as some small 
freshwater bivalves belonging to the genus Pisidium, 
have their shells covered with mud and other extraneous 
matter ; but it is difficult to say whether this is the re- 
sult of design or accident. One might suppose that the 
sharp eyes of a bird or a frog would easily detect their 
prey through this feeble disguise. Some marine bivalves 
(as Lyonsia Norvegica and species of Neara) are covered 
with a coat of sand, which may to some extent answer 
the purpose of concealment. If the safety of these 
animals is ensured by such means, how great must be 
our admiration of that wonderfrd yet varied plan of con- 
trivance which makes the humble Mollusk, as well as 
Man, the object of Divine care ! 

Renewal of parts. — Some MoUusca, which had been 
accidentally deprived of their feet, tentacles, eyes, and 
even of their entire heads, have been known to repro- 
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duoe them. Nearly a century ago^ the experiment of 
decapitatiiig unfortunate slugs and snails was con- 
ducted on a wholesale scale on the Continent^ and every 
philosopher was anxious to cut off a head. Even the 
great Voltaire followed the universal fashion ; and his 
experiences were published in the " Questions sur PEn- 
cyclop^die.^' In these he mentions having operated on 
twenty brown slugs and a dozen snails ; and he after- 
wards records with great pride and satisfaction '^mes 
Lamaces " and '^ mes Escargots '^ showing their budding 
heads and homs^ and doing as well as might be expected 
under the circumstances. 

Phosphorescence, — ^Although a great many animals, 
from the highest order of fishes to the imperfectly orga^ 
uized Noctiluca miliaris, as well as several of the Tunu 
cata, emit or exhibit a phosphorescent light, I am not 
aware that any of the Mollusca possess the same property, 
except some kinds of Pholas ; and it is possible that the 
phenomenon in their case may be owing to animalcula 
which infest them or are found in their holes. The 
eggs of a common slug {Avion hortensis) are said to be 
luminous for the first fifteen days after they have been 
laid. But both the nature and object of this common 
phenomenon requires further investigation. 

Perforating powers. — Many shell-fish, and especially 
bivalves, burrow in sand or mud for protection against 
their natural enemies ; but some of them excavate wood, 
peat, or stone of various degrees of hardness, for the 
same purpose. The process of burrowing is undoubtedly 
performed by the foot of the Mollusk. It is exemplified 
by the case of the common Cockle, which uses its tongue- 
shaped and flexible foot in the same way as a gardener 
uses his dibble, and, having thrust it into the sand and 
expanded it, thus makes a hole large enough to contain 
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the shell. The limpet {Patella vulgata) slightly perforates 
calcareous rocks by the muscular action of its sucker- 
like foot or disk^ which occupies all the lower part of the 
body. The shell exactly fits the space thus excavated^ 
so as to preyent the limpet being easily dislodged by a 
bird or a crab. The common garden-snail excavates 
hard limestone rocks for the purpose of hibernation ; and 
as its shell is covered with a delicate epidermis, which 
remains on specimens having just emerged fix>m their 
winter quarters, it may be safely inferred that the shell 
is not the instrument of perforation in this case. But 
with respect to the Teredo or ship-worm (which tunnels 
through wood), the Pholas (which pierces wood, peat, 
clay, and chalk), the GastrocJuena (which penetrates 
hard sandstone, chalk, and limestone, as well as old 
oyster-shells), and the Saxicava (which perforates the 
hardest calcareous rocks), it is not so easy to form a 
definite conclusion. This volume would scarcely con- 
tain all that might be said on the subject. Forbes and 
Hanley have given an excellent accoimt of the discussion 
which had taken place up to the time of publishing their 
work ; and I will content myself with stating briefly the 
result of their investigation and adding a few remarks 
suggested by my own inquiries. 

The opinions which had been expressed on this subject 
when the ' History of the British Mollusca ' was pub- 
lished, were classed by its authors, when treating of the 
Pholas, under five conclusions, which are as follows : — 

" 1. That the boring Mollusca perforate by means of 
the rotation of the valves of their shells, which serve as 
augers. 2. That the holes are made by rasping, effected 
by siliceous particles studding the substance of certain 
parts of the animals. 8. That currents of water, set in 
action by the motion of vibratile cilia, are the agents. 
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4. That the animal secretes a chemical solvent — ^an 
scid which dissolves the substance into which it bores. 

5. That the combined action of a secreted solvent and 
rasping by the valves effects the perforations*/' 

The first of these views is advocated by Forbes and 
Hanley; and the other naturalists to whom they have 
referred as having expressed an opinion on the subject 
are as foUows^ taking the several views in their order 
of succession : — 1. Dr. Oray, Dr. Flemings Mr. Osier. 
2. Mr. Hancock. 3. Mr. Gamer. 4. Dr. Oray^ Dr. 
Drummond, M. Deshayes, M. Cailliaud. 5. Mr. Thomp- 
son^ M. Necker. 

Aa I believe that all these different views^ except the 
first, have been successfuUy refdted by the arguments of 
Forbes and Hanley, it only remains for me to adopt 
their view^ or to substitute another for it. 

If we only consider the shell of Pholas, with respect 
to its efficiency as an instrument of mechanical perfora- 
tion^ there might be sufficient reason for supposing that 
it can by this mode drill a hole in peat^ submerged wood^ 
day^ or even in chalk when softened by the continual 
contact of water. The shell is certainly harder than 
any of these substances ; and the animal is provided with 
muscles of unusual strength for effecting the rotatory 
motion which would be necessary for such an operation. 
But we must also consider the cases of other perforating 
moUusks whose shells are not so hard. The shell of 
Crostrochana is more firagile than that of the oyster into 
which it bores, and very much more so than the lime- 
stone in which it not unfrequently lodges itself. The 
helmet-shaped valves of Teredo could only be used to 
rasp the sides of the tube which this moUusk forms in 
wood; and they are not adapted for excavating the con- 

* * BritiBh MoUiuca,' yoL i. p. 101 
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cave end of the tube. The shell of Saxicava is coated 
with a delicate epidermis^ which would unquestionably 
be scraped away in perforating the solid limestone rock, 
if the theory advocated by Forbes and Hanley is appli- 
cable to this case. And, to take the case of other 
marine animals which excavate rocks and shells for the 
same purpose as the MoUusca, we know that the boring 
Annelids or sea-worms have no hard substance in their 
composition. For these reasons, I do not think that 
the mechanical theory (viz. that the shell is the sole 
instrument of perforation) has been established. 

Since the publication of Forbes and Hanley^s work, the 
controversy has been continued with unabated ardour ; 
and to the list of naturalists who have taken a part in 
it, other names may be added as supporters of the under- 
mentioned theories. 

Mechanical. Mr. Robertson and M. Fischer. 

Chemical. Dr. Mantell, M. Thorent, and Mr. Reeve. 

M. Cailliaud now contends that both methods of per- 
foration are adopted by the same kind of mollusk ac- 
cording to the material acted upon ; and M. Bouchard- 
Chantereaux, who was at first in fj&vour of the mechani- 
cal theory, is now strongly of opinion that a corrosive 
secretion of the animal is the agent of perforation. 

But there is another point of view in which the ques- 
tion may be considered, and which does not appear to 
have received any attention, although in my humble 
judgment fully deserving it. 

Nearly 130 years ago, a very learned but eccentric 
Dutch philosopher, named Sellius, wrote and published, 
for the benefit of his country, an elaborate monograph on 
the Teredo. In this remarkable production he discussed 
at great length, and in the most exhaustive style, all 
the various theories which had been propounded up to 
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that time as to the means by which the ship-worm bores 
into wood. He showed conchunvely that their shells 
could not be the instrmnents of proration ; and he 
asked how it was possible that the extremely tender 
shell of the yoong Teredo (in &ct a mere film) could 
make a hole in soUd oak, a material ten times harder 
than itself. Besides, as he justly remarked, the form of 
the tube is evidently not the result of an auger-like in- 
strument, because it is broader at the bottom than at 
the top and sides. The conclusion he formed, after a 
most laborious and impartial investigation, was that the 
Teredo perforates by suction, aided by continual mace- 
ration and softening of the wood. One of his numerous 
quotations from the ancient poets, in support of his 
argument, may be here appropriately repeated. It is 
fipom his &vourite, Ovid : — 

*' Quid xnagis est durum sazo f quid molliuB undA? 
Bun tamen molli aaxa oaTsntur aquA." 

I profess myself to be a follower of Sellius ; and I 
am convinced that the sole instrument of perforation by 
the MoUusca of stone, wood, and other substances, is in 
every case their foot or muscular disk, which is closely 
applied to the concave end of the hole and is constantiy 
supplied with moisture through the glandular tissues of 
the body. The strength of this organ may be easily 
tested by any one who tries to remove a limpet from its 
native rock, after having touched it and thus given it 
due notice of his intention. By this simple, yet gradual, 
process the fibres of wood or grains of sandstone may 
easily be detached or disintegrated, time and patience 
being allowed for the operation. When it is considered 
that the hole made by an adult Pholas or Saxicava is 
only a few inches deep, and that an aged Patella scarcely 
penetrates a quarter of an inch into a limestone rock. 
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there can scarcely be a question that these moUiuks 
have abundance of time to effect their purpose. It is 
said that even the hardest marble is not proof against the 
softest impressions^ and that the big toe of St. Peter's 
statue in the Vatican has been nearly worn away by the 
lips of fair devotees. The osculatory process is not un- 
like that of suction. 

Occasional appearance and disappearance. — Both sea 
and land furnish instances (some of which are difficult 
to explain) of the periodical appearance and disappear- 
ance of certain species of MoUusca in particular places. 
Their arrival and departure are often sudden and seem- 
ingly capricious. In the case of marine species, this 
phenomenon is probably the result of changes in the 
course of tidal and other currents, as well as of the 
migratory habits of fish. These currents, by accumu- 
lating or removing deposits of mud, sand, and gravel, 
which afford shelter and food to MoUusca, conduce 
greatly to their congregation or dispersal. When such 
deposits are rapidly formed, the shell-bed becomes co- 
vered up or silted; and the MoUusca are entombed 
alive for the benefit of fiiture geologists. When their 
chief enemies, the fish, desert their former quarters and 
migrate to another feeding-ground, the MoUusca then 
increase and multiply, being unthinned except by the 
tigers of their own kind, or occasionaUy by the curious 
conchologist, or by aU-devouring death. The destruc- 
tion of sheU-beds by marine currents may account for 
the prevalent notion that some parts of our sea-coast 
(as for example South Devon), which used to yield such 
regular and plentiful harvests of shells to coUectors, 
are now scarcely worth searching, — ^it being said that 
the shells have " deserted'^ the coast. The unexpected 
occurrence of some kinds of land and freshwater Mol- 
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luBca in places where they had not been previously 
noticed is not unfirequent. Many a wonderful tale of a 
''shower of snails^' has helped to fill the pages of country 
newspapers, arising out of the sudden appearance in a 
limited area of HeUa^ virgata and Bulimui acutus, which 
are abundant on most of our sandy downs and plains. 
This has been sometimes caused by a mere change of 
wind to the south- west, in consequence of which the air 
has become charged with moisture, and tempted all the 
snails toJeave their retreat at the roots of grass during 
the night, and to present themselves in the morning to 
the eyes of astonished rustics. It is not, however, so 
easy to account for some kinds of fireshwater snails (e. g, 
lAmifUBa glutinoia) being found in the same spots so 
abundantly some years, and scarcely at all in others, as 
has been noticed by Mr. Bridgman of Norwich. This 
is one of the minor, but numerous, problems in the pre- 
sent branch of Natural History which still remains to be 
worked out, and the solution of which will reward the 
diligent and observant conchologist. 

TencuMy of life. — Many of the MoUusca, as before 
remarked, pass the winter in a state of torpidity, their 
vital functions being apparently suspended during hiber- 
nation. But some of the land-snails have been known 
to live many years shut up in boxes and drawers, or 
affixed to tablets as specimens. This capability of sub- 
sisting for a long period without food is probably owing 
to the snail being able to close its shell by an epiphragm, 
which not only prevents the evaporation of its natural 
moisture, but also produces a kind of protracted hiber- 
nation, MiiUer relates that some snails, from which he 
had cut off their heads, lived more than a year in this 
state without food, crawling about, and at the usual 
time forming their winter epiphragms. Some marine 
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MoUusca, both univalve and bivalve^ possess also a cer- 
tain power of endurance under altered conditions. Thus 
TVockus KneatuSf which inhabits rocks only uncovered 
at low water, can live in a warm room for a fortnight; 
and specimens of Mya arenaria, which burrows into 
muddy gravel in the sublittoral sone, have been noticed 
by Mr. Rich (an intelligent collector and dealer) to sur- 
vive their captivity for three weeks, being all that time 
in apparently a healthy state (evidenced by the with- 
drawal of their tubes when touched), at the end*of which 
period they were killed for commercial purposes. No 
sea-water was supplied in any of the above cases. The 
gills must have been kept moist by the fluid contained 
within the mantle — a provision nearly similar to that by 
which the camel is able to endure the heat and fatigue of 
a journey across the desert after having filled its paunch 
with a stock of water. M. Joly observed with respect to 
some freshwater molluscs (^no£fon/a cygnea and Paludina 
viv^ara), that they may be frozen up, and kept for some 
time enclosed in ice, without being killed. Some of the 
PahdituB even produced young after being thawed *. 

Age, — Little or nothing is known with respect to the 
duration of life in the Molluscs. According to Sir 
Emerson Tennent, the pearl oysters of Ceylon only live 
seven or eight years ; and it is said that snails do not 
attain a greater age. This is not improbable as regards 
the latter, because most of them become adult at the 
end of their first year. Whether the numerous laminae 
of old oyster-shells afibrd the same indication of an- 
nual growth as the rings of a forest tree is another 
question. 

Risumf. — In concluding this chapter, I cannot do 
better than quote the r(sum( given by M. Moquin-Tandon 

* Compt68 Bendus, 1849, xri. p. 460. 
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of his admirable obeervations on the land and freshwater 
MoUuaca of France : — 

" Lea Mollusqaes ont des ruses et des industries^ des 
sympathies et des inimiti^s, des guerres acham^ et 
des amoiUB bizarres. Beaucoup sont a la fois m&le et 
femelle^ et par suite pere et mere .... Malgr^ leur 
apathie apparente^ les MoUusques sont des £tres qui ne 
manquent pas d'intelligence. Leur vie priv^e et leur 
vie commune nous montrent des details extrdmement 
curieux.'* 



CHAPTER III. 

SHELUS. 



FOaiCATIOir. COMPOSITION. — SHAPE. — NUCLEUS. — GROWTH. — 

COLOXTR. DECOLLATION. — ^EROSION.-^PEBCULUM. — EPIDERMIS. 

Formation, — ^The shells of MoUusca are formed by a 
secretion from glands of the mantle or doak. In uni- 
valves this part of the body only covers the ftoni, and in 
most cases surrounds the head like a loose collar ; but 
it is very flexible, and it can be withdrawn or folded 
back nearly to the top of the spire to repair a fracture 
of the shell in that part. In bivalves it is double, like 
the cover of a book. 

Composition. — Carbonate of lime is the main ingre- 
dient ; and the shells of MoUusca difier bom the bones 
of vertebrate animals, as well as bom the shells of crabs, 
sea-eggs, and birds' eggs, in the absence of phosphate of 
lime. In all these cases, however, the mineral ingre- 
dients are cemented together by an animal gluten. 
According to M. Delacroix, the shell of a Helix pomatia 
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is composed of the following materials, in every 100 

parts : — 

Organic matter 18'64 

Carbonate of lime 64'96 

Other mineral substanoes, undetermined... 16*40 



1 81-36 
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The structure of some shells is fibrous, and of others 
crystalline; and they differ considerably in the degree 
of compactness. Nearly all the secrets of this wonderful 
laboratory have been made known through the researches 
of Mr. Hatchett, Dr. Carpenter, and others; but no 
philosopher has been able to explain why this process of 
formation has continued from generation to generation 
in the same uniform mould, according to the nature of 
each species, or how the newly-born Mollusk works out, 
with unerring and undeviating instinct, the pattern 
which was originally designed by its Creator. Humboldt 
justly observed that there are mysteries beyond our com- 
prehension ; and it might be good for us that some check 
should be put on the overweening pride of intelligence 
in the " audax lapeti genus." 

Shape, — ^AU shells assume the form of a cone. Uni- 
valves are generally spiral, so as to accommodate the folds 
of the body. Even the common limpet {Patella vulgata) 
has a distinct spire in its embryonic state, resembling 
that of Fissurella or Emarginula. The Chitons are in 
some respects abnormal, having several testaceous joints, 
which overlap each other, like the plates of ancient ar- 
mour or the scales of a fish ; but all these joints taken 
together may be considered as forming a depressed cone 
of greater length than that of a Patella, the lines of 
growth on each side of the apex (which is compound in 
Chiton) being equally symmetrical in both cases. Bi- 
valves offer no exception to this conical law of growth. 
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the apex or nucleus of each valve being analogous to the 
same part in a spiral shell ; but in bivalves the deposit 
of sheUy layers is formed on both sides^ in consequence 
of the mantle or orgsji of secretion being double. Every 
part of the shelly whether univalve or bivalve, enlarges by 
growth in the same relative proportion. 

Nucleus. — ^This part of the shell famishes the concho- 
logist with an important character of distinction. Odo- 
stomia, Nassa, CerUhiapns, lanthina, and many other 
genera of univalve shells have the apex of their spire 
differently formed. In the adult Cypraa (or Cowry), 
the whole of the spire, including the apex or nucleus, 
is covered and concealed by an extraneous deposit of 
shelly matter; and the same process, although to a 
partial extent only, takes place with regard to the genus 
Marffinelia. In many spiral shells the upper whorls 
(which originally formed the nucleus) are deserted by 
the animal, in consequence of the volume of its body 
having increased so rapidly that these whorls were too 
small to receive any part of it, and they therefore became 
unnecessary. 

Growth. — Owing to the difficulty which exists in keep- 
ing and observing Mollusks in a state of confinement for 
any length of time, and especially those which live in the 
open sea, very little is known as to the mode and rate 
of their increase. Some interesting experiments on the 
growth of land-shells were, however, made by Mr. E. J. 
Lowe and communicated to the Royal Society in 1854 *. 
The result of his observations is as follows : — 1st, The 
shells of HeHcid4B increase but Uttle for a considerable 
period, never amving at maturity before the animal has 
once become dormant (or hibernated). 2nd, Shells do 
uot grow whilst the animal remains dormant. 8rd, The 

* Proceedings, toI. vii. p. 8. 
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growth of shells is very rapid when it does take place. 
4th, Most species bury themselves in the ground to 
increase the dimensions of their shells. Helix ponuUia 
and many other shells retreat for that purpose in summer, 
having their heads and the mouths of their shells down« 
wards (this position being reversed during hibernation); 
H, rotundata burrows into decayed wood for the same 
purpose ; while Pupa umbilicata, Clausilia nigricans (C. 
rugosa) , and Bulimus obscurus bury their heads only while 
the increase takes place. With regard to marine shells 
it may be observed that sea- water does not everjrwhere 
contain the same relative proportion of mineral and 
chemical ingredients, and that the admixture of firesh 
water has a material effect on the substance, texture, and 
composition of sea-shells. In estuaries, where the water 
is brackish, oyster-shells are smaller and thinner than 
usual, owing to the deficiency of calcareous salts ; while 
the shells of oysters procured from considerable depths 
in the open sea and at some distance from the land are 
remarkably large, thick, and heavy. 

Colour. — The dye by which the outer layer of shells 
is stained, and which often forms bands, streaks, spots, 
and other markings of the most beautifid and varied 
hues, is secreted by special glands of the mantle. Owing, 
however, to some defect in this organ of secretion, the 
colouring-matter is occasionally wanting; and nearly 
every kind of shell, which is usually tinted, has what is 
termed an " albino " or white variety. This is the case 
with regard both to land and marine Testacea. 

The late Professor Forbes, in a paper which was 
published in the 'Proceedings' of the Royal Society*, 
entitled " Note on an indication of depth of Primeval 
Seas, afforded by the remains of colour in fossil Tes- 

» VoL ni. p. 21. 
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tacea,'' observed that^ " in our own seas^ Testacea, taken 
ftom below 100 fathoms^ even when they were indivi- 
duals of species vividly striped or banded in shallower 
zones, were quite white or colourless ; that between 60 
and 80 fathoms striping and banding were rarely pre- 
sented by our own shells, especially in the northern 
provinces ; but from 50 fathoms shallow- wards, colours 
and patterns were well marked/' 

I cannot help thinking that there must have been 
some mistake as to the first and second of these obser- 
vations. At least, my own experience induces me to 
form a different conclusion. 

Instances of depths exceeding 100 fathoms in our seas 
are very rare. I only know of two. One of them is 
a submarine trough off the Mull of Galloway, called 
" Beaufort's Dyke,'' where the depth is 145 fathoms ; and 
the other is a pit in the Sound or Sleat of Skye. The 
results of dredging in Beaufort's Dyke are recorded in 
the ' Annals of Natural History*.' Although shells 
usually inhabiting comparatively shallow water, and 
distinctly striped or banded [Tapes virginea and VentLS 
ovata)y were obtained alive from this remarkable depth, 
no deficiency of colour or markings is noticed in the 
account of these results. In the other case, I can state 
from my own knowledge that the shells were as highly 
coloured and the markings quite as vivid as in specimens 
found at a depth of 80 fathoms in another part of the 
Sleat of Skye. Soundings were taken with Massey's 
patent \ogj and living Testacea were brought up in the 
dredge from 118 &thoms. On this occasion Captain 
Otter was with me, and I had the benefit of his great ex- 
perience in such matters. Last year I dredged for some 
weeks off the Shetland Isles at depths between 60 and 

» VoLx., Sept. 1842, p. 21. 
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80 fathoms ; and not only were live shells which I pro- 
cured from those depths as brightly coloured and marked 
with as distinct patterns as shells of the same species {e.g. 
of Trochus ziziphinus), taken at low-water mark^ but 
colourless or white varieties of such species were found 
in the same spots. The Star-fishes lately got by Dr. 
Wallich in the Arctic Sea from a depth of 1260 fathoms 
still retain their former colours ; and^ during the recent 
expedition of Torell and other Swedish naturalists to 
Spitzbergen^ a portion of the sea-bottom was brought up 
from a depth of 1400 fathoms^ when^ among other ani- 
mals of different types^ a Crustacean of bright colours is 
said to have made its appearance. The extent to which 
light penetrates into the abysses of the ocean, as well as 
the mode of its transmission, does not seem to be known. 

Decollation. — Some univalve MoUusca, both terrestrial 
and aquatic, the shells of which have a long and slowly 
enlarging spire, desert the first or top whorls, and get 
rid of them by a process called decollation or truncature. 
The suture, or point of junction between this part of the 
spire and the rest of the shell, is usually very slight ; 
and the animal effects the process of decollation by 
burying itself in the earth if a land-snail, or rubbing 
its shell against a stone or other hard substance if a 
freshwater or marine species, in order to disengage itself 
from the empty and useless whorls. Before doing this, 
however, it reconstructs the top of its spire by forming 
a hemispherical plate of shelly matter between that part 
of the shell which is to be retained and the empty top. 
Among land-snails Bulimus decoUatus is a well-known 
instance of this peculiarity^ among fireshwater snails 
lAmruea glahruy and among the marine univalves TVun- 
catella truncatula. 

Erosion. — The outer layers of the shells of aquatic 
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MoUusca, as well bivalve as univalve^ are frequently ex- 
coriated or decorticated^ and sometimes to a considerable 
depth when the shell is thick, as in Unto margaritifer, 
or the pearl-mussel. Several marine species^ especially 
those otAstarte, Mytilus, and Littorina, are also affected 
in the same way. Various theories have been put for- 
ward to account for this erosion. In the case of fresh- 
water shells, many naturalists have supposed that it is 
caused by gaseous action, some have attributed it to the 
attacks of Myriapodous insects, a few to excavation by 
the eggs of Neritina ftumatilisy MM. de Saulcy and Fis- 
cher, as well as Mr. Bland, to other Mollusca eating away 
the calcareous matter for the purpose of constructing 
and repairing their own shells, and MM. Cuigneau and 
Lespinasse to parasitic Conferva and other hydrophytes. 
But as this phenomenon is not confined to freshwater 
sheUs, some other explanation must be sought for. It 
is very probable that the former class of cases may be 
attributable to chemical action, and especially that of 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; but in the other, and perhaps 
all the cases, the effect may be produced by another 
cause. Mr. Grove suggests that it may be owing to the 
want of homogeneity in the substance of the shell, and 
that the slightest and almost imperceptible inequality in 
the surfSace would result in an electrolytic action of the 
water, which would gradually dissolve portions of the 
shell. Sea-water is more likely to produce this effect 
than fresh water, by reason of the stronger galvanic pro- 
perty of the former. Corrosion of metals by water or 
moisture may be due to the same cause. As the sub- 
ject does not appear to have received much attention in 
a chemical point of view, I trust the following remarks, 
from so great an authority as Mr. Grove, will help to 
throw some light upon it. The shells which I submitted 
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to his examination were those of Litiorina liter ea, or the 
common periwinkle. 

*• March 26, 1862. 

^' Dear Jeffreys, — As you wish me to put on paper 
the suggested explanation of your difficulty, viz. why 
it is that substances apparently homogeneous are cor- 
roded in patches or irregular hollows, I endeavour to do 
so, premising that it is only theoretical and may be 
found not to accord with all your facts. 

" If a plate of pure zinc be immersed in dilute sul- 
phuiic acid, little or no chemical action takes place ; 
but keep in contact with the zinc another metal, say an 
iron nail, and the zinc is rapidly oxidated and dissolved, 
hydrogen being evolved from the surface of the iron. The 
action is most rapid at the points most proximate to the 
iron ; so that, if the nail be laid upon the zinc, both being 
immersed in the liquid, the iron would seem to eat its 
way into the zinc. If a few iron filings be placed upon 
the zinc, the action will be similar, but will begin more 
slowly and increase as the points of iron are exposed, 
these latter being protected to a great extent by their 
being negative and coated with hydrogen. If an in- 
finitesimal quantity of copper be dissolved in the acid, it 
will be precipitated in a metallic state on the negative 
points and make these permanent centres of action. So, 
if no iron be made to touch the zinc, after a time some 
want of absolute homogeneity is sure to determine a 
chemical action ; and as any trace of metal existing in 
the solution will by this chemical (or, rather, electrolytic) 
action be deposited on the negative points, or those 
Teast attacked, the action will continually increase, and, 
instead of being uniform, will be in patches around the 
negative centres. Thus a piece of common zinc of com- 
merce which contains small portions of iron and tin will 
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be corroded in pits or holes. With imperfectly con- 
ducting bodies the action is similar; at very short di- 
stances they conduct^ and the action spreads or extends 
from a point to the surrounding points. Sometimes^ in- 
stead of forming a patch, the chemical action eats its 
way in a dendritic form, pursuing the ramifications of 
either the more oxidable portion of the substances or 
of the more accessible negative points. The slightest 
superficial change will produce a corresponding corro- 
sion : thusj if you were to breathe on a polished plate of 
iron and wipe away the condensed moisture from half 
the plate, leaving that on the other half to evaporate, 
the iron would subsequently rust in a different manner 
on the two parts. K you electrify a plate of glass having 
letters cut in paper on it, and subsequently expose' it 
without the paper to hydrofluoric acid, the parts p/e- 
viously uncovered will be attacked ; and so, if you simply 
allow the paper letters to remain on the glass for some 
time (say a day or two), and then blow them off by 
breathing on the glass, or by the vapour of hydrofluoric 
add, the letters will be made manifest. You may easily 
imagine a number of other instances. The effects all pro- 
ceed from a want of perfect homogeneity, either original 
or impressed by some very trifling circumstance, and 
from the fact that, points of action having once been 
established, the corrosion is increased by the effects it 
itself produces and the deposits it forms. A dentist, to 
core a carious tooth, scrapes out all the diseased parts, 
&c. Another cause of localized destructive agency is that 
of crystallization: if a plate of common earthenware 
has been used to contain saline solutions and is then 
allowed to dry and is put aside, it will effloresce in spots 
and a sort of vegetation will sprout up here and there, 
disintegrating the plate in patches. I have now in my 
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laboratory a piece of earthenware^ which was used merely 
to hold a small voltaic battery and catch the chance 
spillings c^ sulphate of zinc from the cells^ which is 
here and there eaten out in deep pits^ and in other places 
pockmarked with small spots. If this dish had been 
exposed to alternations of sea-water and air, a similar 
effect would have taken place ; and yet there was no per- 
ceptible want of homogeneity in the dish at first. 

" The tree-like corrosions between the object-lenses of 
old telescopes are probably due to the same causes, or one 
of them. The old experiments of the zinc and silver 
tree are instances of the same sort of action. Wet a 
glass plate with nitrate of silver and hold the point of a 
pin in it, the acid leaves the silver for the copper ; but 
the silver is not deposited in a uniform circle, but in a 
beautiful arborescent form. Old wine-bottles are fr^ 
quently found corroded, some in spots, others in tree- 
like figures. 

"I believe the above will help to solve the problem 
you are investigating ; at all events, I can offer no better 
solution. « Ever yours, 

" W. R. Grove." 

I may add that limestone rocks are fretted in the 
same way as the shells of Purpura lapillus and a stunted 
variety of Mytilus edulis which are found on these rocks, 
aU having the same calcareous basis. The erosion of 
bivalves is greater at their beaks, where the connexion 
between the animal and the shell is weaker than in other 
parts. This is also the case with the points of univalves. 
The action appears to be prevented by the epidermis. 

Operculum, — The homy or shelly plate ("pot-lid") 
by which many imivalve Mollusca close the mouths of 
their shells is attached by a strong muscle to the back 
(nr upper surface of the foot^ and it serves to protect the 
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mcdlnftk from the attacks or intrusion of other animals. 
It is oAen formed on the same plan as the spire of the 
•hell, but it diflFers from the ktter in being nearly always 
compressed instead of tubular. The only exception to 
this rule of which I am aware^ as far as r^ards European 
Mcdlusca, is that of Zanclea, where the operculum is 
pyramidal. It has^ indeed^ been stated that the opercu- 
lum of AdeorUs mbcarinata is cellular ; but the supposed 
operculum of this rather common shell belongs to the 
Foraminifera and is the SpiriUina perforata of William- 
son. The mistake arose from the shells and Forami- 
nifera having been found by the late Mr. William Clark 
in the same parcel of dredged sand ; and as the latter 
exactly fitted the mouths of the former^ he concluded 
that the Foraminifera were the opercula of the shells. 
The original specimens are now in my collection. A few 
of our native Mollusca^ as well land as freshwater and 
marine {e. g, species of Cyclostoma, Neritina, Bythinia, 
and PhananeUa), have calcareous or shelly opercula. 
The opercula of other kinds are homy and usually thin. 
The operculum of Neritina and Jeffreysia is furnished 
with an excentric process^ or apophysis^ which enables 
it to fit more closely into the shelly like the bolt of a lock 
into the box. In most cases the operculum is spiral ; 
but in Pahidina, Phasianella, and a few other genera it 
is concentric. The whorls on some of the homy opercula 
nearly correspond in number with those of the shell, 
being multispiral in Trochtis and paucispiral in Liitorina ; 
but this rule is not universal. There is a difference of 
opinion among physiologists as to the mode in which the 
operculum is formed. Some consider the mantle as the 
organ of secretion^ others the foot^ while according to a 
few it is formed by the glands of a special organ called 
the operculigerous lobe. Adanson and lately Dr. Gray 
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have likened the operculum to the second valve of bivalve 
shells ; but these do not appear to be homologoos oigans, 
although equally serving to cover the body of the moUnak. 
Calcareous processes^ which answer the purpose of oper- 
culai occur in a genus of land snails {ClauHHa), as well 
as in marine bivalves belonging to the genus Teredo. 
In the former case this process consists of a twisted plate, 
which is not attached to the animal^ but acts like a spring- 
door in closing the interior of the shell; and in Teredo 
there are two such processes, each shaped like a spatula, 
and attached to the body by strong muscles. Specimens 
of Buccinum undatum and Fusus antiquum are sometimes 
bioperculate ; and occasionally one of these opercula is 
divided into two, or even three laminse, which are piled 
upon each other, so as to give the specimen the appear- 
ance of having three or four opercula. In some cases of 
this malformation in Buccinum undatum^ the two oper- 
cula are too large to be contained within the sheU, and 
overlap each other; but in others they are abortive and 
widely separate from each other. They are found in 
individuals of all ages ; and they appear to be congenital, 
and not the result of accidental loss and renewal. In 
one instance of malformation connected with this subject, 
which fell under my observation, a deficiency, instead 
of a redundancy, of opercular formation occurred, and 
may have been caused by disease. A living specimen of 
Fu9u^ gradUa, which I procured last year in the Shetland 
Isles, had no operculimi or even the scar or trace of any 
such process. The back of the foot, where the oper- 
culum was placed in other specimens of the same kind, 
was merely hardened by exposure. In Buccinum Hum-^ 
phreysianum the operculum is very small, and only covers 
part of the aperture or mouth of the shell when the animal 
withdraws itself. In some species of the genus Mangelia 
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it is entirely wanting. M. nivalis has a distinct operculum ; 
while M. Ginnaniana (which belongs to the same section 
of this genns and is found in company with M. nivalis 
in our northern sea) has not the slightest vestige of an 
operculum. Exceptional instances of the same kind occur 
in the tropical genera Valuta, Conus, and Oliva. But a 
remarkable peculiarity is presented by some species of 
IttntMna, which are furnished in their embryonic state 
with perfect opercula. These processes afterwards dis- 
appear^ being probably absorbed by the animal when the 
shell becomes too large to be thus closed. Sars^ Van 
Beneden^ and Vogt have shown that the fry of many 
Nudibranchs, as well as of that anomalous molluak 
Elysia viridis, have Nautiliform and operculated shells. 
The fry of Dolium perdix, which has also an operculated 
shell in this stage of growth only^ is so unlike the adult, 
that the late Professor Forbes constituted for it a new 
genus of another order^ under the name oi Macgillivrayia, 
The fry of a curious land moUusk {Parmacella) , which 
partakes more of the nature of a slug than a snail^ is said 
to be enclosed in an operculated shell. In the adult this 
shell becomes more rudimentary and only covers a small 
part of the body. This is a case of retrogressive^ rather 
than of " progressive development." 

Epidermis. — Most shells have an outer horny covering, 
called an ^^ epidermis " or " periostracon/' which appears 
to be analogous to the periosteum of bones in vertebrate 
animals. Its office is probably to protect the shell from 
the chemical action of the air or water inhabited by the 
mollusk. It is formed simultaneously with the shell, and 
probably by the same organ of secretion. It is usually 
glossy, and sometimes resembles a coat of varnish. In 
Atiarie (a genus of marine bivalves) it is thick and 
strong. In some of the whelks and land snails it re- 
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sembles the pile of cloth^ and is occasionally produoed 
into bristles or hairs ; but in most cases it is very thin 
and only forms a delicate film. It eidsts also in shells 
which are internal^ as those of Limax and Lamellaria, but 
not in Cyprtea or the cowry^ which is constantly being 
lubricated by the mantle. In its nature it appears to 
be persistent and almost indestructible^ being not unfre- 
c}uently found stiU adhering to shells in upper tertiary 
strata. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EXTERNAL RELATIONS. 

KXKMUIS OF MOLLUSCA. PAR.\8ITE8. USES TO MAN: VIZ. FOOD, 

MEDICINE, ORNAMENT, AND ECONOMY. — INJUBIES TO MAX. — 
STUDY OP CONCHOLOOY. — PLEA8UKES AND DR.VWBACK8. INCI- 
DENTS OF THE PURSUIT. 

Enemies of Mollusca, — These soft creatures are the 
favourite food of many animals. Man is not the only 
one that finds them savoury and digestible, and that 
hunts them down with insatiable voracity. The slow- 
ness of their movements makes them an easy prey ; and 
their shells aflTord them no protection against their 
larger enemies. On land, hedgehogs (and it is said the 
fox also), rats, thrushes, ducks and other birds, snakes, 
lizards, toads, zoophagous beetles and centipedes pursue 
them and greatly thin their numbers. An insect (the 
Cochleoctonus vordx) lays an egg in the body of dif- 
ferent species of snails, which, when hatched, eats up by 
slow degrees the whole of its unwilling host, and then 
curls itself up in the spire of the empty shell, until it is 
tunied into a chrysalis. The Mollusca which live in 
fresh water are devoured by wild ducks and other birds 
of that class, frogs, fishes, leeches, and the larvae of the 
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dragon-fly. The innimierable host of mariae Mollusca 
afford a constant supply of food to sea-fowl of various 
sorts^ fish (especially the cod^ haddock^ mullet, gurnard, 
halibut^ and wAe), crabs and other Crustacea, star-fishes, 
sea-cucumbers, and Actinue. No less than 35,000 spe- 
cimens of a small bivalve {Tkirtafda minuta) were esti- 
mated by Mr. Hyndman to be contained in the stomach 
of a single mullet which had been taken in Lame Lough. 
They are not even spared by their own kind. M. Des- 
hayes fed some pet snails with chopped-up morsels of 
one of their companions^ which appeared to be unhealthy 
and not likely to survive. Many instances of such 
cannibal propensities in the land and freshwater MoUusca 
will be found in this volume. Bulla lignaria is a great 
tyrant among the smaller marine shell-fish, and uses the 
strong plates of its singular gizzard to crush them. All 
the whelk-tribe, as well as the Naticte, enfold their testa- 
ceous prey in their large feet, and drill holes in the shells, 
as before observed, in order to feed on their contents. 
The great strength of the shells possessed by some whelks 
does not save them firom becoming victims in their turn. 
I have been informed by intelligent fishermen, that, if 
their lobster-pots (in which the Buccinum undatum is 
often caught) are left a few hours longer than usual, the 
shells of the whelks are found cracked 'Mike nuts,'' 
having been cleared out by the lobsters and crabs while 
they were fellow-prisoners. Quantities of this kind of 
whelk are caught on the Dogger-bank as bait for the cod- 
fisheries of Iceland and Greenland. The way in which 
gold-fish contrive to extract the animals from fresh- 
water shells is curious. When the shell is too large to 
be swallowed, the fish puts its mouth to it, and then, 
sucking it for some minutes, lets it go. After a while 
the snail recovers and withdraws itself from its shell. 
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when the fish again seises and sucks it, repeating this 
operation for hours and sometimes for days, until its 
victim is exhausted. Whether the fish kills its prey by 
means of any poisonous injection is a question which 
might be answered by some observant naturalist who 
not only has an aquarium but makes good use of it. In 
consequence of this continual and internecine warfiue, 
an excessive increase in the number of mollusks, both 
on land and in water, is checked. 

Parasites. — Very little appears to be known with re- 
spect to the animal and v^etable parasites which are 
nourished by the juices or excretions of living Mollusca. 
On land, several kinds of slug are infested by a small 
white mite (Philodromtis iimacum, Jenyns), which may 
often be seen in considerable numbers running actively 
over their bodies, but apparently not doing the slugs any 
harm, except, perhaps, in slightly lessening or interfering 
with their secretion of slime, on which these insects pro- 
bably feed. The Rev. Leonard Jenyns says that the 
most striking feature in the history of this kind of para- 
sitic mite is ^' the circumstance of its not confining its 
abode to the external surface of the slug, but often re- 
tiring within the body of that animal^-eflecting its en- 
trance by means of the lateral foramen which leads to 
the cavity of the lungs.** And he observes, '^Indeed 
I am inclined to think that this cavity is its principal 
residence, whence it only comes forth occasionally to 
ramble about the surface of the body. In one instance 
I confined in a close box a slug which, to all appearance, 
was free from parasites. On opening the box a day or 
two afterwards, I observed very many crawling about the 
slug externally, all of which would seem to have pro- 
ceeded from the pulmonary cavity. On another occa- 
sion I obsen-ed these insects running in and out of the 
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eavity at pleasure; and some which I saw retire into it 
nerer rei^ipeared^ although I watched the slug narrowly 
for a oooaiderable time. It is remarkable that the slug 
qipears to suffer no particular inconvenience from these 
panudtes^ and even allows them to run in and out of the 
lateral orifice without betraying the slightest symptoms 
of irritation/' M. Barthdemy has noticed in the eggs of 
one kind of slug numbers of a small Nematoid worm^ 
which he has named Afcarioides limacis. These worms 
are present in the egg at the moment of its being laid^ 
baring been preriously deposited by the parent worm 
while liring in the ovary of the slug. The young worms 
must therefore have been introduced into the egg while 
it waa being formed. They appear to adopt the same 
course as the parasitic larvs of the Ichneumon when 
they are deposited in the body of a grub^ and to spare the 
vital parts of the embryo on which they feed, imtil the 
period has arrived for their own development. In fresh 
water, the pond-miuisel {Anodonta) constantly entertains 
a large party of parasites, consisting of another kind of 
mite {Atax ypsilaphara, Bimts), which are so tenacious of 
life, that after their host has been put into boiling water 
and killed they surrive and crawl about as if nothing 
had happened to them. A kind of hair-worm {Gordius 
inqmlbmB^ Miiller) attaches itself in clusters to Limmea 
stoffnaUs and many other freshwater snails. In all pro- 
bability, however, these are not true parasites, and only 
attach themselves to the Mollusca for the sake of the 
shelter afforded by their sheUs or mantles, obtaining 
their food from the water and not from the snails, be- 
cause their heads are always seen outside and in active 
motion when the snails are crawling. Each genus, if 
not every species, of freshwater snail may have its own 
pseudoparasite. Limnaa, Planorbis, Physa, Ancylus, 
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and Bythinia are similarly infested; but they are of 
various sizes, and some of them have different habitats. 
In the sea, a small kind of pea-crab {Pinnoteres vete- 
rum) is frequently found inside the mantle of Cyprina 
Islandica, Modiola modiolus (or the great horse-muasdi), 
and Pinna pectinata, taking up its abode in these snug 
quarters for parasitic purposes, and not (as was imagined 
by the too credulous Pliny) in order to warn the Pinna of 
the approach of its foes, like a faithful friend or watch- 
dog. Professor KoUiker has lately noticed in the shells 
of several kinds of MoUusca, both univalve and bivalve, 
certain vegetable parasites, which he r^ards as unicellular 
fungi. They form minute tubes, which run straight 
through the pores or fibres of the shell. He thought 
it probable that these vegetable parasites dissolve the car- 
bonate of lime contained in the shell by means of an acid 
which they may have the power of secreting. But the pro- 
cess by which shells are perforated by vegetable as well 
as animal organisms does not seem to be imderstood, and 
requires much elucidation in a chemical point of view. 

Uses to Man, — {Food,) — ^We naturally consider our- 
selves (as the " lords of the creation'^) the sole pivot round 
which all other creatures turn, without much sympathy 
with them or regard for their wants and feelings. But 
the countless and complicated links of the chainwork in 
which all Nature is involved are so closely and wonder- 
fully connected together, that not one of them can be 
broken or displaced without interfering with the eco- 
nomy of the whole. Much of the animal food which we 
consume has been nourished at the expense of other 
creatures, which in their turn have subsisted upon smaller 
organisms ; and this process of destruction is repeated 
until the bottom of the scale of animal life has been 
reached. Then the varied and inexhaustible stores of 
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inorgaiiic snbetanoes are called into requisition^ and 
these again are supplied and renewed from decayed par- 
tides of once living matter. Thus a never-ending cycle 
of waste and renewal takes place, in accordance with the 
beneficent design of the Author of all things I 

The principal use which the Mollusca subserve, so 
fiur as man is concerned, is to supply him, directly and 
indirectly, with an abimdance of food. It is true that this 
kind of food is not so grateful to us in a civilized as in 
an uncivilized state; but one of our most favourite lux- 
uries is derived from this source, and the oyster, fortu- 
nately, inhabits those regions where civilization has 
attained its present height of perfection. Many other 
kinds of shell-fish, such as scallops and cockles, are not 
less wholesome than the king of the Mollusks, and are 
by no means to be despised ,* and the ormer [Haliotis 
tuberculata) is reckoned a delicacy in the Channel Isles, 
when properly cooked. The salt flavour which is so 
much reUshed by a maritime population is imparted by 
all the marine Mollusca. The quantity (amounting to 
many hundreds of tons) of whelks, mussels, and peri- 
winkles which is every year disposed of in Billingsgate 
market alone is almost incredible ; and there is no 
seaport or adjoining tract of country, especially in the 
manufacturing and mining districts, but has a consider- 
able traffic carried on within it by a numerous and in- 
dustrious class of itinerant dealers in such wares. On 
many parts of the Scotch and Irish coasts shell-fish form 
a considerable portion of the food of the poorer inha- 
bitants ; and in a few of our more remote and almost 
inaccessible islets (such as Fair Isle and some of the 
Western Hebrides) positive starvation would ensue in 
winter, if it were not for these unfailing and easy sup- 
plies. In an indirect way, the Mollusca contribute still 
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more to the sustenance of man^ by supporting the innu- 
merable shoals of cod^ ling^ haddock^ halibut^ and various 
other sorts of fish which abound in our seas and provide 
a constant livelihood for a hardy race^ and through them 
for a great part of our population, who, both from neces- 
sity and choice, are fish-eaters. Our Continental neigh- 
bours, not being so well supplied as we are with sea-fish, 
do not disdain any "frutti del mare/' The date-shell 
{Lithodamus dactyltis), which is extracted with much 
labour from the solid rock on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, is reckoned a dish fit for an emperor; and M. 
Becluz says of a kind of cockle [Cardium Uemgatum), 
" Sa chair est savoureuse et prisee du gourmet/' 

The Romans had their oyster-beds, as well as their 
Cochlearia or snail-preserves; and Varro, in his 3rd 
Book (''De villaticis pastionibus''), describes ftdly the 
method adopted by his countrj^men for improving the 
different breeds of oysters by crossing. The improve- 
ment of the breed of oysters, as well as their preserva- 
tion, ranks in France as a science, and has received the 
name of " huitreculture,'' its professor being M. Coste. 
We can, but (alas I) do not, manage these things so 
well. Even land-snails are pressed into the service of 
the French, and enter rather largely into their cookery. 
No one can have traversed the streets of Paris, or of the 
larger towns in France, without seeing dishes of Helix 
pomatia temptingly displayed in the shops of restaurants, 
like kidneys and white-bait in the windows of London 
eating-houses. The list of eatable snails in France is 
very considerable and comprises some comparatively 
small species. '^ Chacun a son goiit V 

{Medicine.) — In our pharmacopoeia of former times a 
decoction of snails was much esteemed as a remedy in 
onary complaints ; and great numbers of them were 
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mmiCTcifally pounded alive for that purpose. Even in 
the present day snail-broth is said to be serviceable as a 
lenitiTe. In France an extract from snails^ called * H^- 
lieine,' is used in similar cases. The spongy plate of 
the common cuttle {Sepia officinalis), calcined oyster- 
ahella^ and the limacella of the large slug {lAmax maxi' 
mui)f aa well as ''crabs'-eyes'^ (or the concretions of 
cdcareons matter found in the stomach of the eatable 
erab), were used during the last century in the prepara- 
tion of certain medicines. 

(Omameni.)' — ^When the Romans were the masters of 
these islands they ransacked not only our seas and estu- 
aries for oysters (those from the Mediterranean being 
very scarce and inferior in quality) but also our northern 
rivers for pearls^ which were extracted from the Unto 
margarUifer. This shelly with its accompanying product, 
is represented in the Frontispiece to the present volume. 
The search for native pearls continued until a compara- 
tivdy modem period^ when it was superseded by the 
successful prosecution of the true pearl-fishery in Eastern 
seas^ the valuable and lustrous produce of which threw 
into the shade our comparatively worthless and dull 
jewel. Other species of freshwater mussel^ as well as 
the oyster, ormer, sea-mussel, and cockle, and even the 
periwinkle, occasionally yield pearls, but of an unservice- 
able kind. It is evident, from an examination of the 
ahells in which such excrescences are formed, that they 
are owing to an irregular and partial secretion by the 
mantle of the nacreous and lamellar substance which 
lines the inside of the shell. In all probability the 
proximate cause is some extraneous body, and not dis- 
ease as was formerly supposed. In freshwater bivalves 
the irritating tenacity of parasitic insects and worms 
{lAmnochares Anodonta and Distoma duplicatum), and 
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in marine bivalves the attacks of perforating annelids, 
would be sufficient inducements for the shell-fish endea- 
vouring to smother or keep out its assailants by secre- 
ting an extra quantity of nacreous matter. The nudeus 
of many pearls reveals the origin of their formation. A 
communication made by Signer Antonio Villa in 1860 
to the Literary and Scientific Athenaeum at Milan (en- 
titled ''Sull' origine delle perle''), and another by Mr. 
Robert Gamer to the Linnean Society in December 1861 
(" Note on the formation of pearls"), will well repay a 
perusal by those who are interested in this curious sub- 
ject. The unsuccessful experiments made a century ago 
by Linn^ for the artificial production of pearls by the 
Unio margaritifer in the rivers of Sweden (and for which 
he took out a patent), and the ingenious process invented 
by the Chinese, of putting little josses or images of some 
incorrodible metal between the mantle and shell of an- 
other freshwater mussel, so as to have them coated over 
with several layers of pearly matter, are now well known. 
Great quantities of the Mytilus edulis are said to have 
been collected a few years ago in the estuary of the 
Conway, as well as in the North of Ireland, and exported 
on account of the Jews, for the purpose of fabricating 
mock pearls out of their nacreous linings. 

Another testaceous article of commerce in this coun- 
try for ornamental purposes is the " ormer " or ear-shell 
(Haliotis tuberculata), which is found abundantly in the 
Channel Isles. Many tons of these shells are annually 
gathered for the Birmingham market ; and their inner 
coats of mother-of-pearl are sufficiently thick to make 
buttons and studs, or for inlaying. 

Shells of various kinds are collected wholesale from 
the famous beach of the islet of Herm, and sent to 
England for fancy-work. The Romans used shells for 
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ornamenting their dwellings. Oell's ' Pompeiana' (vol.i. 
pp. 195, 196) contains an interesting description of the 
celebrated " Fountain of Shells/^ which appears to have 
been decorated with the Tyrian murex and pilgrim scal- 
lop ; and these shells are stated to have been '^ neither 
calcined by the heat of the eruption nor changed by the 
lapse of so many centuries.'^ Cicero is said to have also 
used shells in decorating a fountain at his Formian villa. 
In our own country it was once the fashion to ornament 
grottos in the same way. 

Among other ornamental uses may be mentioned the 
purple dye which is yielded by many shell-fish. The 
Greeks and Romans extracted it from Murex trun- 
cuius and other species which we do not possess ; and 
the process of dyeing constituted one of their most 
important manufactures. An excellent article on this 
subject^ considered in a scientific and artistic point of 
view, and entitled " Natural History of the Purple of the 
Ancients/' by Professor Duthiers of Lille, will be found 
in the ^Proceedings of the Royal Society' for 1860*. 
Dr. Bizio, a distinguished chemist, has also investigated 
the nature and properties of these dyes ; and a learned 
Scotch divine, the Rev. James Smith, has given, in the 
^Zoologist' for 1849, a classical and elaborate disqui- 
sition on the same subject. The common dog-whelk 
{Purpura lapillus) of our own rocky coasts, as well as 
Murex erinacetuf, Scalaria communis, and lanthina com- 
munis produce the same colouring-matter, but in a 
smaller quantity and of a much less vivid hue ; and it 
has never been turned to any account. More than a cen- 
tury ago, Borlase, in his ' Natural History of Cornwall,' 
mentions "The purple-marking whelke." He says, "the 
juice which marks is in a separate bag, of a yellowish- 

» Vol. X. p. 579. 
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green when first drawn upon linen, grows a Utde ruddy 
afterwards, till it comes to a faint purple ; when dry, 
and the linen washed, it is of a good purple, and rather 
betters by age and frequent washing/' A cambric 
handkerchief, which I stained more than twenty years 
ago with the dye from the purpuriferous gland of a 
dog-whelk, still retains its violet hue. The pillar lip of 
this shell often exhibits the same tinge of colour. 
Nearly two centuries ago Lister tried, but in vain, to 
fix the purple dye which is yielded in such quantity by 
the Planorbis cometis, a freshwater snail. 

(Economy.) — Other uses to which the shells of Mol- 
lusca are sometimes applied in this country are numerous 
and varied, although not very important. The valves 
of the great pond-mussel {Anodonta cygnea) make here, 
as well as in the North of France, excellent cream- 
skimmers. The mussels are procured by means of a 
long pointed stick, which is inserted between the gaping 
valves when the animal is feeding, and these closing on 
the stick allow it to be drawn up out of the water. The 
shell of the almond- whelk [Pusus antiquus) serves our 
northern fishermen for a lamp, being suspended from a 
nail in the wall or ceiling of their hut by a piece of 
string, which is fastened round the shell in a triangular 
fashion. The inside is filled with fish-oil, and a wick of 
cotton or tow is put into the canal at the extremity of 
the mouth. This I have seen prepared and used in the 
Shetland Isles ; and I doubt whether any antique lamp 
could excel it in elegance of shape. In the palmy days 
of the Italian and Flemish schools, valves of a freshwater 
mussel (named for this reason Unio pictorum) were used 
by the great masters to hold their colours. Although 
they have been superseded by palettes for this purpose, 
they are sold by many artists^-colourmen in London, 
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oontaining a preparation of gold or silver leaf for em- 
blazoning. The valves of Pecten maximus and P. oper* 
cularis make an ornamental as well as a useful little 
dish for scalloped oysters. Ormers are used in Guernsey 
by farmers to frighten away small birds firom the standing 
com^ two or three of these shells being strung together 
and suspended by a string from the end of a long stick, 
80 as to make a clattering noise M^hen moved by the 
wind. Among other services which the Mollusca render 
to man is their indicating an approach of rain or a 
change of temperature. Several interesting facts with 
respect to this hygrometrical property have been recorded 
by Mr. B. Thomas of Cincinnati, U.S., in Dingler's 
' Polytechnisches Journal;^ and as I am not aware that 
similar observations have been made or published in 
Great Britain, I venture to direct the attention of 
naturalists who live in the country to this curious 
inquiry. Mr. Thomas states that snails are more 
reliable than leaves as natural barometers ; that, in con- 
sequence of their never drinking, all the moisture they 
receive is by absorption of rain, mist, or dew through the 
tissues of their bodies, and this they afterguards exude 
at regular intervals, until they obtain a fresh supply 
that the colour of certain kinds of snail varies according 
to the quantity of moisture retained; that two days 
before rain is about to fall they climb trees, which they 
never do on other occasions ; and that when they are 
observed to leave the herbage and get on rocks, it is a 
certain prognostication of wet weather. Not many 
years ago some wonderful stories were afloat as to the 
galvanic nature of snails, which it was proposed to 
turn to account as a medium of communication between 
distant friends ; but this mystery has been eclipsed by 
that of spirit-rapping, with which the moUuscan phe« 
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nomenon may perhaps be classed. I have no doubt 
that both of these mysteries will in due time become 
equally obsolete and superseded by some other preter- 
natural manifestation. 

Injuries to Man. — The siun total of the mischief in- 
flicted by the Mollusca upon Man is easily told and 
reckoned; and it by no means counterbalances the 
benefit he derives from them. At sea^ the damage done 
to the woodwork of our piers by some kinds of ship- 
worm (Teredo), as well as by species of an allied genus 
{Xylophaffo), is indeed not inconsiderable ; and^ before 
copper or yellow-metal sheathing was used for protect- 
ing the bottoms of our outward-bound vessels^ these 
marine scourges used to be justly dreaded. The noble 
breakwater at Plymouth has also suffered^ although not 
to any extent^ from the excavations made in its more 
exposed parts by a small bivalve [Saxicava mgosa) ; and, 
on some parts of the coast, beds of clay, which served as 
natural barriers to ward off the action of tidal waves on 
our harbours, have disappeared in consequence of PAo- 
lades having chosen to take up their abode in them. On 
land, our moUuscan foes are more troublesome than 
formidable. Turnips and cabbages occasionally suffer 
from the partiality of slugs to such succulent food ; and 
of course we cannot help sympathizing with the gentle 
florist who sees her pet carnation nipped in the bud and 
ruined, in consequence of its having been selected by a 
hungry or dainty snail for its supper. But the wire- 
worm, fly, and grub are far more formidable pests to the 
farmer and gardener, and no moUusk has been known 
to attach itself parasitically to Man ; so that we may 
safely challenge the entomologist in favour of the com- 
paratively harmless subjects of this inquiry. Various 
remedies have been proposed for preventing the ravages 
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of slugs and snails in gardens. The application of lime 
has only a temporary effect ; and it may do as much 
harm as good by overstimukting the chemical ingredients 
of some soils. An ingenious method has been proposed 
for protecting flowers by surrounding the bed with cop- 
per and zinc wire, the former being outermost. The 
wire should be laid on the ground and kept clear of 
dirty or fixed in such a way that the snails and slugs 
must crawl over it to reach the flower-bed. In attempt- 
ing to do this, they receive an electric shock, and they find 
the sensation so uncomfortable or unusual, that they 
never venture to transgress the forbidden boundary. Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone assures me that he has no doubt such 
a galvanic battery, or " slug-shocker,^' would answer the 
desired purpose. 

Study of Concholoffy. — As Wordsworth nobly says, 

** Know that pride, 

Howe*er disguised in its own majesty. 

Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 

For any lining thing, hath faculties 

Which he has neyer used ; that thought with him 

Is in its infancy." 

Besides the interest which belongs to the study of any 
branch of Natural History for its own sake, Conchology 
has other claims on our attention in consequence of its 
important relation to Greology. The first consideration 
leads us to admire (if our limited sphere of mental vision 
does not enable us to fully comprehend) the infinite 
wisdom, harmony, and variety of that wonderful scheme 
of creation which connects us with all our fellow-creatures 
in one common bond of sympathy ; and it also teaches 
us a lesson of humility, by showing that all our phy- 
sical, and perhaps even our mental, faculties are shared 
with us by other animals, far indeed inferior to us in 
organization, but equally enjoying the prescient and 
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beneficent care of Him through whom " we all live and 
move and have our being/' The second consideration 
discloses to ns the ancient history of the globe which 
we inhabit; and^ by reason of the durable nature of 
molluscous shells^ which is capable of resisting the 
action of many forces that destroy other organisms^ we 
can apply our knowledge of their living structure and 
habits to the elucidation of some of those difficult pro- 
blems which are necessarily involved in the study of 
Geology. For this reason^ shells have been aptly called 
the " Medals of Creation ; " and they are as important 
to this science as coins are for making us acquainted 
with the history of past nations. The advantages and 
pleasures of the fascinating pursuit of Natural history 
have been so often and so forcibly expatiated upon by 
popular writers on the subject^ that I can hardly hope 
to add anything to promote its interest. As a branch 
of education^ the benefit of such studies is incalcu- 
lable. They impart and inculcate^ in the most agree- 
able form^ the faculty of sound reasonings the continual 
exercise of memory, a love of order, habits of observation, 
and, above all, the necessity of truth. No one can hope 
to be a naturalist who is wanting in accuracy. As a 
source of intellectual gratification, no pursuit of any 
other kind can excel it. It is entitled to bear equal 
rank with the pleasures of " Hope,'' " Memory," " Ima- 
gination," and '* Literature," all of which have had able 
poets and writers to celebrate their praises ; and, although 
the great orator of ancient days had letters especially in 
his view, his admirable remarks will apply with equal 
force to the study and love of Natural science. After 
premising that such pursuits are most worthy of the 
dignity of a thinking being, as well as most humaniring 
and liberal in their tendency, he says, '* Other mental 
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occupations are not suited either to every time^ or to 
creiy age or place : these studies^ however, foster our 
^iier years and impart pleasure to our declining ones ; 
Aey adorn our prosperity, and afford a refuge and solace 
Ui adversity ; they delight us at home, but do not hinder 
Ufl in the discharge of our public duties ; they are our 
Companions in the evening, abroad, and in the country*." 
We are, I fear, too prone to indulge in a patriotic 
boast, that our naturalists are more painstaking and 
numerous than those of other nations ; but, with regard 
to oonchology, I must admit that we are far excelled by 
the French. Moquin-Tandon stands preeminent in the 
elucidation of the anatomy, physiology, and habits of his 
native land and firesh water MoUusca; and the nimiber 
of his countrymen to whose works on the subject of con- 
chology he has referred in his admirable ' Histoire Natu- 
relle des Mollusques terrestres et fluviatiles de France * 
is no less than 168. Can we show any work at all equal 
to his as regards knowledge or labour on our own land 
and freshwater MoUusca, or one-half of the above num- 
ber a3 British writers on conchology, from Lister to 
the present time? It is true that the marine faima 
of France has not been studied with equal assiduity and 
success ; but our superiority in this respect may be owing 
to the greater extent and variety of sea-coast which we 
possess, as well as to our habits as a maritime people, 
evidenced by the fleet of yachts and pleasure-boats which 
crowd many of our harbours. In the thinly populated 
and comparatively isolated region of Scandinavia, but 
where opportunities of marine investigation are peculiarly 
favourable, we find a host of able and zealous concholo- 
gists (such as Nilsson, Loven, Sars, Hisinger, Steen- 
strup. Oersted, MoUer, Morch, Asbjomsen,Malm, Torell, 

* Cioero, Or. pro Arch. poet. (ed. Anth.) p. 158. 
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and Bergh)^ who are not far^ if at all^ behind ns in the 
race^ and are worthy successors of the great Liime^ 
Miiller^ and Fabricius. Nor are the conchologists in. 
Germany^ Italy^ and other parts of the European con- 
tinent few or unknown^ as may be seen by reference to 
the list of authors which is appended to this Tolnine. 

Pleasures and drawbacks. — In the pursuit of this as 
well as of other branches of Natural History^ not the 
least part of our enjoyment is derived from sympathy 
with other naturalists^ or from what may be, perhaps 
not inappropriately, termed "the freemasonry of the 
craft.'' In my occasional visits to the Continent, I have 
invariably experienced the greatest kindness from many 
who were only known to me by name; nor is such 
good-fellowship less hearty at home than it is abroad. 
On one occasion my hobby of snail-hunting perhaps 
saved me from some trouble or annoyance. In the spring 
of 1850 1 was travelling with my wife through Lombardy, 
when, during a mid-day halt at Rovigo to bait the horses, 
I could not resist taking a walk outside the barriers, 
accompanied by our courier, who had been previously 
useful to me in assisting to collect shells. At the end 
of an hour or so we returned, but found at the barrier- 
gate an Austrian official who demanded our passports. 
This was at first a poser, as I had left in the carriage at 
Rovigo the document which was at that time so indis- 
pensable for passing through the North of Italy. All 
explanations appeared to be unavailing, when the courier 
pulled out of his pocket a collecting-box full of live snails, 
and at once satisfied the smiling official by showing this 
proof of our innocence with the remark, " Ecco, Signore, 
inostripaMaporti!" 

The reminiscences and association of ideas arising out 
of the work of collection are often very pleasant, but 
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^Hscasbnally not unfraught with sadness. A specimen 
^m in after days bring back to our minds many an in- 
cident, which else had been forgotten, of woodland and 
Seaside rambles, of nautical adventure, of excursions in 
^f<>reign lands, and (above all) the companionship of be- 
loved but lost friends, who have, alas I left this fair world 
^iad ns. The bitter drop will arise from the midst of 
tihe sweet and bubbling spring of pleasure, and give us 
pain even among the encircling flowers. It is still the 
aame as when Lucretius wrote— 

" ooroniB, serts panmtar; 

yeqnicqniwn : quoniam medio de fonte leporum 
Soigit amari aliquid, quod in ipais floribus angat." 

Incidents of the pursuit. — It is not always easy to 
enlist fishermen in the cause of science. Most of them 
readily promise, but seldom keep their word ; and they 
do not seem to comprehend how any sensible person can 
take an interest in such pursuits, as they regard all the 
products of the sea, which are not fish, as '' trash.^' In 
the Shetlands, however, I have received much assistance 
from the long-line fishermen, who brought me all the 
whelks (or '^ buckles ^^) which were caught sticking to 
the bait on the deep-sea (or ^^ haaf '^) fishing-banks ; and 
they did this regularly and for several weeks together. 
M. Drouet complained bitterly of the difficulty which he 
experienced in inducing the native fishermen at the 
Azores to bring him any shells, even although he ofiered 
to pay them liberally for their trouble. They told him 
they did not choose to alter their habits ; and one of them, 
after seeing the French conchologist very busy collecting 
some small land-shells, said to his muleteer one day in 
confidence^ '^C'est bien dommage, mais ce seigneur 
fran^ais est pris de \k\'' and, while saying this, he sig- 
nificantlj touched his forehead. How far some persons. 
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who affect to consider themselves as more enlightened 
than the poor fisherman^ may share in his remark^ I will 
not pretend to inquire^ — although it is by no means 
certain that^ by their so doings they are not themselTes 
greater objects of pity than the crazy naturalist. 

A curious question may be raised as to the right of 
any person to collect and appropriate shells or other ob- 
jects of Natural history. According to the strict inter- 
pretation of the law^ all trespasses upon private lands 
without the consent of the occupier are unjustifiable; 
and it makes no difference whether the trespasser is a 
naturalist in pursuit of his amusement^ or whether he 
is simply taking a walk for the sake of exercise. For- 
timately for scientific research, great forbearance is 
almost invariably shown to naturalists by the proprietors 
or occupiers of land, even although the latter may take 
no interest in such pursuits; and the instance to the 
contrary, of which the gifted Hugh Miller complained, 
in his " Cruise of the Betsey ,^^ was probably owing to his 
not having exercised the common courtesy of requesting, 
from a sectarian opponent, permission to collect fossils 
on his land. I could also very well imagine that the 
owner of a " neat villa^* might have a decided objection 
to his favourite fish-pond being invaded by a party of 
conchologists or entomologists armed with ladles or nets, 
especially if they considered it quite unnecessary to gO 
through the ceremony of asking leave. In the case of 
manorial wastes or commons, over which the lord and 
his tenants have certain and well-defined rights, not ex- 
tending to such things as objects of Natural history, no 
question of this kind is ever likely to arise ; and the 
legal maxim, " de minimis non curat lex,'^ would pro- 
bably apply to this case. The majesty of the law would 
not condescend to notice such trifles as a few shells^ in- 
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sects^ or plants. The same role would^ in all probability^ 
hold good in the case of researches for Natural-history 
purposes on those parts of the sea-shore which lie be- 
tween high and low-water mark, and especially if they 
were made exclusively in the pursuit of science and not 
for commercial gain. In a seigniory or honour, com- 
prising several manors, which has an extensive frontage 
to the sea, on the coast of Oower in South Wales, the 
lord is entitled to receive small annual simis, varying 
from sixpence to half-a-crown, by way of acknowledg- 
ment of his rights, for the privilege of gathering cockles, 
mussds, lobsters, and crabs, as well as ore- weed or wrack 
which is used as manure in that part of the country ; 
and distinct licenses are granted for these privileges. 
With respect to the vast tracts of the sea-bottom which 
extend beyond the low-water mark of spring tides, the 
right of the public to explore them with the dredge or 
any other device for scientific purposes has never yet been 
questioned. Even in France, where the garde-marine 
have strict orders not to allow any net or similar imple- 
ment to be on board of a vessel or boat on that coast 
when oysters are out of season, I have found no difficulty 
in obtaining the requisite permission to use my dredge, and 
it was granted readily and with the utmost courtesy. 

In a commercial point of view, British shells do not 
fetch high prices, compared with what is given by col- 
lectors for some exotic rarities. The late Dr. Turton 
stated, in his useful but unsystematic little book called 
' A Conchological Dictionary of the British Islands,' 
that a complete collection of our native shells had 
been estimated to be worth its weight in silver. This 
was certainly a singular mode of valuing such property, 
considering that many of our minute shells, which are so 
light that hundreds of them would scarcely balance the 
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smallest weight used by apothecaries^ are among our 
greatest treasures. As is not uncommon in such cases^ 
beauty of form or brilliancy of colour does not always 
represent the same value as rarity and the consequent 
difficulty of acquisition. As much as £8 has been giren 
for a single specimen of Panoptea Norvegica^ which 
would be considered by all but conchologists as a veiy 
ugly and coarse shell. Some of our scarcer kinds of 
Pusus also command good prices ; and it is said that the 
magnificent specimen of Buccinum acuminatum, which 
once belonged to Lord Kilcoursie and is now in our 
National Museum^ cost the Trustees (or rather the 
country) no less than j612. Mr. Damon of Weymouth, 
as well as Mr. Rich, Mr. Sowerby, and Mr. Wright, all 
of Great Russell Street, London, are the principal dealers 
in this line ; and a priced list of British shells may be 
had of the first-named enterprising person. 



CHAPTER V. 

DISTRIBUTION. 



KXTKNT. ORIGIN OF BRITISH M0LLU8CA. FOSSILS. OULF- 

6TKEAM. 

Extent. — It has long been notorious that distinct 
groups of Mollusca, as well as of other animals and of 
plants, occupy more or less extensive areas of the earth's 
surface. This distribution is generally more limited with 
regard to terrestrial kinds than to those which have an 
aquatic habitat. The temperatiure of the sea at certain 
depths is constantly the same everywhere, and it does not 
appear to be afiected by that of the surfiice. One species 
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of the marine Testaoea {Saxicava arctica or rugosa) is said 
to be almost '' eosmopdite/' being diffused over all seas 
fiom Baffin's Bay to that which washes the shores of 
Anstralia. It has also a wide range of habitat in the 
lame aeas, extending fixmi low-water mark down to a 
depth of 100 &thoms and upwards. The distribution of 
Terebratula capiUserpeniis is nearly as extensive in re- 
spect of area and depth of water. This is spread not 
only over all the European seas^ but also (although under 
other names^ viz. tepterUrumahs and Japonica) over a 
great part of the North and South Atlantic^ Pacific^ and 
Indian Oceans. In both of these instances the variation 
of form and sculpture is very considerable^ being coinci- 
dent with, and probably caused by, the extent of habitat. 
PhUine aperta is found in every part of the seas of 
Europe, as well as in Simon's Bay at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in the Australian seas. Saxicava, Terebror- 
tula, and PhUine represent three different orders of MoU 
Insca ; and I have cited them, for that reason, as exam- 
ples of the extent of what is termed '^ geographical distri- 
bution.'^ The limits within which some other kinds of 
Mollusca occur are also very wide ; and the Gulf-stream 
transports to great distances pelagic or floating kinds, 
such as Hyakta, lanthina, and Spirula. But, considering 
all these to be exceptions, it may be assumed as a 
general rule, that there is no specific conformity between 
the marine products of the temperate and tropical 
regions, especially between the Mollusca which inhabit 
that part of the North Atlantic Ocean which confines 
the coasts of Europe, on the one hand, and the rest of 
the Atlantic Ocean, as well as the Pacific, Indian, and 
great Southern Oceans, on the other hand. No authen- 
ticated case has been recorded of any marine West 
Indian species having been found living in the European 
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seas^ or vice versd. The most striking difference appears 
to be with respect to those species called "littoral,'* 
which are more subject to climatal influence than the 
inhabitants of deep water. In the case of freshwater 
shells^ the same rule and exceptions seem to preyail. 
The common pond-snail {Limmea peregra) is diffused 
over the whole of Europe^ as well as over considerable 
tracts of North America and Northern Asia; and it is 
only by calling them " representative '' species and giving 
them other names that any pretence can be made for 
distinguishing certain British species of Limmea, Physa, 
and Pisidium from those which are brought from very 
distant parts of the world. This difiusion of freshwater 
shells has been attributed to the chance transport by 
birds ; but I am inclined to believe that it had a different 
and very remote origin, and that it took place long before 
the present distribution of land and water. Land-shells 
are much more restricted in their range ; and with the 
exception of two minute species (Helix pulcheUa and 
Cochlicopa lubrica), besides a few other snails which 
have been introduced, and as it were domesticated, by 
Man, I am not aware of any kinds which are common 
to both hemispheres. In Thibet and Cashmir, indeed, 
many of the land-shells are said to belong to the same 
species as inhabit Great Britain ; but these are probably 
the descendants of ancient immigrants during the Gla- 
cial epoch from more northern latitudes. The mode by 
which the Mollusca have become distributed throughout 
the different and remote areas in which they are now 
found living or in a fossil state has in all probability 
been the same from the time of their creation. Their 
natural tendency is to disperse either in search of food 
or from a migratory instinct ; and, although the pace 
of a snail is proverbially slow, time and the action 
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of marine cnrrents will effect for their countlefls race 
and generations that which is denied to ftnimft la of 
gieater looomotive powers but of less number. A small 
tribe of gigantic animals would be far more easily ex- 
terminated than a host of puny shell-fish. When the 
Mollnsca bave^ in the course of ages^ become thus spread 
over a certain space^ their further progress is arrested 
by some geological convulsion or change. The land or 
sea-bed^ which they inhabited or roamed over^ is either 
suddenly or gradually covered with water or dried up ; 
jdaina are raised and converted into mountains; trees 
and succulent v^etation disappear; deserts become 
swamps^ and rivers estuaries ; the sea-shore sinks many 
bthoms deep ; the climate of the land and the tempera- 
tare of the sea are altered ; and conditions unfavourable 
to moUuscan life succeed. By some of these means 
many species are entirely destroyed within the area 
which is the scene of such a convulsion or change ; 
others are reduced in number and dwindle away ; while 
a few of a more hardy nature survive and continue to 
flourish. Frequent alterations in the relative level of 
sea and land^ accompanying the alternate elevation or 
depression of more or less extensive districts^ will doubt- 
less account in a great measure for the irregular distri- 
bution of some species and groups of MoUusca. But 
shell-fish do not ''retire" or "retreat," as has been 
conjectured by some naturalists. Their instinctive im- 
pulse is to advance only. When aquatic mollusks sud- 
denly and unwillingly find themselves on dry land, or 
snails are immersed in a sea-bath for a long time, they 
have no alternative but to die at their posts like brave 
soldiers ; while their comrades are starved to death, owing 
to the fiedlure of the commissariat. 
With respect to the distribution of the marine Mol- 
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lusca in the Eoropean seas^ many theories have been 
from time to time advanced^ each of which wonld diTide 
this great area into several distinct parts, or what are 
called " provinces/' Professor Milne-Edwaids, in the 
'Annales des Sciences Naturelles' for 1838, proposed 
the following division — 1. Scandinavian, 2. Celtic, 3. 
Mediterranean. Mr. S. P. Woodward, in his very useful 
little treatise, entitled ^ Manual of the Mollusca ' (the 
last edition of which was published in 1856), considered 
that there are four provinces, viz. 1. Arctic, 2. Boreal, 
3. Celtic, 4. Lusitanian; and these, according to this 
writer, were "framed upon the widest possible basis/' 
In a posthumous work of the late Professor Edward 
Forbes, which was most ably continued and edited by 
Mr. Godwin- Austen in 1859, under the title of "The 
Natural History of the European Seas,' a fifth province 
(the " Mediterranean ") has been added to those above 
enumerated. The latter scheme of distribution has been 
recently adopted by Mr. M^Andrew in the ^ Annals of 
Natural History' for December 1861. 

Now, although such a division into "provinces" or 
separate areas of distribution is very plausible, and pos- 
sibly may be maintainable in the same sense as the divi- 
sion of Mankind into distinct races, a definite principle 
seems to be wanting in their construction. If we com- 
pare any one of these schemes with another, a very 
material discrepancy is observable as to the relative 
limits of the provinces. For instance (not to travel far 
from home), Milne-Edwards considered that the Celtic 
province had its southern boundary in the Straits of 
Gibraltar ; Woodward restricted the same limit of this 
province to our own coasts ; while Forbes advocated its 
extension " from the Bay of Biscay to the Baltic Sea." 

The principle of definition, as well as of construction. 
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lias been also left in an nnsettled and unsatisfactory 
state. Woodward lays it down as a rule, that^ " in order 
to ooDBtitate a distinct proyince, it is considered neces- 
sary that at least one'haff the species should be peculiar^ 
a role whidi applies equally to plants and animals/^ 
On the otiier hand^ M'Andrew^ after admitting that a 
considerable portion of the species of MoUusca inhabiting 
any one zoological province may be found in other pro** 
vinces^ says^ ''It is not by a simple comparison of the 
hst of species that we can determine the similarity or 
divergence of the fauna of separate localities^ as the differ- 
ence between them may consist in a few characteristic 
fimns, which may be especially developed in each/' This 
wide divergence of opinion as to the rule or " law '* of 
distribution, between two such able and experienced 
naturalists, renders further inquiry into the facts of the 
case indispensable, especiaUy when it is considered that 
80 many of the " species '^ referred to by Woodward and 
of the ''forms'' (by which it is presumed genera are 
meant) indicated by M'Andrew are questionable or still 
tubjudice. That genera-makers may be found who will 
separate such forms as Trivia from Cypraa, Erato from 
MarffineUa, and Admete from Cancellaria, cannot be 
helped, — ^although most naturalists deprecate and disavow 
such trifling distinctions. But until a complete concord- 
ance has been established and recognized between all the 
forms, whether generic or specific, of the Mollusca which 
inhabit any one area, a solid and reliable foundation 
cannot be obtained for erecting the superstructure of 
distribution. No conchologist, whose mind is free from 
{Hrejudice, either as regards the authority of names or of 
theories on the subject in question, can detect any greater 
difference between specimens of Mitr a Groenlandica from 
Spitzbergen and Mitra ebenus from Naples, than he can 
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between recent shells of Natica clausa firom the North 
Cape and fossil shells of the same species from Palermo. 
It is an indisputable fact that whenever the MoUusca of 
any part of the European sea-coast have been carefully 
examined^ the species which are there found exhibit a 
greater conformity than had been previously supposed 
with the species inhabiting more remote parts, the 
general area being thus widened and every portion of it 
brought into closer relation to the others. The former 
test of percentage is in that case fallacious and no longer 
to be depended upon. Thus we find that in Philippics 
invaluable work on the Sicilian Mollusca, which was 
completed in 1844, 513 species of marine Testacea are 
described. After making a small deduction for dupli- 
cates {e. g. six out of eight species of Anomia, and some 
Rissoa), about 500 species may be regarded as distinct. 
The treatise appended to the last volume of that work 
contains a table of comparison between the MoUusca of 
the Mediterranean and those of the British seas ; and 
in this table 127 out of the above number of 500 are set 
down as belonging to our fauna. This gives a rate of 
only about 25 per cent. The result of my own exami- 
nation of the marine Testacea of another part of the 
Mediterranean * is very different from that of Pliilippi — 
especially when it is taken into account that my exami- 
nation only occupied three or four weeks, while Philippi 
was engaged for many years in a continuous investiga- 
tion. The total number of species which I found or ex- 
amined on the Piedmontese coast in 1855 was 375 ; and 
of this number I identified no less than 205 as British. 
This gives a rate of nearly 55 per cent. ; and taking 

* " On the Marine Testacea of the Piedmontese Coast," Ann. & Mag. 
N.Hm February 1856. p. 155-188. An Italian translation bj Professor 
Oftpellini has been published at Genoa. 
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Philijqpi^B number of 500 as the standard of comparison 
it is 41 per cent.^ after making some allowance on the 
one hand for species unnoticed by Philippi but included 
in my list^ and on the other hand for species described 
by him but not observed by me, although many of the 
latter are unquestionably British. The discrepancy in 
these results is the more remarkable when it is con- 
lidered that only twelve years elapsed between the pub- 
lication by Philippi and myself of our respective re- 
searches. When the number and extent of similar in- 
vestigations have been increased, and sufficient attention 
lias been paid to the discrimination of species, in order 
to their identification with the names imposed upon 
them by different authors, it is highly probable that a 
itill further correspondence will be found to exist between 
the Testacea of the Mediterranean and British seas than 
has been imperfectly indicated by me. One great diffi- 
culty in making such a concordance has arisen firom the 
habit of merely collating the names given by authors, in- 
stead of examining and comparing the specimens described 
by them ; and I believe that many an unsuspected link 
in the chain of specific identity would be detected by 
pursuing the latter course of investigation. It was only 
by mere accident, while I was lately looking over the 
excellent collections of French sea-shells belouging to 
M. Petit de la Saussaye at Paris and to Dr. Baudou 
at Mouy, that I recognized, among some specimens 
which they had received from M. Martin of Martigues, 
and which he had procured by dredging in a deep part 
of the Mediterranean off the coast of Provence, not only 
the Buccinum Humphreysianum of our northern sea 
(under the name of B. Fusifomie, Kiener), but also the 
Rissoa abyssicola of Forbes, which had hitherto been 
supposed to be exclusively confined to the Hebridean 
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channel. This last was called ^' Rissaa scabrOf" although 
it was not the species so named and described by Philippi. 
Bulla Cranchii and other ^^northem '^ forms also occurred 
among these Mediterranean shells, but under names 
distinct fix)m those which British conchologists have 
given to them. If we can divest our minds of the popidar 
or received impression, that the diversity between species 
which inhabit the extreme northern and southern por- 
tions of the European seas is both general and well- 
marked, we shall not be surprised at the discovery that 
many species of Mollusca which at present bear different 
names (such as Mitra Groenlandica and M. ebenus) are 
really the same or undistinguishable from each other, or 
that even the Astarte incrassata of the Mediterranean is 
only a variety of that polymorphous and northern species, 
A, sulcata. 

The testaceous Mollusca of our own seas have been 
separated by Forbes and Hanley into no less than nine 
different types — viz. Lusitanian, South British, Euro- 
pean, Celtic, British, Atlantic, Oceanic, Boreal, and 
Arctic. The limits of these so-called types have not 
been defined \i'ith any degree of precision j and, although 
the proposed division is highly ingenious, it can scarcely 
be considered as justified by the present state of our 
information on the subject. It seems to me, after a 
long and careful study of the question, that no more 
than two groups (which are apparently distinct from 
each other) can be recognized in a geographical point 
of view ; and for these I would suggest the general, but 
not inappropriate, names of "Northern" or North- 
European, and " Southern " or South-European. It is 
extremely difficult to fix the limits of even these com- 
paratively wide areas of distribution ; but the " fades " 
of each group is manifest to some extent in the lit- 
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toral or shallow- water species, and especially in such 
oonspicuous and striking forms as those of Trichotro- 
pii and Ne^era in our northern seas and Haliotis and 
Gakomma on our southern coast. Taking the wider 
basis of the European seas, I am not aware that any 
species of Conus or Bingiada is found living in the 
North, or that any species of Margarita or Lacuna in- 
habits the South. It is, however, not unlikely that when 
the sphere of our observation has been enlarged, and 
a complete concordance obtained between the species of 
Testacea from different parts of Europe, the exceptions 
from a general distribution will become fewer and at 
last disappear, and perhaps that only one common area 
may be hereafter recognised. The distribution which at 
present exists must be referred to a past state of things. 
There can be no doubt that the area of diffusion was 
formerly much more extensive than it is at present, and 
that it has been restricted by subsequent causes. 

Reverting^ however, to the proposed scheme of distri- 
bution by Forbes and Hanley, as well as to the sugges- 
tion now advanced by me, our marine Testacea may be 
classed as follows : — 

1. Northern; 

2. Southern; 

3. Oceanic, or occasional visitants. 

The first of these divisions corresponds with the ''Arctic^^ 
and "Boreal^' types of Forbes and Hanley, and the 
second to their "Atlantic" and "Lusitanian" types. 
Their "South British,'^ "European," "Celtic," and 
"British" types indicate mixed or neutral ground, and 
partake both of northern and southern characters. The 
third division answers to their " oceanic " type," but it 
can hardly be regarded as indigenous to the British 
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The same basis of classification may be adopted for our 
land and fireshwater shells. These have been separated 
by Forbes and Hanley into only three types, viz. North 
European, Central European, and South European. The 
third division of the foregoing category (viz. Oceanic) is 
of course inapplicable to this group ; but in other re- 
spects the principles which regulate their distribution 
are nearly the same as in the case of their marine ana- 
logues. The difierence of aspect between these and 
marine species, so far as regards their distribution, is very 
noticeable, although, in this point of view, many of the 
land and freshwater shells exhibit a greater resem- 
blance to littoral species than to those which inhabit 
deeper water, by reason of their external conditions. 
Temperature or climate is one of the principal agents 
in regulating the diffiision of land and freshwater Mol- 
lusca ; and their limits are often sharply defined by a 
strait of the sea or a mountain-range. Some conspi- 
cuous land-shells (as Helix fruticum and H, incamata) 
live in the North of France, although they have never 
been found in this country imless in a subfossil state 
and as the relics of a past state of things. Some of our 
common snails do not pass the Grampian Hills. In 
Zetland the Helia: aspersa is a total stranger, fortunately 
for the poor gardens of the natives ; and only a scanty 
remnant of the tribe have succeeded in crossing the 
Pentland Firth or maintaining their existence in these 
barren isles. Freshwater shells are not so restricted in 
their distribution, although one of our native species 
{Limruea involuta) has hitherto been discovered in only 
one locality — assuming that this species is distinct from 
L. fflutinosa, which does not appear to have been found 
in the same district. A table of distribution of the 
land and freshwater shells which inhabit the British 
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lales^ with reference to other countries and to our upper 
tertiary deposits^ will be subjoined to this volume ; and 
I propose to give in the succeeding volumes similar 
tables to show also the distribution of our marine 
Testacea. 

Origin of British MoUusca. — ^As regards the " historjr*' 
or proximate origin of the British Mollusca^ I Ailly agree 
with Forbes and Hanley^ who stated in the Introduction 
to their work (vol. i. p. xxxv)^ that " the true source of 
our Molluscan fietuna was first manifested by the assem- 
blage of Testacea preserved in the deposit called Coralline 
Crag,'' although my investigation of the Crag shells has 
not led me to form the same conclusion that they did, 
viz. that most of these ancestors of our living shell-fish 
are '' of those forms which we regard as Southern types/' 
The opportunities afforded by a study of the Crag strata 
are far superior to any, that we at present possess, for the 
investigation of our marine MoUusca. We can explore 
the ancient sea -bottom for many miles on dry land, and 
as leisurely as if the bed of the present ocean were un- 
covered and laid dry by some violent convulsion of 
nature ; and this examination can be extended not only 
superficially, but also by making sections of the bed to 
a depth of thirty feet, so as to have the whole of its con- 
tents exposed to view. In attempting a similar explora- 
tion of the present sea-bottom, we are only able, at con- 
siderable expense, with some personal discomfort, and 
in such weather as we too frequently meet with in this 
climate, to scrape up with the dredge a few bagfuls of 
sand or mud mixed with shells ; nor can we hope to 
examine in this way more than a very few inches in 
depth. Many deep-burrowing shell-fish altogether escape 
our observation, or are only procured by chance. 

Xn order to ascertain the exact nature of the relations 
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which exist between this ancient Molluscan fauna and 
that which at present inhabits our seas and coasts^ I have 
not only examined the Crag strata in company with 
Mr.Prestwich, whose experience in this important branch 
of geological science is so well known^ but I have also 
careAilly gone over the extensive collection of Crag shells 
made by Mr. Searles Wood and presented by him to 
the British Museum. In pursuing the latter examina- 
tion^ I compared the collection with the valuable and 
elaborate work of Mr, Wood, published by the Palseon- 
tographical Society, in which the Bpecimens were de- 
scribed and figured, as well as with Mr. Davidson's 
memoir on the Tertiary Brachiopoda in the same series 
of publications ; and I afterwards collated the result of 
this examination with a great many books and special 
treatises on the recent conchology of Europe and the 
Arctic regions. I likewise derived no small assistance 
in the investigation from the opportunity I had of 
consulting the large collection of recent shells in our 
National Museum, and for which I would here return 
my best thanks to Dr. Baird, the courteous and able 
Curator of this department. This examination has satis- 
fied me that, out of 286 species of marine shells belong- 
ing to the Coralline Crag formation, no less than 167 are 
identical with those which still live in the British seas. 
Of the remaining 119 species, 7 are said to be exclusively 
Northern, and 19 Southern forms, while 93 appear to 
be extinct or are as yet unascertained to be existing. 
This gives a proportion of very nearly 60 per cent, for 
those marine species of the Coralline Crag which at pre- 
sent inhabit our seas. Out of the 167 species which I 
have recognized as British, 27 have been described or 
recorded by different authors as Northern, and only 24 
as Southern forms, — ^taking the Arctic circle as the 
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aouthem limit of the one^ and the Bay of Biscay as the 
northern limit of the other area. The greater part are 
common to the North and South. In considering the 
Crag Mollusca, the percentage of existing or recent spe- 
cies would be very much larger if we were to include 
the Red Crag and the Mammaliferous or Norwich beds^ 
and especially if we were to add the pleistocene or post- 
pliocene strata which immediately overlie those beds — 
in fact the whole of our upper tertiaries. It is highly 
probable that all the Mollusca which lived during the 
periods represented by the newer strata still survive in 
some part or other of those vast tracts of sea-bed which 
lie between the North Pole and the Pillars of Hercules. 
The discovery which is continually being made of missing 
links, as well as the increase of experience which results 
from a more extensive and perfect knowledge of the Mol- 
lusca, must tend to alter the rate of percentage as between 
recent and fossil forms. I am aware that the late Pro- 
fessor D'Orbigny (in his ' Paleontologie Pran9ai8e^), Pro- 
fessor Agassiz (in his 'Essay on Classification^), as well 
as Hall, Pictet, and others, have contended that there 
is no specific identity between any of the Tertiary and 
recent Mollusca ; but the peculiar views which some of 
those naturalists entertained and advocated, as to the 
successive creation of species, may have influenced their 
judgment. At all events, he must be a bold species- 
maker who can pretend to distinguish Crag specimens of 
the common European cowry, and of many other species^ 
firom those which now live in the adjacent seas ; and their 
varieties and monstrosities also, both in a fossil and recent 
state, coincide in the most minute particulars, the only 
difference being that the latter are glossy and compara- 
tively transparent, while the former are dull and opaque. 
Even the lAngula of the Wenlock Silurians could not be 
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distinguished by Mr. Davidson (who has especially and so 
thoroughly studied the fossil Brachiopoda) from a living 
species {L. anatina) by any characters which he could 
recognize as constituting a valid specific difference. 

These considerations^ however, involve the difficult 
question of the origin of species ; and I will not pursue 
them further, except by suggesting the very great proba- 
bility that all existing species have descended by modi- 
fication firom primeval forms, but at the same time not 
admitting the hypothesis of Mr. Darwin that such forms 
were very few or perhaps imique. In those strata which 
contain our earliest records of the world^s history, as 
great a diversity of form is exhibited in the groups which 
we call genera and species as in the existing fauna; and 
it seems evident that the plan of the Creator, so far as 
we can comprehend it, has not been that of progressive 
development. 

Nor will I here venture to touch upon the equally 
abstruse, and more speculative, hypothesis as to the 
radiation of species from several centres of creation. 

But I am digressing. For the reasons above stated 
with regard to the connexion between the Coralline 
Crag and British shells, I am inclined to regard this 
formation as the starting-point, and as it were the 
cradle of our moUuscan race. The faima of Europe, 
Northern Asia, the Cis- Atlantic zone of Africa, and a 
great part of North America appears to have been 
closely related at a comparatively recent epoch, and 
to constitute only one area of origin. Many species of 
Mollusca once existed at both extremities of this vast 
district. Mya truncaia, Cyprina Islandica, and BtLcci- 
num undatum live in the Arctic and North Atlantic as 
well as in our own seas, and their remains or shells 
are found in Sicily. Cancellaria costellifera occurs i^i 
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our Coralline Crag beds ; and it survives in the North 
Atlantic under the name of C. Covihouyi, The Cardita 
senilis of the same beds is the C. sulcata of the Medi- 
terranean; and the Crag C. scalaris is the C borealis 
of Conrad and inhabits the coast of Massachusetts and 
the Arctic Sea. Many other instances of a similar kind 
might be given. Some species appear to be more hardy 
than others and have consequently resisted considenible, 
and perhaps frequent^ changes of temperature or climate. 
Littoral or shallow-water species are of course the most 
liable to be exterminated or affected by such changes^ 
and the instances above given are of that kind. Many 
of the Thibetan and Algerian land-shells belong to 
European species ; and thus the chain of relationship to 
which I have referred is complete. 

Our upper Tertiary fossils offer tolerable evidence that 
the climate of this coimtry was^ previously to or at the 
time of their being deposited^ of a Glacial or Arctic 
diaracter^ as will be seen by referring to the table of 
distribution of our land and freshwater Mollusca at the 
end of this volume. Nearly all the land-shells which 
occur in the pleistocene strata^ but are not now living 
in Great Britain {e. g. Helia: fruticum, H. incamata, and 
H. ruderata), are decidedly Northern species^ inhabiting 
Finland and Scandinavia ; and even the Alpine variety 
of H. arbustorum appears to be the only form of that 
species which has been foimd in our Tertiaries. Among 
the freshwater shells in this same formation^ Corbicula 
(or Cyrena) fluminalis presents^ however^ an apparent 
but remarkable exception from the above indication of 
our ancient climate having been so severe, if the habits 
of that species have not undergone any change. The 
Corbicula is only known to live at present in Asia. But 
it may be observed that a common European freshwater 
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shell {Physa acuta) inhabits the West Indies, and that 
such Mollusca seem to have a greater aptitude for dif- 
fusion, or a greater capability of enduring different 
climates, than land Mollusca, being (as some naturalists 
would call it) more " mundane/' 

Fossils. — It is sometimes yery difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to distinguish what are called ''fossil'^ firom ''re- 
cent shells of marine species, if they are ''dead" or 
found in an empty state. When the shells in question 
belong to species which are not known to inhabit the 
locality where they occur, this difficulty may give rise to 
some interesting questions. In most cases, the nature 
of these shells is manifest from their dull appearance 
and greater opacity, contrasted with firesh shells of the 
same species ; and it does not require much experience 
to determine whether single valves of Pecten Islandicus, 
which are not unfrequently taken at comparatively great 
depths in our northern seas, are fossil or recent, although 
they occasionally retain their coloured markings. This 
species is abundant in the Arctic regions, and during 
the Glacial epoch appears to have been diffused over a 
large tract of the European sea-bed; but I am not 
aware that it is now found in a living state south of the 
Bohuslan district of the Swedish coast. But a perplex- 
ing case has occurred with respect to some shells which 
were taken by the dredge in the Irish Sea off the coast 
of Antrim. The locality is a submarine deposit called 
the "Turbot bank," lyi^^g about five miles south of 
Lame and having a depth of about 20 fathoms at low 
water. This bank was repeatedly and diligently explored 
during several successive years by Mr. Waller, Mr. 
Hyndman, and other naturalists; and I had the advan- 
tage of not only examining the produce of their labours, 
but of taking part in an expedition which was made in the 
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aatumn of 1859 for the express purpose of endeavouring 
to ascertain the nature of this submarine deposit. The 
result of these researches was recorded by Mr. Hyndman 
in the ' Reports of the British Association ^ for 1857 and 
1858; and some observations on the same subject by 
Mr. Waller will be found in the ' Journal of the Royal 
Dublin Society ' for 1858 (vol. ii. p. 29-34), as well as by 
myself in the ' Annals and Magaadne of Natural History' 
for August 1 858 and February and September 1 859. The 
association or collection in the same spot of forms which 
have been usually regarded as Northern and Southern is 
one of the most peculiar features of this inquiry. Colum- 
beUa HolboUu, Scalaria (?) E$chrichti, Natica clauaa, 
Margarita cinerea, and Trqphon Scalar\formis (all of 
which are decidedly '^ Arctic ^^ species), Crania anomala, 
Drichotropis bareaUs, and Puncturella Noachina (which 
were r^arded by Forbes and Hanley as '^ boreal ^' types), 
Terebratula caputserpentis, lAma subauriculata, and Fis- 
swretta reticulata (being, according to the same authors, 
'^ Atlantic ''), Argiape cistellula, Trochus Montagui, and 
Pecten tigrimu (^'British''), Astarie sukata, Buccinum 
undatum, jmd Venus Carina ('^ Celtic ^'), Artemis lincta, 
Corbula nueleuSy and TVochus cinerarius ('^ European ^^), 
together with Rissoa striatula (^^Lusitanian^^), all of 
them in the same fresh and apparently recent condition 
and (with tlie exception of those included in the first and 
last categories) in a living state, were congregated to- 
gether in this locality, as if on purpose to refute certain 
theories of geographical distribution. With respect to 
those species which were not taken there in a living 
state, it was surmised that they were fossil, or had been 
carried to the spot by marine currents. Some of the 
specimens in question 1 submitted to Dr. Carpenter, 
whose researches on the microscopical structure of mol- 
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luscous shells entitle his opinion to the greatest possible 
weight ; and he professed that he was unable to detect 
any apparent diflFerence between the texture of these 
specimens and of others (which were unquestionably 
recent) belonging to the same species and placed with 
them for the sake of comparison. No chemical or other 
test seems to be known, by which the texture of shells 
called fossil, and certainly of very remote antiquity, can 
be distinguished from that of recent shells. The gloss 
and the greater or less transparency of the latter, con- 
trasted with the dull aspect and opacity of the former, 
afford the only criteria of distinction; but it is not 
known how far the continued submersion of shells for 
many ages in the sea, where they are placed beyond the 
reach of atmospheric influence, may have prevented any 
change in their external appearance. The shells of Mol- 
lusca would seem to be nearly indestructible by the 
ordinary action of air and water, and especially when 
their structure is crystalline and compact. The term 
" recent " is, of course, comparative in point of time. But 
a few of the shells from the Turbot bank, belonging as 
well to some of the species in question as to other species 
which are undoubtedly indigenous and exist there in a 
living state, have every sign of being fossil, and are pre- 
cisely similar in appearance to the shells which are foimd 
in the Clyde and other beds of a pleistocene formation. 
Some of these beds occur in the neighbourhood of the 
Turbot bank, and contain Yoldia lanceolaia, Leda pyg- 
nuea, Hypothyrispsittacea, and other shells of a decidedly 
Arctic character ; but only one of these species (viz. Leda 
pygnkBa) has been observed in the Turbot-bank dredgings, 
and of this species Mr. Waller found a living specimen. 
Columbella Holbollii, Scalaria (?) Eschrichti, and Mar- 
garita cinerea (being three out of the five Arctic species 
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which have been taken on the bank) have not^ so far as 
I am aware^ ever been detected in any of our Tertiary 
strata. The two other Arctic species {Natica clanua 
and Trophon Scalartformis) inhabit the upper coasts of 
Norway, as well as more northern seas. The first-named 
qpecies has a range, according to M'Andrew and Barrett, 
£rom the shore to 150 fathoms. It occurs in the Bed 
Crag, as well as in ahnost every pleistocene bed which 
has been examined in this country; and I noticed it in 
the collection of Dr. Van Geuns at Utrecht, among some 
shells which he had found in the Subapennine deposit 
of Palermo. This species is not included in Fhilippi's 
list of Sicilian fossils. The distribution of the other 
species appears to have been equally extensive; and I 
have a firesh specimen, recently inhabited by a hermit 
crab, which was dredged from deep water off the Aber- 
deen coast and obligingly presented to me by the late 
Professor Macgillivray. It is quite possible that a plei- 
stocene bed may have formerly existed in the spot which 
is now occupied by the Turbot bank, and that the con- 
tents of this bed may, by the action of the tide or marine 
currents, have become mixed up with the existing pro- 
ducts of the adjacent sea-bed ; and the appearance of 
some of the shells to which I have referred might 
warrant such a conclusion. But, inasmuch as many 
relics of the Glacial epoch, such as Leda pt/fftnaa and 
Area raridentatay still survive in a few and widely sepa- 
rated parts of that extensive area which was once sub- 
ject to Arctic conditions, it will not be surprising if all 
the species I have thus mentioned as doubtful inha- 
bitants of our seas should also have lingered on in their 
old quarters and be really British. The conjecture that 
these shells may have been accidentally transported by 
submarine currents from the Arctic Sea to the Irish 
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coast does not rest upon any foundation. I was satisfied^ 
by information which I obtained on the spot and in the 
course of my dredging-operations, that no submarine 
current sets in that direction^ nor any which ooidd have 
brought the shells from a distance ; and the same con- 
viction is entertained by the able and zealous naturalists 
who have so carefully and during several years in suc- 
cession explored many square leagues of this remarkable 
sea-bed. 

Gulf-stream, — This '^ deus ex machin&'^ seems al- 
ways to be called into requisition, in order to explain 
any apparent anomaly in the distribution of marine 
MoUusca. In the minds of many persons it ranks with 
the comet in its mysterious effects. It is quite true that 
the scientific world, and indeed all who take any interest 
in the works of Nature, are under the greatest obliga- 
tions to Commodore Maury for the lucid account he 
has given, in his ' Physical Geography of the Sea,^ of 
this really wonderful phenomenon. But with regard to 
the subject of the present inquiry, I cannot help express- 
ing a doubt whether the effects of this great '^ river in 
the ocean '^ have not been much overrated. 

The partial glimpse which we have hitherto been able 
to obtain of the results from the recent expedition of 
Otto Torell and other Swedish naturalists to Spits- 
bergen shows that the Ghilf-stream was found not to 
exert any influence on animal life in that region, it ap- 
pearing to be entirely of a glacial nature *. From careftil 
inquiries which I made in several parts of the eastern 
coast of Zetland last year, I was satisfied that the Gulf- 

* While thiB last sheet is passing through the press (22 May, 1862), 
Professor Forchhammer has read before the Boyal Sodefya yaluable paper 
on the composition and density of sea- water. His observations as to the 
CNilf-stream tend to show that it cannot affect the distribution of animal 
Hfe in the lower tones of the sea. 
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stream does not set upon any part of that coast. All 
the driftwood that was washed ashore was of Norway 
fir, and came firom the opposite coast Dr. Lukis in. 
forms me that the Gulf-stream has now been ascer- 
tained not to impinge on any part of the Channel Isles, 
although the Sargasso weed and the seeds of tropical 
plants are occasionally thrown up on those shores, after 
having been deflected and drifted by marine currents. 
Much evidently remains to be done in defining its exact 
course in northern latitudes, and in making accurate 
observations as to its influence on the fEiuna and flora, 
as well as on the temperature, of different parts of 
Europe. 
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HABITAT. 
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dEB. SEA-SIDE SKETCH. 



Stations. — ^The subject of this chapter is closely con- 
nected with that of the last; but it seems more conve- 
nient to divide it. Having considered the British Mol- 
lusca with reference to their European and general 
distribution, I now propose to give a short account of 
their native habitats and to take a home view of the 
matter. 

The MoUusca may be divided into land, fireshwater, and 
marine. Their respiratory organization mainly results 
firom the nature of their habitat, or, as botanists would 
term it, their '^ station.^' All land-snails breathe the firee 

e2 
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air^ by means of lung-like cavities or pouches whicli they 
possess. Some kinds of freshwater snails have a similar 
apparatus ; but they are also enabled to extract occa- 
sional supplies of oxygen from the water^ and are thus not 
entirely dependent on their air-pouches. Others of this 
kind are furnished only with gills^ which they use like 
fishes. In the genus Valvata the gill is external and 
shaped like a feather ; and the animal has also an au- 
xiliary branchial organ^ which resembles another ten- 
tacle. The respiratory system of the marine MoUusca^ 
with the exception of a very few littoral species^ is bran- 
chial ; and in some kinds the gills are external. Bivalves 
have usually two leaf-like gills^ which are arranged sym- 
metrically^ one on each side of the body. In the Bra- 
chiopoda, however^ the brachial organs (according to 
Mr. Hancock) subserve the function of gills, although 
in one genus {lAngula) the lobes of the mantle may^ to 
a certain extent^ be considered specialized breathing- 
organs. 

There are some peculiarities with respect to habitat that 
are interesting to geologists. Some kinds of freshwater 
univalves, both those called Pulmonobranch (i.e. respiring 
by means of lung-like pouches), and Pectinibranch (i. e, 
respiring by means of comb-like gills), have the faculty 
of enduring a partial change or difference in their usual 
habitat, which would be fatal to other kinds. The 
Swedish naturalist Nilsson relates that two species of 
Limfksa described by him, as well as Neritina fluviatihs, 
live in the Baltic, adhering to sea- weeds, and sometimes 
at a distance from the mouth of any river. With these 
live certain marine MoUusca, such as the common mussel 
and cockle, Mya arenaria and Telttna Balthica (or soli- 
dula), all of which, however, are of a dwarf size. Lim- 
naa is Pulmonobranch, and Neritifui is Pectinibranch. 
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The same peculiarity^ but not of so permanent a cha- 
racter^ has been observed in the case of a freshwater 
biyalve. The common pond-mussel {Anodonta cygnea) 
is said to live in the river Trent at Bottesford in Lincoln- 
shire^ which is salt at high water. The fresh water^ 
being lighter^ forms the upper stratum ; while the sea- 
water covers the bed of the river inhabited by the Ano* 
dorUa. A small Pectinibranch univalve [Hydrobia ulv€&) 
inhabits indifferently salt and brackish water ; another 
{H, venirosa) frequents only the latter ; while a third 
(H, rimilis) lives^ in company with Bythitda tentaculata 
and other fr^h water univalves^ in water which is nearly 
fresh. The usual habitat of the genus Melampus (which 
is Pulmonobranch) is the sea-shore; but one species 
occurs high up in estuaries^ where the water is more 
fresh than salt. M. Marcel de Serres is of opinion that 
the habitat of Dreissena polymorpha (a kind of mussel 
which abounds in many of our rivers and canak) was 
originally marine^ from the circumstance of the shells 
being foimd in tertiary strata of marine formation. The 
Russian traveller^ Pallas^ who first discovered or made 
known this species^ described one variety of it as marine 
and the other as inhabiting fresh water. Many of the 
marine MoUusca which live on the sea-shore (some of 
them even beyond the reach of the tide) pass the greater 
part of their time out of water ; and the same remark 
applies to some freshwater snails^ such as Limtuea 
peregra Knd Ancylua fluviaiilis,wldch are as often found 
on dry land as in their natural element. Siiccineapuiris 
(a land-snaU) appears to be almost amphibious. Many 
genera of bivalve Mollusca contain certain species which 
are marine and others which have a freshwater habitat. 
Even Teredo, Pholas, and Area are in this category. The 
smaller Crustaceans seem also to be very indifferent to the 
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natiure of thetflialntat in this respect Ifr. Spenoe Bate^ 
who has so difigentiy and suooessfnlly stadied our native 
shrimps^ informs me that Gammaru9 locusta, which only 
inhabits the sea., is scarcely dktingmshable firom G. flu^ 
maiiUs, which would be instantly killed by being put 
into salt water. Professor Lilljeboi^ has discovered in 
some of the inland fireshwater lakes of Denmark several 
Arctic species of marine Cmstaceay which appear to have 
survived the Glacial epochs and to have adopted from 
necessity a new habitat, in consequence of the gradual 
elevation of the hmd. And the result of the researches 
made by Dr. E. von Martens on the occurrence of 
marine animal forms in freshwater, which was published 
in * Wiegmann's Archiv ' for 1857, shows that 10 out of 
44 divisions or groups of Crustacea, and 6 out of 52 
divisions of Mollusca, are common to the sea and fresh 
water. Fish have no less than 23 out of 55 divisions 
similarly circumstanced as to habitat ; but some of these 
are well known to migrate annually from the sea to 
rivers that flow into it, for the purpose of depositing 
their spawn. Such peculiarities of habitat form one of 
the stumblingblocks of geology ; and it is fortunate that 
the cultivators of this science are not obliged to place 
their sole reliance on the palseontological contents of the 
strata which they wish to investigate, as they have also 
the mineral composition, as weU as the relative juxtaposi- 
tion, of those strata to guide them in the investigation. 
Zones. — It had long been known that different parts 
of the sea-bed were inhabited by special forms of animal 
life ; but Risso, the celebrated naturalist of Nice, was 
the first who proposed its distribution into zones of 
depth. His theory was derived from observations on the 
Mediterranean fishes. The late Professor Edward Forbes 
added much to our knowledge of such distribution ; and 
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his mlaaUe researdieB on thelnTertebrataof the.^!gean 
and our own Seas enabled him to define these zones 
with considerable precision* Professors Lov^n and 
SarSy as well as Oersted^ have made us acquainted with 
the range and limits of marine life in the Scandinavian 



In framing any scheme for dividing the sea-bed into 
separate areas of moUuscan habitabUity^ according to 
their depths it must be borne in mind that the extent 
and produce of these areas vary greatly^ and depend upon 
the inclination and mineral nature of the coast. That 
part of our sea-bed which is circumscribed by the line 
of soundings may be divided into four distinct areas or 
aones^ of different width and depth ; and I will endeavour 
to define briefly their limits^ nature^ and contents. 

Hie first is the Litto&al sone^ or the shore^ which 
finnges every part of our coast and lies between tide- 
marksy being laid bare when the tide retires. Wherever 
the coast is steep and rocky^ this zone is very narrow. 
Where it shelves gradually and is sandy (each of these 
conditions being probably consequent on the other)^ the 
strand frequently extends seaward for a mile or even 
farther. Where it is composed of dilSs^ such as chalk or 
boulder-clay^ the beach is pebbly^ and its width is 
usually intermediate between that of the two other cases 
I have mentioned. The pebbles are derived from the 
wearing-away of Hie cliffs^ either in the course of their, 
original elevation above the sea-level (which in many 
cases appears to have been slow and gradual)^ or else by 
the combined action of the atmosphere^ rain and frosty 
or of the tide and waves. This pebbly beach is sometimes 
succeeded by a belt of larger stones or boulders^ and 
thai again by a stripofsand^mud^ or day^ as we advance 
to meet the tide. In each of these cases the natuire of 
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the shore^ strand^ or beach dependB on the compositioii 
of the strata which form that part of the Lmd which is 
opposed to the sea. The rocks lying between tide- 
marks are clothed with seaweed^ which supports a 
numerous and peculiar group of MoUusca. Among 
those on our own coasts may be enumerated various 
species of Littorina (or periwinkle)^ Lacuna, Trockus, 
Rissoa, Chiton, Patella (or limpet)^ Purpura lapilbu (or 
dogs'-whelk)^ and a stunted variety or form of the com- 
mon mussel. In the small rock-pools^ which are left 
by the receding tide^ and are generally lined with CoraU 
Una officinalis and other small seaweeds^ as well as under 
loose stones^ will be found many small shells of various 
sorts^ including Poroma rubra, Modiola discors, Skenea 
planorbis, Rissoa parva, Cerithtum reticulatum, and the 
fry of other species. The highest part of this zone^ 
which the sea does not cover for more than two or three 
hours out of every twelve, is inhabited by two kinds of 
Melampus (M. bidentatus and a variety of M. myosotis), 
Otina Otis, Assiminia littorea, IVuncatella truncatula, 
a variety of the common limpet, Littorina Neritoides, 
and some of the numerous varieties of L. rudis. The 
first three of the above species are Pulmonobranch. 
That part of the littoral zone which consists of sand, 
gravel, or mud is frequented by various genera of bi- 
valve Mollusca, such as Mya, Solen, Tellina, Donax, 
Mactra and Tapes, as well as by Mytilus edulis. Within 
this zone submarine peat, chalk, and trias or new red 
sandstone, harbour several kinds of Pholas ; Scrobicu* 
laria piperata burrows into clay ; calcareous rocks are 
perforated by Saxicava rugosa ; and fixed wood is drilled 
in every direction by the destructive Teredines or ship, 
worms. Wherever a river or stream empties itself into 
the sea, a strong reflux is caused by the advancing tide, 
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which has the effect of casting on the shore a collection 
of spoHa marina, dislodged by the ground-swell firom 
considerable depths^ as well as of many land and firesh- 
water shells^ which have been washed down by the river 
or stream and thus become mixed with those from the 
sea. This phenomenon frequently occurs in some of our 
upper tertiary and more recent deposits^ and shows the 
regularity with which such physical operations have been 
repeated during periods of the duration of which we can 
form no conception. In the same zone are also com- 
prised estuaries, which form deep but narrow indenta- 
tions of the sea-coast, and are the channels, as well as 
the outlet, of tidal rivers. The water of these estuaries 
is always more or less brackish. They are inhabited by 
peculiar MoUusca, viz. Assimima Grayana, Melampus 
mjfosoiis, and the several species of Hydrobia above men- 
tioned. The few pelagic moUusks which occasionally, but 
unwillingly, visit our seas, are also met with in the littoral 
zone, being cast on shore generally after a continuance 
of westerly gales. These consist of species of larUhina, 
Spbrtda Peronii, and a few Pteropods, some of which 
have but a doubtful claim to be considered indigenous 
productions of our seas. The present zone has been 
subdivided by Forbes and Hanley into four intermediate 
lines or strips, each of which is said to be inhabited by 
its own peculiar set of MoUusca ; but the great variety 
exhibited by our seaboard, as weU as its geological for- 
mation, seems scarcely to warrant such a subdivision. 
For instance, Trochua umbilicatus and 71 lineatus, which 
are assigned by these authors to the fourth or lower- 
most line, in which they usually occur on our western 
and south-western coasts, inhabit the second line on the 
shores of the Bristol Channel, as well as those of the 
north-west of Ireland. 
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The second sone is called the Laminarian^ firom the 
belt of that kind of seaweed which girds all the rocky 
parts of our coast-line. It is seldom laid bare^ except at 
very low spring-tides ; and it is generally much narrower 
than the littoral zone^ in consequence of the rocks^ to 
which the Laminaria or tangle is attached^ dipping sea- 
ward and being covered with sand beyond the direct and 
more immediate influence of the tide. This zone may 
be said to extend firom low-water mark to 10 fitthoms. 
The moUusca which inhabit it chiefly belong to PaieUa, 
Aenuea, TYochus, Lacuna, Rusoa, and Jeffreysia, all of 
which are phytophagous or v^etable-eaters, as well as 
the Nudibranchs or sea-slugs^ which are mostly zoopha- 
gous. Where the coast is sandy^ this zone is entirely 
wanting and is merged into the one above or below it, 
so &r as regards its zoological contents. The extent >of 
each zone mainly depends on its capability as a feeding- 
groimd ; and the same species are firequently common 
to every zone^ when their nature is alike and they are 
not prevented by an intervening barrier of sand or rock 
firom spreading fi*om one zone to another. To this cause 
is probably owing the great variation in the depth to 
which many species attain. The common mussel, which 
is usually found within tide-marks, has been recorded by 
Dr. Walker as living in the North Sea at a depth of 
140 fathoms or 840 feet. Cyprina Islandica, which in 
most seas inhabits depths of firom 30 to 140 fathoms, 
occurs on the coast of South Wales at low- water mark ; 
and our little cowry {Cypnea EtaroptBa) has a range firom 
low-water mark to 100 fathoms. 

The third zone has received the name of ^^ Coralline,'^ 
firom the quantity of nullipore [Melobesia polytnorpha), 
which is a stony coral-like plant, and in many places 
covers large tracts of the sea-bed. Its width varies con- 
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■ideraUy ; bat its yertical range may be stated as ex- 
tending from 10 to 50 fathoms. As a general rule^ rocks 
do not occor in this zone^ especially in the deeper part 
of it — stones^ gravel and sand (sometimes mixed with 
mad) being its chief characteristics. These mineral 
conditions to some extent regulate the nature of the 
M<dlasca which are here found. The whelk-tribe^ as 
well as many Nudibranchs^ frequent the stony or^ as it 
is called, " hard '^ ground ; and different sorts of bivalyes 
take up their quarters in the other, or ^^ soft/' ground. 
Seaweeds are scarce in this zone and are generally 
abeent fix)m its lower regions ; so that most of the Mol- 
losca which inhabit it are animal-eaters, — some being 
sarcophagous, others zoophagous, and many of them 
preying on each other. 

The fourth and last is called the Dbsp-ssa zone, and 
reaches from 50 fathoms to the greatest depth comprised 
within the line of soundings. Both this and the last- 
mentioned zone contain our most productive fishing- 
banks ; and the floor of these submarine areas is exceed- 
ingly uneven, and diversified by many an unseen hill and 
dale. The deep-sea zone appears to have nearly always 
a soft bottom, consisting of a much finer sediment than 
that which covers the bed of the coralline zone. The 
only vegetable organisms which are found in it are tiny 
and almost microscopic Diatoms. It is inhabited by 
various kinds of MoUusca, all of which are, probably 
from necessity, animal-eaters. They appear to exceed in 
number, as wdl as in variety, the inhabitants of any of 
the other zones, judging from the scanty opportunities 
which occur for investigating the contents of this exten- 
sive sea-bed. The point of zero in the scale of sub- 
marine life has not yet been, and perhaps never will be, 
foond. 
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Abundance of MoUuscan life. — ^The whole sturfiu^ of 
our globe teems with a mass of animal and vegetable 
life^ to which the MoUusca contribute bj no means an 
inconsiderable quota. Owing to the solid and perma- 
nent nature of their shells^ many fossiliferous strata 
are almost entirely composed of such exuviae ; and this 
process of accumulation is still going on in the exist- 
ing sea-bed to an enormous extent. No one can have 
had any experience in exploring the bottom of our 
own seas, and examining our tertiary strata, with- 
out noticing how closely the contents of a weU-filled 
dredge, taken from a submarine shell-bank, resemble 
the same quantity of material dug out of a crag-pit ; 
and perhaps nothing can give a more striking idea of 
the incalculable lapse of time which must have taken 
place in the history of the world, than the formation of 
these strata which, after all, are only a few pages of 
the great book. We here see layer upon layer of organic 
remains heaped up and compressed, to a depth of thirty 
feet, each layer being only a few inches deep, but repre- 
senting numerous and successive generations that have 
long passed away. 

It has not yet been ascertained to what depths mol- 
luscan life extends. The late Sir James Clark Ross, 
in the interesting account of his Antarctic Voyage (vol. i. 
p. 202), says, ''I have no doubt that, from however 
great a depth we may be enabled to bring up the mud 
and stones of the bed of the ocean, we shall find them 
teeming with animal life ; the extreme pressure at the 
greatest depth does not appear to affect these creatures. 
Hitherto we have not been able to determine this point 
beyond a thousand fathoms ; but from that depth shell- 
fish have been brought up with the mud.'^ Still greater 
depths have been lately reached in recovering the Me- 
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ditenranean telegraph-cable^ and with the same results ; 
and the forthcoming work of Dr. Wallich on " The 
North- Atlantic Sea-bed^' will doubtless contain some 
important observations on the existence and forms of 
animal life at extreme depths in the Arctic Sea. 

Although it does not come strictly within the scope 
of the present treatise^ I cannot help contrasting the 
fecundity of the sea with the comparative sterility of the 
land^ as regards animal life-— if we consider the countless 
shoals which swarm in every part of the ocean and 
thickly cover its bed^ and that the air^ even in its lower 
aones, is almost lifeless. The lines in the 12th Canto of 
the ^ Faerie Queene ' seem to corroborate this idea^ al- 
though not so intended by the poet : — 

*' O what an endlene worke haye I in hand, 

To ooont the seas abundant progeny, 
Whose froitfull teede &rre paaieth thoee in land, 

And alao those which wonne in th' azure sky ! 

For much more eath to tell the starres on hy, 
Albe they endless seeme in estimation, 

Thsa to recount the seas posterity : 
So fertile be the flouds in generation, 
So huge their numbers, and so numberlesse their nation. 

Witnesse th' exceeding try which there are fed. 
And wondrous sholes which may of none be red.*' 

Geological relations. — In local lists of Mollusca^ and 
even in more elaborate works on this subject^ it has been 
the custom to state that the habitat of certain species is 
restricted to '^ calcareous soils/' "oolitic formations/' 
*'liine8tone/'''chalk/'"trap/' and other strata. I believe, 
however, that mineralc^cal conditions have very little 
to do with the habitat of any of the Mollusca, nor with 
their comparative abundance or scarcity in any locality, 
except so £ur as food, moisture, or shelter, as well as the 
secretion of their shells, is concerned. Such conditions 
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are merely what logicians call " acddents/' All the eartib 
(even granite and felspar) is said to contain calcareous 
matter^ although the proportion is of course greater in 
some formations than in others. The case of two com- 
mon and conspicuous land-shells occurs to me with 
reference to this question. Helix lapicida is directed 
by Forbes and Hanley^ ^^ to be sought for in limestone 
and chalky districts/^ It is common^ however^ in the 
trap formation of the Lower Harz^ as well as in the 
molasse of Switzerland. According to Moquin-Tan- 
don the Cychstomata " aiment surtout les terrains cal- 
cairest;'' but our only species (C. elegans) is tolerably 
abundant in Jersey^ where there are no calcareous strata. 
It would be easy to adduce many similar instances to 
prove that the habitat of Mollusca is not so restricted^ 
as has been stated^ in their geological relations. But 
there is no doubt that^ with regard to land-shells, 
both granite and peat (which are at the opposite ends 
of the geological scale) are equally unfavourable to mol- 
luscan life; because the former is not easily disinte- 
grated and converted into mouldy so as to support vege- 
tation, and the latter, being chiefly composed of the bc^- 
moss (or Sphagnum) y is either innutritions or distasteful 
to snails. The same observation applies to fir-woods, 
which do not appear to be inhabited by the Mollusca. 
With respect to the marine Mollusca, it may be ob- 
served that the phytophagous kinds will be found in 
abundance wherever sea- weeds flourish, and that in the 
deeper zones of the sea, in which such vegetation is 
absent, an ample supply of animal food is not wanting. 
But the substance of molluscous shells undoubtedly de- 
pends on the nature of the soil ; and carbonate of lime 
seems to be as necessary to most snails for the secretion 

* Brit. MolL iT. p. 66. t Hift MolL Fr. t iL p. 492. 
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and fimnatioii of their dwellings^ as egg-ahelk^ or lime^ 
are to laying-henB. The shells of our common garden- 
snail {H. aspersa) in Ouemsey are remarkably thin, owing 
to the deficiency of calcareous material; and specimens 
oiH.pomaHa, firom granite formations in alpine districts, 
are figurinferior in weight to those from our chalk downs, 
although they do not difier in size. 

Channel Isles. — Some conchologists entertain a doubt 
whether the Mollusca of Guernsey and the qther Chan- 
nel Isles ought to be included in the British faunay 
because of their greater proximity to the French than to 
the English coast. The Samic &una and flora (although 
undoubtedly peculiar) have, however, been hitherto con- 
sidered by our best naturalists as belonging to Oreat 
Britain; and our Continental neighbours have never 
claimed them as their own, although they have appro- 
priated Corsica, or '^ annexed^' it to France, in a Natural- 
history point of view. Some of the Mollusca, taken in 
that part of the English Channel which is adjacent to 
Ouemsey, are peculiarly Southern forms and have not 
occurred in any other part of our seas. Nearly all of 
them are very conspicuous and handsome. They are 
Cardhan papillasum, Argiope decollata, Haliotis tuber- 
culaia, Murex corallinus, Triton cutaceus, and T. nodu 
ferus. Of these six species only three (viz. Haliotis tuber- 
culata, Triton cutaceus, and 71 nod\ferus) are noticed by 
either De Gerville, or CoUard des Cherres, as having been 
found on the opposite coast of Brittany ; and Bouchard- 
Chantereaux has not included any of them in his list of 
marine shells found on the coast of Normandy. Dr. 
Bowerbank has identified some of the sponges firom 
Sark as northern species. In respect of geographical 
pootion, some of the Channel Lsles are not so very much 
nearer France than England. Guernsey is distant about 
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sixty miles firom the Bill of Portland^ and about thirty- 
five miles from Cape Carteret on the coast of Brittany. 
All the six species which I have above mentioned are 
found on our side of the Ouemsey coast. 

Exotic and spurious species. — The fauna of any par- 
ticular country (although isolated^ like Oreat Britain) 
cannot be satisfactorily studied by itself and without 
reference to the fauna of other parts of the same district. 
The habit Qf observing and comparing the MoUusca of 
different countries is of imdeniabie advantage; and it 
may be favourably contrasted with the tendency of local 
naturalists and collectors to exaggerate trifling differ- 
ences^ which would have disappeared on a more extended 
survey. The enlargement and increase of such expe- 
rience have the same beneficial effect on a mind inclined 
to the cultivation of science^ as travelling in a foreign 
land^ with one's eyes open^ has in expanding the intellect 
and improving our social nature. By such means our 
notions become in each case less contracted ; and (which 
is perhaps of more importance) our ideas with regard to 
the labours of other naturalists are imbued with a spirit 
of greater liberality and charity than if we had pursued 
the selfish course of working in our own sphere without 
any intercourse or sympathy with them. 

The " index expurgatorius/' containing the species of 
MoUusca which are termed '^ spurious'' (being those 
which have been admitted into catalogues of British 
shells^ but have not been proved to be indigenous to 
this country), is now very small, owing to the labours of 
Dr. Gray in revising the list of our land and freshwater 
shells, and of the authors of the ^ British MoUusca' in a 
simUar revision of our marine shells. The casual intro- 
duction of tropical or foreign sheUs by means of ship- 
wrecks or baUast is not so frequent as has been supposed, 
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— although it sometimes occurs^ and I have seyeral times 
picked up on the sea-strand^ near a port resorted to by 
foreign vessels, shells which had evidently come from 
ballast. Strangers of this kind may, however, be de- 
tected without much difficulty by the application of in- 
trinsic evidence. A much more fertile and perplexing 
source of error, as regards the introduction of spurious 
species, consists in collectors of Mediterranean, as well 
as British, shells not taking sufficient care to keep these 
collections separate; and too much praise cannot be 
given to Mr. M'Andrew, whose labours and experience 
in the investigation of the European Mollusca are so 
well known, for his extreme accuracy in the above re- 
spect. 

Seaside sketch. — Having offered this imperfect view of 
the British MoUusca, with regard to their structure and 
habits, and their relation to other animals and ourselves, 
as well as to their distribution, I cannnot refrain from add- 
ing another page to this imusually long introduction, to 
exhibit a charming and truthful picture by my lamented 
and highly gifted friend. Professor Edward Forbes: — 
''To sit down by the sea-side at the commencement of 
ebb, and watch the shore gradually imcovered by the 
retiring water, is as if a great sheet of hieroglyphics — 
strange picture- writiag — were being unfolded before us. 
Each line of the rock and strand has its peculiar cha- 
racters inscribed upon it in Hving figures, and each figure 
is a mystery, which, though we may describe the appear- 
ance in precise 'and formal terms, has a meaning in its 
life and being beyond tbe wisdom of man to unravel. 
How many and how curious problems concern the com- 
monest of the sea-snails creeping over the wet sea- weed ! 
In how many points of view may its history be considered ! 
There are its origin and development — ^the mystery of 
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its generation — ^the phenomena of its growth — all oon- 
ceming each apparently insignificant xndiTidnal; there 
is the history of the species — ^the valne of its distinctiTe 
marks — ^the features which link it with higher and lower 
creatures — the reason why it takes its stand where we 
place it in the scale of creation — ^the course of its distri- 
bution — ^the causes of its difiusion — ^its antiquity or no- 
velty — ^the mystery (deepest of mysteries) of its first 
appearance— the changes of the outline of continents and 
of oceans which have taken place since its adyent, and 
their influence on its own wanderings. Some of these 
questions may be clearly and fiedrly solved ; some of them 
may be theoretically or hypothetically accounted for; 
some are beyond all the subtlety of human intellect to 
unriddle. I cannot revolve in my mind the many que- 
ries which the consideration of the most insignificant of 
organized creatures^ whether animal or v^etable^ sug- 
gests^ without feeling that the rejection of a mystery^ 
because it is a mystery^ is the most besotted form of 
human pride *." 

* Nat. Hift Eur. Seas, p. 12. 
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AQUATIC. 

Class I. CONCHIFERA, or BIVALVES. 

Bomr of an oval form, and usoallj compressed at its sides : 
mantle divided into two lobes which correspond with the valves 
of the shell. It has no distinct head : but inside the mantle, 
and within its folds, is contained a month ; and the edges of 
the mantle in those bivalves which have it open, or of the 
tubes which are formed by it in those which have it closed, are 
often fringed with short filaments, which serve the purpose of 
tentacles or feelers. Some kinds have also imperfect or rudi- 
mentaiy eyes, which are set in the interstices of those fila- 
ments where the mantle is open. The foot is tongue-shaped, 
and sometimes capable of considerable extension. It is used 
by the animal for creeping or attaching itself to other bodies 
l^ a byssus or bundle of muscular threads. Reproductive 
$ystem similar to that of the moncecia among plants — both 
sexes being united in the same individual, which is capable of 
fertilizing itself. The whole, or most important part, of the 
body is covered by a shdl, formed of two valves which are 
oonnected behind by a hinge or ligament. Re»piratory organs 
consisting of giUs. 

Order LAMELLIBBANGHIATA * 

Gills 4, semicircular or leaf-shaped, arranged in pairs on 
each side of the body. 

This Order comprises all the freshwater bivalves of 
Great Britain ; and they are divided into three families. 

FamUy I. SPHiERIIDiE. 

Bonv subglobidar : mantle open in front, and forming at the 
posterior side a cylinder, which is often divided near its open- 
ing into two tvbes. The cylinder or tubes are contractile and 

* So called from the leaf-like fonn of the gills. 
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extensile, — ^the longer tube (when there are two) being used 
for respiration and nutrition, and the shorter tube for excre- 
tion. The outer edges of the mantle, as well as of the cylinder 
or tubes, are simple, and not furnished with papillae or fila- 
ments. The mouth consists of a slit which is placed between 
the anterior adductor muscle and the base of the foot, and it has 
two small triangular lips. Fbot wedge-shaped, thin, and ca- 
pable of great extension. 

Shell composed of two thin, oval or subtriangular valves, 
which are more or less inequilateral. The valv^ are of equal 
size. The outer surface of the shell is protected by a delicate 
epidermis, and the inside is slightly lined with nacre. The 
hinge is furnished with cardinal and lateral teeth, to enable the 
valves to lock more closely into each other when the shell is 
shut. The ligament is external, although it is sometimes seated 
so far within the hinge as to be scarcely visible on the outside : 
it is placed at the longer, or posterior, side of the hinge. 

The animals of this fannly are ovoviviparous, retaining 
the fry for some time between the mantle and gills. 
They are tolerably active in their habits^ using their foot 
for crawling like a leech ; and some of them float with 
the beaks of their shell downwards, or suspend them- 
selves in that position to the under surface of the water 
by means of a very fine byssus which they secrete and 
spin with their foot. In the winter they appear to be 
torpid, and bury themselves in the mud, like other fresh- 
water bivalves. During this period they probably cannot 
procure their food, which consists of animalcula. Speci- 
mens which I had in confinement soon after Christmas 
never put out their tubes, and only used their foot to 
creep under some moss which was in the vessel. This 
they did as often as I removed them from their place of 
shelter. 

The SphamidiJB closely resemble their marine repre- 
sentatives, the KelliadcB, which are also ovoviviparous : 
but the mantle is more open and the Ugament external in 
the present fiamily; while the ligament is internal in the 
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KeUiada, and the beaks of their shell are much more 
acute. This curious and distinct group of freshwater 
biyalves has been carefully investigated by our country- 
man, the Bev. Leonard Jenyns ; and his monograph on 
tbe British species of Cyclas and Pisidium, which was 
published in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society for 1882, is fuU of valuable and inter- 
esting information. Since that time the labours of natu- 
ralists have been divided even in this humble and com- 
paratively obscure study. Several French conchologists, 
especially MM. Normand and Oassies, have separately 
devoted themselves to a critical examination of their 
native species of the above genera ; and lately M. Bour- 
guignat has favoured the scientific world with an elabo- 
rate essay on the recent and fossil species of SpfuBrium 
(or Cyclas) which have been found in France. This 
essay was published in the ' M^moires de la Soci^t^ des 
Sciences physiques et naturelles de Bordeaux/ tome i. 
1854. The only recent species described or noticed by 
him, which is not also found in this country, is the 
Cyclas soUda of Normand. It appears to form an inter- 
mediate link between Sphisrium and Cyrena; and M. 
Bourgnignat has separated it from the former under the 
generic name of Cyrenastrum. I mention this in con- 
sequence of the Cyrena (or Corbicula) fluminalis oc- 
curring so frequently as a fossil in our upper tertiary 
beds, and in the hope that the Cyrenastrum solidum may 
also turn up in the same deposits, and lead to an eluci- 
dation of the question how the limits of the true Cyrena, 
in its living state, have become so restricted since the 
glacial epoch. The only other genus of this family {Pisi' 
dium) has lately had an equal amount of laborious atten- 
tion bestowed on it by an eminent member of the French 
corps of conchologists. The ' Essai monographique sur 

b2 
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les Pisidies Fran9aise8/ by Dr. A. Baudon of Mouy, may 
be profitably consulted by those who take a particular 
interest in this subject. It was published at Paris in 
1857^ and contains fifty-five pages^ and five plates of ad- 
mirably executed figures. All the species of Pisidium 
described by Dr. Baudon^ with the exception of P. co- 
nicum, appear to be also common to this country ; but 
one of them (the P. Recbizianum of Bourguignat)^ which 
was at that time imperfectly known to the author of this 
essay^ and its generic relation to Pt^ium properly ques- 
tioned by him, happens to be a marine sheU, viz. the 
Tlirtonia minuta, M. Gassies having procured specimens 
from Belfast, where it is abundant. 

Genus I. SPHiE'RIUM*, ScopoU. PI. I. f. 1, 2. 

Body nearly equilateral : mantU having a double tube. 

Shell slightly inequilateral ; beaks placed near the centre 
of the dorsal margin. 

This genus was founded in 1777 by Scopoli (Introd. 
ad Hist. Nat. p. 397, no. 88) in sufficiently explicit 
terms, taking the Tellina cornea of Linne as the type ; 
but Bruguiere (who was followed by Drapamaud and 
other authors) afterwards proposed for the same genus 
the name of Cyclas, by which it has been more generally 
known. Owing, however, to the bibliographical re- 
searches of Dr. Gray, the older and equally appropriate 
name of SpfuBrium was restored by him in 1847 ; and 
this latter name has been since adopted by Morch, Bour- 
guignat, and other continental conchologists. The law 
of priority seems to require the recognition and use of 
this name. I am aware that in thus advocating the 
substitution of another (although an older) name for that 

* From its Bpherioal shape. 
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of Cyclas, which has so long received the sanction of 
naturalists^ the principle of usage may be to some extent 
violated^ and that it may be urged^ with great reason^ 
that Limruea and Succinea ought to give place to Nerito- 
stoma and Auricula, which lUein had previously pro- 
posed^ as well as Physa to that of Adanson's genus 
Bulin ; but I am only in the present case following the 
lead of experienced naturalists^ and the conflict of au- 
thorities ought to be determined by the strict rules of 
justice. The word being derived from a^Huplov, it ought 
not to be spelt Sphcertum, as has been done by some 
authors. 

1. Sph.£kium cor'neum^^ Linne. 

TUUna cornea, linn. &^ Nat. ecL zii p. 1120. Cyelas cornea, Forbes & 
'HMuoley, Brit Moll. iL p. 113, pL zini. f.S, 4, 5, 6. 

Body white, greyish, brown, or yellowish: tubes rather 
long, slightly tinged with flesh-colour : foot somewhat longer 
than the shell, of a faint rosy hue towards its extremity. 

Shisll subglobular, nearly equilateral, compressed in front, 
rather thin, glossy, yellowish hom-colour, with often paler 
bands or zones which denote the periods of growth, and occa- 
sionally having faint streaks of brown which radiate from the 
beaks towards the front margin, slightly but closely striate 
transversely, and marked by obscure lines in a longitudinal 
direction, so as to give the surface a reticulated appearance 
under a high magnifying power : epidermis rather thin : beaks 
almost central : ligament short and narrow, scarcely visible on 
the outside : inside bluish-white : hinge strong, having a double 
cardinal tooth in each valve, besides two lateral teeth in the 
ri^t, and four in the left valve ; the cardinal teeth are very 
small, but distinct ; the lateral teeth form elevated ridges or 
plates, and are subtriangular at their extremities, those on the 
anterior side being the largest : mttscular scars or impressions 
faint, owing to the thinness of the interior lining : pallial scar 
scarcely discernible. Length 0*85. Breadth 0*45. 

Yar. l.flavescens. Smaller and rounder; body and shell 

* Hom-ooloor. 



straw-colour. Cfiavaeem, MacfiUivray, Moll, Aberd. p. 246. 
rS. dtrinum, Nonnand, Coup d'tsil Cycl. p. 1. 

Yor. 2. nadeM. Smaller and much more globnlax. C. nu- 
eUv*, Studer, Eun. Veneictin. p. 93, 

Yar. 3. Sealdiana. Sliell more oval and of a paler colour. 
C. Sealdiana, Norm. Cyd. p. 5, f. 1,2. 

Var. 4. Pimdimdet. Shell aubtriangTilar, and rather more 
produced at it§ posterior slope ; tranaverse (or concentric) strije 
ooarser : ligament slightly perceptible on the outside. S. Pisi- 
dioidet. Gray in Ann. & 1^. Nat. Hist. July 1856, p. 25. 

Habitat : Slow rivers, lakes, ponds and ditches, aa 
well as open drains in woods, everywhere in this country ; 
and it occurs in a fossil state in the upper tertiary de- 
posits at Copford in Essex and other places. Var. 1. is 
from Cumberland (Gilbertson) ; Westmoreland (Glover) ; 
Grand Canal, Dublin (Warren) ; Aberdeenshire {Mac- 
gillivray & Taylor) ; in a lake near Lerwick (Norman), 
Var. 2. Cryinlyn bog, near Swansea (J, G. J.) ; Barton 
run, Norfolk (Gunn) ; Richmond (Choulea). Var. 3, 
Oxwich marsh, near Swansea, and Thames at Clifden 
Hampden (J,G, J.). The colour of the body in this variety 
is yellowish-white ; tubes close together, irregularly jagged 
at their edges, but not fringed, the branchial tube being 
double the breadth of the other, which is fimnel-sbapcd ; 
foot white and broad. Var. 4. Grand Junction Canal at 
Faddington, The shells of this remarkable variety are 
much eroded, probably on account of the water being 
charged with the refuse from manufactories or sewers. 
The result of a careful comparison of these shells with 
other varieties and the typical form, and the circum- 
stance that no other form of this variable species has 
been found associated with it, incline me to beheve that 
it has not sufficient claims to rank as a distinct species. 
It closely resembles the Cyclaa rivalit of Dnpuy (Hist, 
nat. Moll. terr. et fluv, France, p. 668, tab. 29. f. 5), 
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wbich is another variety of the present species. Dr. 
Baudon and M. Bourguignat both agree with me in the 
above opinion. This species is widely distributed in 
Enrope; its northern limit being (according to Von 
Wallenberg) Lapland, and its southern limit being (ac- 
cording to Philippi) Sicily. Young shells are extremely 
flat, and might be easily mistaken for a different species. 
This common species was first made known by our 
countryman, the celebrated Dr. Lister, in his Treatises 
on the history of English animals, in 1678. It is the 
"Tellina rivalis of O. F. Miiller, and the Cycles rivalis of 
Drapamaud, who evidently described and figured the 
next species (£>. rivicola) as the TeUina cornea of Linne. 

2. S. Rivi'coLA*, Leach. 

Cjyeku rivicola, (Leach) Lamarck, An. sans Vert. ti. p. 267 ; F. & H. ii. 
p. HI, pL xxvii. f. I, 2, and (animal) pL Q. f. 1. 

BoDT yellowish-grey, or light brown : tubes short, white, 
and nearly of equal length : foot thick, and capable of great 
extension, greyish- white : gills sometimes slightly tinged with 
red. 

Shell oval, ventricose, nearly eqnilateral, much compressed 
in front, rather solid, glossy, yellowish horn-colour, or olive- 
green, with often darker bands or zones, deeply ridged con- 
centrically, especially towards the lower or front margin, the 
ridges being crossed by obscure lines which radiate from the 
beiJcs: epidermis rather thick: anterior side rounded: pos- 
terior side more produced and subtruncate: beaks central, 
small, and flattened : ligament short, prominent, and distinctly 
visible on the outside : inside white and nacreous, with some- 
times a yellowish tinge : hinge and teeth stronger than in S. 
comeum, but nearly of the same form : muscular and paUial 
sears distinct. L. 0*7. B. 0*9. 

Habitat : Slow rivers and canals in the metropolitan, 
midland, and northern counties of England, as well as 

* Inhabiting brooka. 
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near Dublin ; and it is one of our upper tertiary fossils. 
It is a local species. On the continent it ranges from 
Holland to Italy. 

This fine species may be distinguished from 8. comeum 
by its much greater size^ its form being oval instead of 
globular^ the strong transverse ridges^ and the con- 
spicuous ligament. The young of this are also much 
flatter in proportion to their size. Both species occur 
together. S. rivicola was first indicated by Lister as 
having been found at Doncaster. 

8. S. ova'le*, F&nssac. 

Cfyelas ovalis, F6r. in Ess. M^th. 1807, pp. 128, 136. 8. paUidtm, Graj 
in Ann. N. H. ser. 2. xvii. p. 465, woodcut 

BoDT milk-white : tvihes long, united nearly all the way : 
foot tongue-shaped, very extensile and flexible : giUs of a 
faint blush-colour. 

Shell oblong, somewhat compressed, not so equilateral as 
the two preceding species, owing to the greater development of 
the posterior side, thin, semitransparent, not very glossy, 
yellowish, with sometimes a brown tint and darker zones of 
growth, with occasionally some faint rays in the direction of 
the lower margin, finely striate concentrically : epidermis thin : 
anterior side rounded: posterior side truncate, and sloping 
towards the lower margin, which is curved and sharp : beaks 
small, nearly central, and slightly prominent : ligament long 
and narrow, distinctly visible on the outside: inside ashy- 
white : hinge straight on the posterior side, and incurved on 
the other side ; cardinal and lateral teeth arranged as in 8. 
comeum, but the former are exceedingly small and difficult to 
distinguish : muscular and pallial scars very faint. L. 0*4. 
B. 0-6. 

Habitat: Exmouth (Clark) ; Paddington Canal (J.G. J.); 
canals and ponds in Lancashire (Darbishire). A speci- 
men also exists in the late Dr. Turton's collection of 
British shells, but without any note of the locality. 

* Egg-shaped. 
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Mr. Daniel says that he found this species in the Grand 
Surrey Canal some years before it was noticed by Dr. 
Gray, but that he then considered it to be a variety of 
C. rivicola. It is found in company with all the other 
species of Spharium. A Uving specimen, which had been 
taken early in February, and kept in a vessel by itself, 
gave birth about three weeks afterwards to some young 
ones at intervals of two or three days. Immediately on 
being excluded, they were very active, and used their long 
foot as an organ of progression, by extending it to its full 
length ; and, after attaching its point to the bottom of 
the vessel, like a leech, they drew up their shell to it; and 
by repeating this several times they contrived to travel 
along for some little distance. They seemed to be fond 
of nestling under their mother for the sake of shelter or 
shade. 

There cannot be much doubt that this elegant and 
very distinct species is the same as that which Drapar- 
naud, in his ^Histoire naturelle des Mollusques ter- 
restres et fluviatiles de la France ' (p. 130, pi. x. f. 6, 7), 
described and figured under the name of Cyclas lacustris. 
He distinguished it fh)m S. comeum and S, rivicola by 
its being '' plus mince, plus transparente, plus p&le et 
beaucoup plus aplatie.^' His description of the beaks 
and hinge also exactly agrees with that of our species ; 
and the very different terms in which he characterized 
his C. caliculata preclude our supposing that this accu- 
rate naturalist could have taken for it a variety of the 
last-named species. Ferussac, being aware of the error 
which Drapamaud had committed in referring the spe- 
cies in question to the Tellina lacustris of Miiller, gave 
it the appropriate name which I have now adopted. The 
species appears, however, to have been lost in France ; 
and all the continental oonchologists have applied the 

b5 
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name given by Drapamaud to some one of the nume- 
rous varieties of either Miiller's species or S. comeum. 
The Cyclas rhomboidea of Say, to which Dr. Gray sup- 
posed our shell to be allied, is only a fourth of an inch 
long, and, according to Gk>uld, is an obscure or doubtful 
species. Its nearest congener in this country appears 
to be S. rivicola ; but it may be readily distinguished 
from that species by its oblong and subangular shape, 
thinner texture, much paler colour and fainter strise, 
and especially by its straight hinge-line. The Devon- 
shire and Lancashire specimens are of a darker colour 
than those from the Paddington Canal. The young 
exhibit the same form as the adult ; and, like the other 
species, their shells are slightly iridescent. 

4. S. lacus'tre*, Miiller. 

Tellina lacugtris^ Miill. Verm. Hist. pt. ii. p. 204. Cyclas caliculafa, 
F. & H. ii. p. 115, pi. xxxrii. f. 7 (as C. lacustrU), and (animal) pi. O. 
f.7. 

Body whitish, slightly tinged with grey or rose-colour t 
ivhes long ; the branchial one cylindrical and truncate at its 
orifice, which is large ; the other rather conical, and having 
a smaJler opening : foot nearly twice the length of the shell, 
ohtuse at its extremity : mantle fringed with grey. 

Shell neariy round, or subrhombic, equilateral, compressed, 
especially towards the lower and side margins, extremely thin, 
glossy and semitransparent, light horn-colour, or greyish, 
with sometimes a few darker zones and an iridescent hue, 
very faintly striated concentrically : epidermis very thin : an- 
terior and posterior sides cut off and sloping from shoulders on 
the upper or dorsal side towards the front margin, which is 
slightly curved and has sharp edges : heahs central, very pro- 
minent, and capped with the fry or nucleus of the shell, which 
is more globular than in the subsequent stages of growth : 
ligament narrow, thin, and just discernible on the outside : 
inside bluish-white, with very little nacre, owing to the thin 
texture of the shell : hinge rather strong ; teeth arranged as 

* Inhabiting lakes. 
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in the other species, but the cardinal teeth are smaller and the 
lateral ones shorter in proportion : muscular and pallial scars 
scarcely perceptible. L. 0-3. B. 0*4. 

Var. 1. Brochoniana, Shell much larger and flatter ; hecJcs 
smaller and less prominent. S. Brochonianum, Bourguignat, 
Monogr. p. 20, pi. 3. f. 1, 2, 3. 

Var. 2. rotunda. Shell rounder and flatter ; epidermis jel- 
lowish-green. 

Var. 3. RyckholtiL Shell small, triangular, and globular ; 
heahs Y&Tj prominent. C, RycJcholtii, Norm. Cycl. p. 7, f. 6, 6. 

Habitat: Lakes^ ponds^ and canals^ and stagnant 
water everywhere in England, Wales, and Ireland ; but 
I have not observed it in Scotland, nor seen any notice 
of its having been found there. Var. 1. Clumber lake, 
Notts (J. G. J.). This considerably exceeds the usual 
form in size, being in length 0*45, and in breadth 0*6, 
although its depth or thickness is only 0*25. Var. 2. 
Singleton, near Swansea (J. G. J.). Var. 3. Marsh be- 
tween Exmouth and Budleigh Salterton (J. G. J.). In 
another piece of stagnant water near Exmouth a small 
globular variety occurs, in which the beaks are not pro- 
minent. A monstrosity is also sometimes met with, in 
which the lower or front margin is constricted or divided 
by a groove. Mr. Kenyon found it in the North of Eng- 
land ; and I have also taken it in Crymlyn bog, near 
Swansea. Some shells, which Mr. Choules has found 
near Richmond, partake of the characters both of this 
species and S, ovale, and apparently form an interme- 
diate link between them. According to Middendorflf this 
species inhabits Siberia ; and Philippi and Terver have 
recorded it from Sicily and North Africa. It has also a 
wide range in the intermediate parts of Europe. It 
often occurs in company with S. comeum ; and I have 
found it alive in the hardened mud of a pond which 
had been drained and its bed so completely dried up 
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by the sun as scarcely to show the marks of any foot- 
steps on it. 

This differs from all the other species of Spharium in 
the shell being rounder and of a subquadrate form^ its 
great tenuity^ and especially in the singular caps or ca- 
lyces which surmount the beaks. 

I cannot agree with the learned authors of the ^ Bri- 
tish Mollusca' in preferring Drapamaud's name of 
calictdata to that which had been long before assigned 
to this species by Miiller. The description given by the 
illustrious Danish naturalist does not appear to me at all 
deficient in that accuracy and precision which characterize 
all his writings ; and if some continental authors have 
erroneously confounded this species with the Cyclas la- 
custria of Draparnaud, this cannot be a sufficient reason 
for continuing the mistake. At any rate, the best French 
authorities (including Ferussac, Blainville, and Moquin- 
Tandon), as well as nearly all the conchologists of our 
own country, have adopted Miiller's name in preference 
to that of Drapamaud. 

Although Mr. Jenyns has, in his excellent Mono- 
graph, given an interesting notice of the habits of this 
mollusk in a state of confinement, some further details, 
which have been communicated to me by my friend 
Dr. Lukis, of Guernsey, of its natatory, spinning, and 
other performances, may not be unacceptable. In one 
of his letters to me he says, " I placed a number 
in a small fish-globe in clear water taken from the 
sluggish stream in which they were captured. In a 
short time they commenced crawling about and actually 
ascending the slippery concave glass. In a few days a 
considerable number of the fry had been cast, ^hich 
proved far more active than their parents, readily climb- 
ing the sides of the globe, and rarely missing their foot- 
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ing, while the adults made many ine£fectual attempts ; 
but both fry and adults, when they reach the edge of the 
water, take to the surface easily, and creep along slowly, 
and apparently with caution, as if in search of some 
floating substance, near which they will rest for hours. 
The exserted foot moves, during this under-surface pro- 
gression, by a gentle vermicular action, the siphons being 
at the same time protruded. The foot during repose 
is usually retracted, and does not seem necessary for 
mere floating-purposes." And he adds, "An inter- 
esting little scene occurred in the globe the other even- 
ing. Several individuals had reached a few leaves and 
hanging roots of minute water-plants which floated in 
the centre of the globe, down the stems of which three 
or four had crept to a depth of about an inch and a half. 
There they reposed : but they were not absolutely mo- 
tionless ; for, to my surprise, the whole group, plants and 
all, were dreamingly enjoying the deUghts of a slow but 
long-continued rotation. At first I thought some mi- 
nute water-insect had found its way unbidden into the 
globe, and was thus illustrating, like some learned lec- 
turer to his sleepy audience, the laws of planetary mo- 
tions. But no such lecturer was there : yet, as the 
revolution brought two of the little moUusks closer under 
inspection, I observed their siphons to be curved exactly 
in the opposite direction to the line of motion. Here 
was a solution at once of the nymph-like arpofiiXo^, 
which was evidently due to the recoil consequent upon 
the circulation and expulsion of the water through the 
siphons. The fortuitous position of the two individuals 
and the combined action of their expulsive tubes may 
not occur again ; but the whole incident was so inter- 
esting and remarkable that I could not help recording 
it. The fry are growing rapidly; and I opine the 
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amount of exercise they indulge in is conducive to their 
health. I have observed the Evlima distorta, Rissoa 
parva and cingillus, as well as the Odostomue and Jef- 
freysuB, ascend to the edge of a basin and creep along 
the under-surface of the water^ in the same manner as 
the LymruBada. But it is singular that bivalves should 
imitate their less imwieldy molluscan brethren in this 
seemingly unsuitable mode of progression/' In another 
letter he says^ " Sometimes a single individual will sus- 
pend itself to a little bit of the stem of a Lemna, and whirl 
quite alone for hours^ even rapidly — say fifteen to twenty 
revolutions in a minute/' And in a subsequent letter 
he goes on to say^ ^' The young are far more active than 
the parents. I do not perceive their siphons to be ever 
exserted, while this is almost constantly the habit of the 
older ones. They all continue to climb the glass globe^ 
and rather more so in the evening, probably preferring 
to roam in the dark. I have had a firesh supply of about 
half a dozen, which, soon after being immersed, began 
an inspection of their new domain, and continued for a 
day or two more restless than the others. On climbing 
the glass, the front margin of the valves is applied to it, 
and at the same time both the foot and the siphons are 
exserted. The foot being extended to its fall length, its 
extremity is cautiously pressed against the glass, and 
after a short pause the upward movement of the body 
commences, which is the work of a second of time; 
then another short pause, after which the front margin 
of the valves and the point of the foot are again applied 
cautiously to the glass, and the foot is again protruded 
to repeat the same process. When the edge of the water 
is reached the pauses are longer, and it is necessary for 
the creature to be doubly cautious, for here is the point 
of greatest difficulty. However, the foot is conveyed 
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horizontally along the surface of the water, which ap- 
pears to recede partially from it. On examining it with 
a lens^ the foot is distinctly seen to have an undulating 
action on the surface, as well as an irregular and im- 
perfect contraction and elongation along its whole ex- 
tent ; but it is never quite retracted, excepting when its 
base and the front margin of the valves are in contact 
with some floating weed which is capable of supporting 
the whole. Thus this elegant shell traverses the still 
surface. But it is most curious to see it descending the 
ihread-like stems of the Lemna, or some assemblage of 
these delicate fibres : even a single stem is quite suffi- 
cient ; and if the shell is free &om any other contact, it 
immediately begins its rotatory movement. A single 
shell, thus suspended, revolves upon its axis in a direc- 
tion which is most frequently from right to left of the 
observer, or in the opposite direction from that of a 
teetotum when made to spin by the fingers of the right 
hand. I have suspended single threads to circular pieces 
of cork in the water ; but the stems of the Lemna are 
preferred. Cyclas cornea is much less active or inclined 
to ascend the glass ; in fact, I have not yet seen it ac- 
complish the feat of its congener. Several of the C. caly- 
culata {SpJuBrium lacustre) will remain among the stems 
of the duckweed for hours perfectly inactive, with closed 
valves, as if sleeping or resting after their previous 
fatigue. When the valves are pressed against the glass 
while ascending, there seems to be a fulness about the 
base of the foot, as if the mantle served for adhesion to 
the glass.'' Dr. Lukis afterwards informed me that he 
had detected the byssal filament in 8. lacustre. He 
says, "I have this morning watched one, which had 
reached the surface, spin its filament, and descend to 
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half an inch below the surface, where it remained sus- 
pended for some time. It occupied three hours in 
spinning this short thread. I think it consists of more 
than a single filament ; for some minute particles, which 
were floating in the water, became entangled in it. The 
surface of the water was again depressed or cupped.^' 
And he concluded by saying that he found the number 
of filaments to vary from one to at least four, which in 
one instance were far apart, the siphons or tubes and 
foot being at the same time exposed; and that the 
animal had the power of raisiiog itself by means of this 
byssus again to the surface, after having been suspended 
for some time below it. The filaments appeared not to 
exceed half an inch in length; and rarely could more 
than a single thread be seen. M. Bouchard-Chante- 
reaux has likewise, in his extremely interesting Cata- 
logue of the Land and Freshwater Mollusks which in- 
habit the Department of the Pas-de-Calais, noticed that 
the young of S. comeum possess the same faculty of 
spinning a transparent thread and attaching themselves 
by means of it to water-plants. 

Genus II. PISI'DIUM \ C. Pfeifier. PL I. f. 3, 4. 

Body inequilateral : maniU having only a single tube. 

Shell inequilateral : hecJcs placed near the shorter or an- 
terior end. 

This genus was established by Carl Pfeiflfer in 1821, to 
separate firom Spharium the smaller species which have 
only one tube or siphon, and whose shells are not so 
equilateral. This generic distinction seems to be well 
founded, in respect both of the soft parts of these mol- 

* Fes-shaped. 
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Iruks and of their shelLa; and it has receiyed almost 
the universal assent of eonehologists. The habits of the 
little Pea shells are the same as those of the larger 
members of the same family ; and they inhabit nearly 
the same situations. One species {P. pusillum) does not 
seem to require a constant, or even a frequent supply of 
water, being often found living at the roots of bog-moss 
which is dried up in the summer, and of grass in mea- 
dows which are only irrigated in the spring; and Nils- 
son noticed, in his history of the land and river mol- 
lusks of Sweden, that he had frequently found the same 
species (which he erroneously referred to the P.fontinale 
of C. Pfeiffer) living between the bark and wood of £Edlen 
trees in moist places. They possess the same faculty as 
the Spharia, of floating, or creeping in an inverted posi- 
tion under the surface of the water. These tiny Pea 
shells, or cockles, swarm in every slow river, streamlet, 
lake, pool, horse-pond, ditch, and open drain ; and they 
are greedily devoured by fish and ducks. In their turn, 
they are fond of animal food ; and Br. Baudon, in his 
admirable Monograph, says that he has often observed 
Pisidia attached to the drowned carcases of small ani- 
mals, as well as to bones which had been thrown into 
ditches and streams, and from which the muscular fibres 
had not been removed. Perhaps, however, animalcula 
fed upon the meat, and were the real objects of attrac- 
tion to the Pisidia. Their shells are sometimes so 
thickly encrusted with a ferruginous or mineral deposit 
from the muddy sediment of the water which they in- 
habit as to resemble small lumps of dirt. This deposit 
appears to be partly owing to a secretion of the animal, 
aided by its generally inactive habits. Water-beetles do 
not allow themselves to be clogged in the same manner. 
Whether this is one of the artifices by which animals 
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escape the obseiration of their natural enemies is a 
question which requires a molluscan mind to solve. 

The critical investigation of the different species which 
compose this genus is quite as diflScult as it is with regard 
to the large freshwater mussels. Little reliance can be 
placed on the characters afforded by an examination of 
the body^ or soft parts, of the animal. The form and 
comparative length of the tube are especially liable to 
vary even in the same individual; and under the influ- 
ence of heat and light the most Protean changes with 
respect to this organ may be observed. The size of the 
foot is equally a deceptive character; and colour is al- 
ways a most imcertain test. The general shape and 
appearance of the shells, as well as the position of their 
beaks, appear to offer almost the only reliable grounds 
of distinction. Size, substance, sculpture, and lustre are 
not of much account, as they mainly depend on the 
chemical ingredients of the water inhabited by these 
mollusks, as well as on their supply of food. In making 
an investigation like the present, there appear to be four 
courses open to the naturalist. The first, which is, 
perhaps, the easiest, is to reduce all hitherto described 
species to one or two, and thus to cut the Gordian knot 
without ftirther ceremony. The second, which has been 
pursued to such an extent on the Continent and in the 
United States of America, is to multiply the number of 
species ad infinitum. The only check which can be im- 
posed on this method of wholesale and indiscriminate 
fabrication is the bar of scientific opinion ; and in coun- 
tries where nearly all the naturalists are culprits, there 
is not much likelihood of justice being so severely admi- 
nistered as to prevent the repetition of such venial 
offences. The third course is, to adopt the labours of 
preceding writers without any inquiry. And the fourth 
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is, honestly and to the best of one's ability carefully to 
work out the subject and to submit the result to the 
firee criticism of other naturalists. This last course I 
have endeavoured to pursue ; and I shall not feel in the 
least degree mortified or discouraged if the conclusions I 
have arrived at, with much pains and great hesitation, 
are not accepted by all my scientific brethren. 

To give some idea of the labour involved in this in- 
vestigation, I may mention that my own cabinet con- 
tains no less than 274 parcels of Pisidia, which have 
been^ in the course of the last thirty or forty years, col- 
lected from different localities and sources^ and comprise 
many thousands of specimens ; that I have personally 
examined the types of those species which have heen de- 
scribed by Dr. Turton, Mr. Jeuyns, Mr. Alder, Dr. Bau- 
don, and other conchologists who have published on the 
subject ; that I have collected these tiny shells in many 
parts of Holland, Germany, Prance, Switzerland, and 
Italy, for the sake of comparison with British forms; 
and that I have had to refer to numerous works in many 
languages in order to collate the descriptions of forty- 
one different species which have been proposed by Euro- 
pean writers within the last century. Of these, I cannot 
conscientiously recognize more than six as distinct. 

It will be convenient to divide the British species, 
which are five in number, according to their shape, as 
follows : — 

A. Triangular, 1. P. amnicum. 2. P. fontinale. 

B. Oval. 3. P. pusillum. 

C. Bound, 4. P. nitidum. 

D. Oblong. 5. P. roseum. 
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A. Triangular, 

1. PisiDiuM am'nicum*, Miiller. 

T^na amnica, Miill. Yerm; Hist, p^ 205. P. amnicum, F. & H. ii. p. 133, 
pi. xxxvii. f. 8, 9, and (animal) pL O. f. 8. 

BoDT greyish- white, rather transparent : tube short, sub- 
conical, obliquely truncate at its orifice: foot broad at its 
base, abruptly pointed, and very extensible : mantle bordered 
with grey. 

Shell subtriangular, rather ventricose and solid, glossy, 
strongly grooved concentrically, horn-colour or yellowish- 
grey: epidermis rather thick : awUrior side abruptly truncate : 
posterior side much produced, and sloping towards the lower 
margin, which is obliquely curved : beaks rather prominent, 
but obtuse : ligam^ent short, conspicuous : inside bluish-white 
and nacreous : hinge strong and curved ; teeth arranged as in 
8p7icsrium, but the lateral teeth in this and other species of 
Pisidium are exceedingly strong and developed in proportion 
to the size of their shells : mtisctilar and pallial scars well 
marked. L. 0-3. B. 0-875. 

Varieties occur in which the strise are more numerous, 
fewer, stronger or fainter than usual. 

Habitat : Slow rivers, lakes^ canals^ and streams in 
all parts of the kingdom. It is also one of our com- 
monest upper tertiary fossils. Its continental range ex- 
tends from Siberia to Naples^ and it is also found in 
Algeria. This is the largest kind of Pisidium. 

2. P. pontina'le t> Drapamaud. 

Cyclas fontinalis, Drap. Hist Moll. p. 130, pi. x. f. 8-12. P. Henslowi- 
anum (yar. without appendages), Jenyns in Ann. Nat. Hist. Aug. 1858, 
p. 101 

BoDT whitish or grey, rather transparent : ttibe generally 
short, but capable of considerable extension and dilatation, 
conical, obliquely truncate at its orifice, where it is so flexible 
that the edges are sometimes entire and at other times jagged : 
foot long and curved : mantle bordered with grey. 

« Inhabiting riyers. f Inhabiting fountains. 
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Shell subtriangolar, somewhat ventricosey thin, rather 
glossy, finely but irregularly striate concentrically, greyish* 
white : epidermis very thin : anterior side abruptly truncate : 
posterior side rounded, and sloping gently towsu^ die lower 
margin ; the anterior and posterior margins are compressed, 
especially towards the beaks, on each side of which they form 
a kind of shoulder : beaks prominent and rather acute : liga^ 
ment very short and scarcely perceptible : inside white and 
nacreous : hinge short, but very strong ; dentition as in P. 
amnicunhf except that the cardinal teeth do not assume the 
shape of an inverted Y : muscular and pallicU scars the same 
as in that species. L. 0-15. B. 0-176. 

Var. 1. Henslowana. Each valve furnished with a plate- 
like appendage near the beaks. Tellina Henslowana, Shep- 
pard in Linn. Trans, xiv. p. 160. P. Henslounanum, F. & H. 
ii. p. 131, pL xxxvii. f. 11. 

Var. 2. pvlcheUn, Shell more glossy, strongly and regu- 
larly grooved ; beaks less acute. P. jpuZc^Wum, Jen. p. 18, 
tab. xxi. f. 1-5 ; F. & H. ii. p. 128, pi. xxxvii. f. 12, 13. 

Var. 3 pallida. Shell more ventricose, irregularly striate, 
and of a paler colour, with occasionally a few darker rays 
which diverge from the direction of the beaks to the lower 
margin. 

Var. 4. cinerea. Shell larger and flatter, with fainter strise. 
P. cinereum, Alder, Suppl. Cat. Moll. Northumb. p. 4 ; F. & H. 
ii. p. 125, pi. xxxvi. f. 2. 

Habitat: Slow streams and standing water every- 
where in these isles ; and it is one of our upper tertiary 
fossils. It also ranges from Siberia to Sicily. Var. 1. 
occurs in many of the northern, eastern^ home^ and 
south-western counties of England^ as well as in South 
Wales and Cork. This is also one of our tertiary fossils^ 
and extends from Sweden to the South of France. 
Specimens from the Swansea Canal^ near some tinworks, 
have the beaks more or less eroded, in consequence pro- 
bably of the water containing an extremely diluted por- 
tion of sulphuric acid, which is used in that manufac- 
ture. The fact, which has been noticed and considered 
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remarkable by some authors^ of the eave-like projection 
appearing in the middle of yoimg shells^ agrees with its 
po6ition«in adult shells^ because this curious appendage 
is never placed close to the beak. Var. 2. More com- 
mon than the last variety^ and also inhabiting Sweden 
and France. It deserves its name^ being a very pretty 
object. Mr. Jenyns now considers it to be the same 
species as his P. Henslotvianum. Yar. 3. Marshes and 
pools near Swansea. It is probably the P. pallidum of 
Oassies. Var. 4. Widely difiused in this country, and 
also inhabiting France and Italy. The outline of some 
specimens of this last variety is that of an equilateral 
triangle. It is the P. australe of Philippi, and the Cyclas 
lenticularis of Normand. 

This species is extremely variable, and has conse- 
quently received a great number of names. Out of the 
41 so-called species of Pisidium which have been de- 
scribed by European conchologists, no less than 21 belong 
to the present form. On the Continent the type is 
generally known by Poli's name of Casertanum. 

If the diagnosis, characters, and figures given by 
Draparnaud for his Cyclas fontinalis had been more 
carefully studied, it would, I think, have been obvious 
that they do not apply to the Tellina pusilla of Gmelin, 
with which this species has been generally (but with 
doubt) allocated by so many authors. The principal 
difference between these two species consists in the 
former (P. fontinale) being triangular and somewhat 
depressed, and having prominent beaks ; while the other 
{P. pusillum) is oval and ventricose, and has obtuse 
beaks. Drapamaud's diagnosis is as follows : '' C. testa 
globosa, subdepressa, subinsequilaterali ; umbone sub- 
acuto." Gmelin says his shell is '^ ovata, ventricosa /' 
and his description of its colour as ^^sordide alba^' is 
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peculiarly appropriate to the P. pusiUum of modem 
authors. C. Pfeiffer, in 1821, appears to have recc^- 
nized Drapamaud^s shell by the same specific name of 
"fontinale;^' and the only distinction which he makes 
between this species and his own P. obtusale (which I 
regard as a variety of P. puMlum) is that the former is 
described " umbone subacuto*^, and the latter '^ umbone 
obtusissimo.'' 

It chiefly difiers from P. amnicum in being very much 
smaller (although the variety cinerea is nearly as lai^e), 
in the shell being thinner, the posterior margin much 
less produced, the beaks being more prominent, and the 
ligament scarcely conspicuous. The cardinal teeth are 
also more separate, and do not diverge from a common 
base or root as in that species and Sp?uerium. 

B. Oval. 
3. P. pusil'lum*, Gmelin. 

TeUina pusiUa, Ghnelin, Syst. Nat. p. 3231. P.fmsUlum, F. & H. ii. 
p. 123, pi. xxxvii. f. 10, and (animal) pi. O. f. 9. 

BoDT whitish, with occasionally a faint tinge of yellow or 
red: tube short, subcorneal or cylindrical, truncate, orifice 
small and its edges plain : foot longer than the shell, narrow 
and slender : mantle bordered with reddish-grey. 

Shell oval, compressed but swollen, thin, not so glossy as 
in the other species, finely but irregularly striate concentri- 
cally, a few of the strias being larger than the others and de- 
noting the successive stages of growth, yellowish- white or 
cinereous : epidermis very thin : anterior side rounded : poate^ 
rior side also rounded, and sloping very gradually below ; this 
side is very little more produced than the other, which makes 
the contour of the shell more equilateral than in the foregoing 
species ; both these sides are compressed, and especially above : 
lower margin rounded : beaks not prominent, but blunt : liga- 
ment short and inconspicuous: inside greyish-white, with 

♦ Little. 
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scarcely any nacreous lustre; other internal characters the 
same as in P. fowtindle, L. 0*175. B. 0*2. 

Yar. ohtusalis. Shell smaller and much more ventricose ; 
heiiks prominent, very obtuse. P. ohtusaU, C.Pfeiffer, Deutsch. 
Land- und Siissw.-Moll. i. p. 125, t. 5. f. 21, 22 ; F. & H. ii. 
p. 120, pi. xxxvi. f. 1. 

Habitat: Mossy swamps, shallow ditches, drains, 
grassy pools, and similar situations throughout all the 
country ; and it is one of our upper tertiary fossils. It 
ranges &om Lapland to Corsica, and is generally diffused 
in Europe. Dr. Baudon says that it is the same species 
as the P. ventricosum of Prime ; so that it appears to be 
also a native of the United States of America. The 
variety obtusaiis occurs in similar situations with the 
typical form ; but it is more local and not so abundant. 
The intermediate gradation between the two forms is 
almost infinite ; but the essential and common character 
of both is the same, viz. the beaks being nearly central 
and obtuse. 

Having carefully studied the description and figure 
given by Poli of his Cardium Casertanum, I have not 
been able to arrive at the same conclusion which Moquin- 
Tandon and other French conchologists have formed, 
that this species is the type of the one which I have de- 
scribed as P. fontinale ; and I consider that it ought 
more properly to be referred to the present species. Poli 
says his shell is ^^ subrotunda ;" and his figure shows 
that it is much more equilateral than P. fontinale. He 
also remarked the irregularity of the striae arising from 
the marks of growth, which appears to be more cha- 
racteristic of this than of the other species. As, how- 
ever, he did not notice any other species, it is of course 
very difficult to say precisely which species he meant ; 
and imder these circumstances I think it is preferable 
not to revive an obscure and doubtful species, indicated 
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by a local name, when we have at least equally good 
reasons and authority for adopting a name bestowed by 
an earlier writer, and which, besides, is not liable to the 
same objection. This species differs from P.fanimale 
in its shape being oval instead of triangular, and in its 
beaks being more central, and blunt or compressed. Its 
colour is also yellowish- white instead of grey ; and it has 
much less lustre. It is the Cyclas fontinalis of Nilsson. 

C Round, 
4. P. ni'tidum*, Jenyns. 

P. niiidum^ Jen. p. 16, tab. xz. f. 7, 8 ; F. & H. ii. p. 126, pL zxzriL f. 14. 

BoDT whitLsh, with sometimes a faint tinge of yellow, caused 
by the colour of the liver : tube short, fuimel-shaped ; orifice 
wide, and its edges notched or puckered : foot rather long, 
thin, slender, and finely pointed : mantle bordered with grey. 

Shell suborbicular, compressed except in the upper part 
where it is rather ventricose, thin, extremely glossy, iridescent 
(especially in the yoimg state and near the beaks), finely and 
regularly striated or ribbed concentrically, with from 3 to 5 
separate and deeper grooves which encircle the umbonal region, 
the striae or ribs being rather broad ; yellowish- white or light 
horn-colour : epidermis a mere film : anterior side somewhat 
truncate, but rounded: posterior side slightly produced and 
sloping abruptly below : lower margin rounded : heahs nearly 
ceiitrcd, rather prominent, but obtuse : ligament very short, 
and scarcely discernible : inside whitish, and plainly showing 
the scars of the adductor muscles and mantle : hinge and teeth 
as in the two last species. L. 0*15. B. 0*15. 

Yar. splendens. Shell of a lemon-colour, nearly half as 
large again as that of the ordinary form, stronger, less glossy, 
rather more oblique, and less deeply striated, with the beaks 
more swollen and the ligament stronger and perceptible. 

Habitat: Lakes, ponds, and standing water in all 
parts of the kingdom from Zetland to the Channel 
Isles. Malm has described and figured it as a Swedish 

» Gloasj. 
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species ; and Moquin-Tandon has noticed it as Corsican. 
I have found it also on all parts of the Continent. The 
variety splendens of Baudon occurs in lakes near Lerwick, 
and at Balmacarra in West Boss. A monstrosity or 
distortion of this species, as well as of P. fontinale (var. 
Henslowana), is sometimes met with, which has the 
valves constricted or divided by a longitudinal groove. 
This accidental phenomenon in the typical form of P. 
foniinak induced M. Bourguignat to consider it a distinct 
species, and to give it the name of P. sinuatum. It is 
caused by a laceration or injury of the front margin of 
the mantle. 

This may be distinguished from all the preceding spe- 
cies by its rounded outline, much more glossy and iri- 
descent appearance, and by a few separate and deeper 
grooves or lines which encircle the beak and are espe- 
cially perceptible in young shells. This is also the only 
kind of Pmdium which has the tube funnel-shaped and 
its outer margin crenulated or plaited. For the dis- 
covery of this species science is indebted to Mr. Jenyns. 

D, Oblong, 
5. P. Ro'sEUM*, Scholtz. 

P. roseum, Scholtz, Schlesien's L.- und W.-MoU. p. 140; Jeffir. in Ann. 
Nat. Hist. B. 3. toI. iii. p. 38, pi. ii. f. 3. 

BoDT opaline white, orange-yellow, red, or rose-colour in 
the upper part : tube long, slender, subcorneal, and truncate at 
its orifice : foot long, semitransparent. 

Shell subrhombic, ventricose, thin, very glossy, deeply and 
regularly striated concentrically; yellowish-white or light 
horn-colour : epidermis extremely thin : anterior side truncate 
and sloping abruptly below : posterior side much produced and 
ronnded: lower margin nearly straight: beaks placed con- 
siderably on one side, rather prominent, but obtuse : ligament 

* Bofle-colour. 
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inconspicuous: inside nacreous- white : Jiinge-line nearly 
straight ; cardinal teeth very minute and almost impercep- 
tible ; lateral teeth not well developed, except towards their 
outer edges, which are strong and sharp : muscular andpalltal 
«car» scarcely visible. L. O'l. B. 0'15. 

Habitat : Marshes^ ponds^ ditches^ and stagnant water 
fix)m Zetland to Guernsey. It also occurs in Silesia, 
Sweden, and France ; and I have found it in Prussia. 
It has probably escaped notice in other parts of the Con- 
tinent. 

This species differs from all its congeners in its oblong 
or rhomboid shape, which is principally owing to the 
greater extension of the posterior side, and to the beaks 
being consequently placed so much out of the centre, as 
well as to the compression and nearly straight outline of 
the lower or front margin. It is considerably more 
ventricose than P. nitidum, which it resembles in its 
gloss and sculpture. The umbonal strise are, besides, 
not perceptible in the species imder consideration ; and 
the tube does not appear to have the margin of its 
orifice plaited. The body has usually a rosy or reddish 
hue in the upper part, which is discernible in the dried 
animal. 

It was not without much hesitation that I adopted the 
name given by Scholtz for this species, because in a 
Supplement to the second edition of his work he con- 
sidered it to be a variety of P. fontinale ; but the colour 
of the animal, which at first induced him to propose 
this as a distinct species, appears to form a good and 
constant mark of distinction, and one of the epithets 
which he applied to the shell (" langlichrundlich '') is 
very appropriate. The only other species of Pisidium 
besides this, which Scholtz has noticed, are fontinale, 
amnicum, and obtusale. Whether it may ultimately be 
united with nitidum is, however, a question which I, for 
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one, shaU not consider unreasonable, although my pre- 
sent impression is that they are distinct species. The 
variation of form and sculpture is undeniably very great 
in all freshwater shells ; and this is probably caused not 
only by the greater or less supply of food procurable 
by these mollusks, but also by the chemical ingredients 
of the water from which their materials are secreted or 
extracted. Development of size, and of particular por- 
tions of the shell (by which its shape is determined), 
seems to depend on the former condition, while its 
solidity and sculpture are affected by the nature of the 
fluid which these mollusks inhabit. The present species 
is the P. tetragonum of Normand and the P. arcoiforme 
of Malm. 

As some test of specific distinction, I would remark 
that the following species of Pisidium are often found 
living together : viz., amnicum and fontinale (var. Hens- 
lowana) ; fontinale and pusUlum ; and foniinale (var. 
pallida), nitidum, and roseum. Each of the above is also 
sometimes found solitary, or in company with various 
species of Sph^erium. 

Family II. UNIONIDiE. 

Body oblong, compressed : mantle open on all sides except 
at the back, but forming at the posterior side two orifices, 
which correspond with the cylinder or tubes of the Sphceriidce. 
The smaller and upper, or excretal, orifice is separated from 
the larger and lower, or branchial, orifice by an intermediate 
fold of the mantle. The margin of the first-mentioned orifice 
is plain ; but the other is fringed with several rows of cirri 
or tentacles. Mouth placed as in the last family. Foot large, 
broad, and tongue-shaped. 

Shell equivalve, oblong, inequilateral, compressed : epi- 
dermis thick : heaJcs (which form the nucleus or young shell) 
plaited or wrinkled: ligament external, strong, and always 
conspicuous : inside pearly : hinge furnished with lateral teeth 
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only; those on the anterior side heing sometimes so much 
developed as to resemble cardinal teeth. 

Some of these moUusks, which are often called " fresh- 
water Mussels/' are ovoviviparous, like those of the last 
family, and retain their young within the folds of the 
mantle for some time before they are finally excluded ; 
while others are oviparous, like the majority of moUusks. 
It was for a long time supposed that they were of sepa- 
rate sexes, and Yon Siebold distinguished Anodonia 
eygnea as the male, and A. Cellensis as the female, of the 
same species ; but Moquin-Tandon seems to have now 
proved satisfactorily that both sexes are common to each 
individual or that they are all moncecious. They in- 
habit rivers and other large pieces of water. Their 
habits are tolerably active in the spring, or when in 
search of a suitable feeding-place ; and by means of their 
lai^ fleshy foot they are able to traverse considerable 
distances, leaving a track or furrow in the soft mud. 
When the water is slowly drained off, or dried up by the 
heat of summer, as well as in the winter, they bury them- 
selves in the mud. Their food consists of Eniomostraca 
and other minute animals. According to Mr. Anthony^ 
an American conchologist, who has especially studied 
the members of this family, some species spin a byssus. 
It is difficult to separate this family from their marine 
analogues, the true Mussels, on merely malacological 
grounds ; but I believe a good conchological distinction 
(considering the shell to form an integral and important 
part of the animal) is maintainable in the position of the 
ligament and beaks. The former is external in the 
Unionida, while it is internal in the Mytilida ; and the 
beaks are nearly terminal in the latter, but in the former 
they are seldom placed at a less distance than one-fourth 
from the anterior end. Besides these marks of distinc- 
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tion, there are no lateral teeth in Mytilida, and in My- 
tUus the cardinal teeth are conspicuous. In the Unio- 
niike, on the other hand, the lateral teeth are always, 
and the cardinal teeth never, present. I am quite aware 
that this last statement will be objected to by all those 
conchologists who believe that, at all events, the shells of 
Unio are furnished with cardinal teeth. But I venture 
to submit that these teeth are lateral, and not cardinal ; 
that they are not, like the cardinal teeth in the Sp/ue- 
rtida, placed at a right angle to the hinge-line, but that 
they are, on the contrary, parallel to it ; and that they 
are always lamellar and form more or less elevated ridges, 
like the true lateral teeth in other bivalves. In the 
genus Anodonta, indeed, the lateral teeth are not so 
strongly developed as in Unio, and they may in some 
cases be considered as rudimentary ; but in nearly all 
the species of Anodonta these teeth form a well-defined 
and often sharp crest, especially on the posterior or liga- 
mental side. The unusually great length and strength 
of the ligament in Anodonta seems to render the use of 
lateral teeth in supporting the hinge almost unnecessary ; 
and in this, as well as in many other cases of a similar 
kind, the original form of such organs is retained in an 
imperfect state, although their use has ceased to exist. 

The study of the European members of this family 
has for a long time attracted the attention of continental 
naturalists; and Carl Pfeiffer, Rossmassler, and Henri 
Drouet have especially applied themselves to this diffi- 
cult task. A valuable monograph has been published 
by the last-named naturalist, entitled " Etudes sur les 
Naiades de la France ;" the work being dedicated to the 
late King of Portugal, whose devotion to conchology 
was the more remarkable because this branch of natural 
history has not been cultivated by many crowned heads. 
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In this country very little has been done to advance our 
knowledge of the UniamaUB; and it would be extremely 
desirable if naturalists who reside in the country would 
carefully notice and record any instances of different 
kinds occurring in the same waters, and whether any 
intermediate forms are found in such localities. 



Genus I. U'NIO*, Philippsson. PI. I. f. 5, 6. 

Body elongated, rather ventricose: gills nearly straight: 
labial palps ovate. 

Shell elongated, solid : lateral teeth strong : lunule or heart- 
shaped depression on the anterior side distinct. 

This genus was founded by Philippsson in 1788 in an 
inaugural Lecture entitled " Dissertatio historico-natu- 
ralis sistens nova Testaceorum genera ;" but, owing to 
the circumstance of its having been delivered at a meet- 
ing of which Betz was the president, the latter has 
usually had the credit of founding the genus. From 
this genus it has been since proposed to separate the 
Pearl-Mussel, under the name of Margaritana, or Alas- 
mochn, on account of the teeth being less developed ; but 
there does not appear to be sufficient reason, on con- 
chological grounds, for this separation. The animals, or 
bodies, of these so-called genera cannot be distinguished 
from each other. All the species are, according to 
Moquin-Tandon, oviparous. 

Many species of Unio have been described by Conti- 
nental writers ; and even Moquin-Tandon, who is by no 
means addicted to this kind of manufacture, has ad- 
mitted no less than eleven. Two of these (viz. U. Batavus 
and U. rhomboideus [or littaralis']), which are widely dif. 
iused throughout France, have not yet been detected in 

• A pearl. 
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this country^ although the latter is not uncommon, in a 
fossil state, in our upper fireshwater tertiary beds. 

That part of the shell which surrounds the beaks 
(called the ''umbonal region") is sometimes eroded or 
excoriated in these, as well as in other members of the 
feunily. I believe it is caused by the chemical action of 
gases which are evolved from the mud in which this por- 
tion of the shell is usually imbedded. No reliance can 
therefore be placed on such a feature as a mark of specific 
distinction. 

The word ''Unio '' is, according to Pliny, masculine. 

1. Unio tu'midus*, Philippsson. 

U. tumidus, PhUippe. Not. Test. Gten. p. 17 ; F. & H. ii. p. 140, pi. xl. f. 1 . 

Body greyish : mantle bordered with white ; the excretal 
orifice being produced into a short tube, and of a brownish 
colour with sometimes a few purplish streaks ; the branchial 
orifice mottled with orange-brown : foot milk-white, with a 
pale orange tint, thick and broad : (fills pale grey : l<ibial 
palps rather broad. 

Shell oval, very convex above, solid, rather glossy, yel- 
lowish-brown, transversely wrinkled : epidermis rather thick : 
heaks slightly incurved, and placed at a distance of about one- 
fourth from the anterior side : umhonal region prominent and 
strongly plaited in a wave-like manner, the folds sometimes 
rising into sharp knobs or tubercles : lunule lance-shaped and 
narrow : ligament short, strong, and prominent : anterior side 
rounded and regularly sloping towaids the front: posterior 
side gradually sloping to a wedge-like point: lower margin 
regularly curved: inside white and nacreous, with a faint 
tinge of blue : hinge strong ; the right valve having on its 
anterior side a broad, thick, and bifid tooth, which is slightly 
bent forwards, and irregularly grooved so as to make its crest 
notched, and having on its posterior side a long and deep 
channel or groove, formed by a double plate, to receive the 
corresponding tooth of the other valve ; left valve furnished 
at its anterior side with a single wedge-shaped and strong 

• Swollen. 
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tooth, which is also grooved and notched like the doubb tooth 
of the right valve into which it locks ; this valve has also a 
long, sharp and crest-like plate on the posterior side which is 
morticed into the channel or groove above mentioned : mtiseular 
aadpaUial scars very deep and distinct. L. 1*5. B. 3. 

Yar. 1. radiata. Shell thinner: epidermis green, marked 
with divergent yellow rays, which are interrupted by trans^ 
verse narrow zones of the latter colour : posterior side more 
compressed above: hinge-line nearly straight, especially in 
half-grown specimens. 

Yar. 2. ovalis. Shell triangular-oval, or wedge-shaped, 
compressed and somewhat incurved in the middle, rather 
inequivalve in consequence of the right valve slightly over- 
lapping the other, dark olive-brown : anterior side much 
broader and abruptly truncate : lunule very broad, deep, and 
oblique. Mya ovalis, Montagu, Test. Brit. pp. 34 & 563. 

Habitat : Rivers^ canals^ and ponds in England as 
far north as the Went in Yorkshire, and also in South 
Wales ; and it is one of our upper tertiary fossils. Its 
range extends northwards aa f ar as Finland ; but it does 
not appear to have been met with south of the Rhone. 
Yar. 1. R. Avon, near Bath (Clark) ; Railwi^y lake near 
Oxford (Whiteaves). Var. 2. R. Avon, Wilts (Montagu); 
R. Brent (Metcalfe) ; and from Mrs. Loscombe^s col- 
lection of British shells. The late Mr. Clark also found 
this variety near Bath, having a green epidermis which 
is marked longitudinally with yellow rays, and trans- 
versely with alternate zones of green and yellow. My 
cabinet contains a specimen of the last variety, which 
was sent by Col. Montagu to my late &iend Mr. Dillwyn, 
and by the latter presented to me with a few other 
tjrpical specimens from that excellent British zoologist. 
The inside of each valve bears, in his well-known hand- 
writing, the words "Mya ovalis, Wiltshire.^' This, there- 
fore, shows what Montagues species really was ; and it 
is the more interesting because the authors of the ^ British 

c5 
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MoUuBca ' referred it both to U, iwnidus and 17. ptcto- 
rumy while Moquin-Tandon considered it to be a variety 
of U. Batavus. It is more strictly a monstrosity, or 
abnormal form, than a variety. 

This species sometimes occurs in company with the 
next. The Rev. A. M. Norman has recorded in the 
' Zoologist ' for 1857 having taken specimens at Fleck- 
ney and Wistow in Leicestershire of the extraordinary 
dimensions of nearly 4^^ inches in breadth and more 
than 2 inches in length, the weight being over 3 ounces. 
Beneath the epidermis the colour of the shell in this and 
the next species is cream-white. A single individual of 
U. tumidus has been known to lay 1500 eggs in two or 
three days. They are deposited in small clusters, each 
of which contains about 100 ^gs. 

2. U. picto'eum*, Linn^. 

My a pictorum^ Lmn. Syst Nat. ed. lii. p. 1112. U. pictorum, P. & H. 
ii. p. 142, pi. mix. f. 1, and (animal) pi. Q. f. 2. 

BoBT clear red, with a more or less greyish tint : inantle 
bordered with brown ; orifices of the same form and colour as 
in the last species : foot reddish or yellowish- white, large and 
tongue-shaped : gilU grey : labial pal^s oval. 

Shell oblong, compressed, not so solid as the last species, 
glossy, yellow, with narrow zones of brown which denote 
the marks of growth, transversely wrinkled, with stronger 
furrows on the posterior side : epidermis rather thin : beaks 
very Httle incurved, and placed at a distance of between one- 
fourth and one-fifth from the anterior side : umbonal region 
not so prominent nor so strongly wrinkled as in the preceding 
species : lunule long and narrow : ligament longer than in U, 
tumidus : upper margin or hinge-line nearly straight : anterior 
side rounded : posterior side very gradually sloping and rounded 
at its extremity, compressed or pinched-up above: lower margin 
nearly straight : inside cream- white or salmon-colour, highly 
nacreous : hinge not so strong as in the last species ; the teeth 

* Painters'. 
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similarl J arranged, but they are finer, sharper, and more erect : 
muscular scars distinct : pallial scar faint, owing to the greater 
thickness of the nacreous lining. L. 1*33. B. 3. 

Var. 1. radiata. Shell having faint and narrow rays of 
green which diverge from the beak. 

Var. 2. curvirostris. Shell smaller, shorter, and flatter: 
epidermis yellowish-green, with brown zones : posterior side 
curved and wedge-shaped. U, curvirostris, Normand. 

Var. 3. latior. Shell broader and shorter, yellowish-brown. 

Var. 4. compressa. Shell very broad and flat ; upper margin 
raised and curved : posterior side greatly compressed and at- 
tenuated, assuming a beak-like form, and having a double 
ridge and farrow which runs from the beak in the younger 
state of growth : hwer margin straight : lunule broad, and ex- 
tending between the beaks, so as to separate them from each 
other. 

Habitat : Rivers^ ponds^ and canals throughout En- 
gland ; but it does not appear to have been found north 
of Yorkshire. It is also one of our upper tertiary fossils. 
It ranges from Finland to Algeria and Sicily. Var. 1. 
R. Avon, Bath (Clark). Var. 2. From Clark's and 
Mrs. Loscombe's collections of British shells, but with- 
out any indication of locality. Var. 3. Canal near 
Oxford (Whiteaves). Var. 4. Norwich (Bridgman). 
This remarkable form might easily be raised to the 
rank of a distinct species ; but I can only regard it as 
abnormal, and analogous to the variety ovalis of U. tu- 
midus. 

This species was confounded by Lister, Linn^, Miiller, 
Drapamaud, and all the older writers with U. tumidus. 
It differs from that species in the form of the shell, which 
is oblong instead of oval ; in its much greater propor- 
tionate breadth ; its thinner texture ; in the upper and 
lower margins being nearly straight and parallel, instead 
of being curved and wedge-shaped; in the umbonal 
region being much less prominent and swollen ; and in 
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the hinge not being so strongs nor the teeth so thick, 
as in 17. tumidus. It has been noticed by Mr. Norman 
to attain, in ponds at Fleckney and Wistow in Leices- 
tershire, the great size of 4|^ inches in breadth and 2^ 
in length, and to weigh 2 oz. 6 dr. 

It is, however, by no means easy to draw a satis- 
factory line of separation between this and the last 
species, which are connected by several intermediate 
forms, and especially by the U. Philippi of Dupuy. The 
fact of their inhabiting the same spot shows, at all 
events, that one of them is not a local variety of the 
other; and this ought, I think, to weigh in the scale of 
specific distinction. Whether one, or both, of these now 
reputed species have become in course of time permanent 
varieties or ^' races ** of the same or some other species, 
may be regarded as an antiquarian (although interesting) 
question, which does not properly belong to the province 
of the zoologist. 

Both of these species produce pearls, though of very 
small size and inferior lustre. A consolidated mass of 
pearly secretion is sometimes formed inside the right 
valve near the margin of the posterior side. The shells 
were used by Dutch painters (from which the specific 
name of pictorum originated) for holding their colours ; 
and they are still to be had of any artists'-colourman in 
this country, containing a preparation of ground gold 
and silver leaf, for illuminating work, the other purpose 
having been superseded by palettes. Bouchard-Chan- 
tereaux calculated that each individual of U. pictoTrum 
produced, in the breeding-season of May, June, and 
July, no less than 220,000 eggs. 

The variety curvirostris bears a strong resemblance to 
some of the varieties of U. Batavua ; but there is no 
satisfeu^ry proof of that species having been found in 
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Oreat Britain. A specimen named Unto Baiavus in 
Dr. Turton's collection of British shells is clearly a dwarf 
variety of that species^ and is the Unio nana of Lamarck^ 
U. amnictis of Ziegler, U. Batavus var. e. pusiUua of Boss- 
ma3sler^ and U, nanus of Dupuy. This specimen does 
not at all agree with the description or figure given 
by Turton of his My sea Batava in his * Manual ^ ; and it 
was not accompanied by any note of the locality. I do 
not^ however^ despair of this species, as well as of (7. 
rhomboideua (or littoralis), being discovered in this 
country. Both of them inhabit the North of France ; 
and the latter once lived in our eastern counties. 

3. U. margabi'tifer*, Linn^. 

Mm margariHferOy Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. xii. p. 1112. U. margarUiferus, 
F. & H. ii. p. 146, pL zxxriii (aa AUumodonta margarUifera), 

BoBT dirty grey, with sometiines a tint of flesh-colour : 
mantle bordered below with brown, and above with white; 
cirri oblong and dark brown : foot large, tongue-shaped, grey- 
ish-yellow, or dirty red: gills greyish-brown, with wLdtish 
streaks : labial palps broader than long, and united for two- 
thirds of their length. 

Shell oblong, much compressed, solid, having a dull surflEuse, 
dark brown, or nearly black, transversely and irregularly 
wrinkled, especially on the posterior side, with very fine but 
obscure longitudinal striae, which are interrupted by the lines 
of growth : epidermis thick : beaks incurved, and placed at a 
distance of about one-fourth from the anterior side : umbonal 
region not prominent, always decorticated or eroded, and to 
such an extent as to expose several of the inner layers : luntde 
narrow and indistinct : ligament very long, and extending to the 
anterior side : hinge-line curved : anterior side rounded : pos- 
terior side very gradually sloping and rounded at its extremity, 
pinched-up above into a blunt keel or ridge : lower margin 
straight : inside pearly- white, with a tint of flesh-colour and 
blotdies of olive-green in the r^on of the adductor muscles, 
pitted in the middle by tubercular folds of the mantle : hinge 

* Pearl-bearer. 
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strong ; the right valve having on its anterior side a very broad, 
thick, and blunt doable tooth, the crest of which is irregularly 
tubercled, and on its posterior side a blunt and obscure ridge - 
like plate, which in young specimens is grooved or double ; 
left valve furnished at its anterior side with a single, conical, 
strong and blunt tooth which locks into the double tooth, the 
posterior tooth in this valve being similar to the corresponding 
one in the right valve : mtuctdar and pallidl scars very deep 
and distinct. L. 2*4. B. 5. 

Var. 1. sinuata. Shell rather broader in proportion to its 
length than in the type, yellowish-brown : hwer margin in- 
curved towards the middle. U, sinuata, Lam. Hist. An. s. 
V. vi. pt. i. p. 70. 

Var. 2. Boissf/i, Shell proportionably longer : fowerrwariTtn 
convex, or rounded. U. Eaissyi, Michaud, Compl. p. 112. 
pi. xvi. f. 27, 28. 

Habitat : Mountain rivers and streams throughout 
the British Isles. It is found in several parts of the 
Swansea Canal where the bottom is gravelly, having 
been carried in by the water-courses which supply it. 
It also ranges through the mountainous and hilly parts 
of the Continent from Lapland to the Pyrenees. Var. 1. 
West of Scotland (Bedford and J. G. J.) ; West of 
Ireland (Humphreys and Barlee). A specimen of this 
form fix)m Co. Kerry measures nearly 6 inches in 
breadth or width. Var. 2. Yorkshire (Sowerby). A 
monstrosity also occurs having a longitudinal ridge in 
the middle of the shell. 

This species differs from all the others in its shell 
being much longer (measured froia the beak to the lower 
or front margin) as well as more depressed^ in its dull 
aspect and much darker colour, the extensive erosion of 
its umbonal region, and especially in the posterior teeth 
being scarcely developed. 

The lining of mother-of-pearl is equal to half the 
entire thickness of the shell, as may be seen by grinding 
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and polishing one of the valves. The Rur&oe of the shell 
is of a dull white beneath the epidermis. Pearls ob- 
tained from this kind of Mussel are mostly white ; but 
they are sometimes green or brown, and occasionally 
(but very seldom) they are met with of a lovely pink 
colour and worth being set in a brooch or ring. 

lu Forbes and Hanley's work will be found a full and 
interesting account of the freshwater pearl fisheries, 
which have been for so many centuries, though with 
little success, prosecuted in these Islands. But to amuse 
my readers, and to give some idea of the state of Natural 
History in Camden's time, I will add the following 
extract frt)m his ' Britannia,' under the head of " Cum- 
berland.'* 

'' Higher up, the little river Irt runs into the sea, 
in which the shell-fish having by a kind of irr^ular 
motion {oscitatione) taken in the dew, which they are 
extremely fond of, are impregnated, and produce pearls, 
or to use the Poef s phrase, bticca conchetB, shell-berries, 
which the inhabitants, when the tide is out, search for, 
and our Jewellers buy of the poor for a trifle, and sell 
again at a very great price. Of these and the like Mar- 
modeus seems to speak in that line, 

'' Gignis et insignes, antiqua Britannia, baccas.'' 

It seems that Marmodeus wrote a Latin poem on 
jewels and precious stones, which was published at 
Cologne in 1539. 

Genus II. ANODON'TA* Lamarck. PI. II. f. 1, 2. 

BoBT oblong-oval, compressed : gilh flexuous : hhial palps 
lanceolate. 

Shell oblong-oval, thin : hinge having only radimentary 
teeth : lunuU slight and indistinct. 

* ToothldtB. 
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The habits of the Anodonta are the same as those of 
the Unumes ; but they differ^ according to Moquin-Tau- 
don, in being ovoyiyiparous. 

It is by no means an easy task to distinguish some of 
the species of Unio ; but the difficulty is much greater 
in attempting to separate the various forms of Anodonta. 
Even the great Danish naturalist, Miiller, entertained 
grave doubts, nearly a century ago, whether there ex- 
isted more than one Scandinavian species ; although his 
hesitation was not participated in by Nilsson and subse- 
quent writers on the Mollusca of that country. In other 
parts of the Continent, the long array of specific names, 
which have been recorded by H. Drouet, shows that the 
tendency of modem conchologists has been vastly to 
increase the number of European species. In this 
country, Montagu, with all his powers of discrimination, 
evidently entertained considerable doubt as to the spe- 
cific difierence between A. cygnea and A, anatina ; and 
Turton, more than thirty years ago, expressed his opinion 
" that all our supposed species of this genus may be 
justly resolved into one, varying in their outline, con- 
sistence, and colour, from age and local circumstances/^ 
This view has been adopted by Dr. Gray and the authors 
of the ' British Mollusca/ However, as long as any di- 
stinction of species is recognized, we must endeavour to 
deduce from the observation of natural phenomena any 
facts which may facilitate such investigation. One of 
these facts seems to consist in ascertaining whether any 
difierent forms inhabit together the same spot and under 
exactly similar conditions, without any appearance of an 
intermediate link or gradation. Montagu has recorded 
such a fact with respect to his Mytilus avonensis and 
M. anatinua ; Drouet has given other instances of the 
collocation of several species of Anodonta in French 
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waters ; and Baudon has also noticed the same circum- 
stance in the D^partement de TOise. All these cases 
would lead us to infer that there exist at least two 
distinct species of Anodonta in the North of Europe ; 
and I am only at present prepared to go to this extent. 
At the same time^ I do not dispute the claims of other 
forms to specific rank. It would be unseemly^ as well 
as unjust^ thus to depreciate the labours of those 
naturalists who have so ably and carefully endeavoured 
to solve this perplexing problem ; and there is quite as 
good reason for believing that their views as to the ex- 
tension^ are as correct as ours as to the reduction^ of the 
specific line. Although^ therefore, I only propose to 
admit two old Linnean species {A. cygnea and A. ana- 
Una), some at least of the varieties hereafter indicated 
may be considered distinct species by those of my readers 
who from experience or choice may be inclined to take 
another view of the case. 

1. Anodonta cyo'nea *, Linn^. 

Myiilus cygneus^ Liim. Sjst. Nat ed. xii. p. 1158. A. cygnea (partly), 
F. &H. u. p. 155, pLxL f.2,3,&xU, and (animal) pLQ. £3. 

Body grey, with a yellowish or reddish tint : mantle bor- 
dered with tawny-brown : foot large, broad, dirty-yellow, with 
a tinge of orange or red : ^729 grey, with occasionally a reddish 
hue, of a gauze-like texture : labial palps broadly triangular. 

Shell oblong, rather ventricose, thin, moderately glossy, 
yellowish-green or brown, transversely and irregularly grooved 
by the lines of growth, and wrinkled in the same direction on 
the posterior and lower sides : epidermis thin : heaJcs straight, 
placed at a distance of about one-fourth from the anterior ex- 
tremity : umhonal region compressed, strongly plaited : liga- 
ment rather long, strong, partly concealed within the over- 
lapping edges of the upper margin or hinge-Hne, which is 
straight: anterior side not gaping, rounded, and abruptly 

* Belonging to (e.g. food for) swanB. 
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slopiiig below: posUriar iide gradually sloping and com- 
proBsed aboye, produced into a rounded wedge-like pointy and 
gaping : lower margin nearly straight : inside pearl-white and 
highly iridescent : hinge shght, having a rather sharp ridge- 
like plate on the posterior side in each yalye : muscular and 
paUial sears very dight and indistinct. L. 2*75. B. 5*35. 

Yar. 1. radiata. Shell larger, yeUowish-grecn, beautifnllj 
marked with longitudinal rays or streaks of the same colour, 
which are sometimes alternate : beaks placed at a distance of 
only one-third from the anterior side. MytUus radiatus, Miill. 
Verm. Hist. pt. ii. p. 209. 

Yar. 2. inorassaUi. Shell more swollen and solid, olive - 
brown: upper margin^ or hinge-line, rather curved on the 
posterior side. MytHus inorassaius, Shepp. in linn. Trans, 
ziii. p. 85, pi. 5. f. 4. 

Yar. 3. Zellensis, Shell broader, yeUowish-brown, having 
the upper and lower sides nearly parallel; posterior side much 
produced. Mytilus ZeUensis, Gmel. Syst. Nat. p. 3262. 

Yar. 4. pallida. Shell light yellow or fewn-colour : hinge- 
line rather curved, and raised on the posterior side, which is 
produced to a long wedge-like point : lower margin rounded. 

Yar. 5. rostrata. Shell oblong-oval, somewhat resembling 
in shape Modiola vulgaris : upper margin forming a dorsal 
crest, which is slightly raised and curved: anterior side 
rounded: posterior side attenuated, and ending in a long 
curved wedge-like point : lower margin nearly straight. A, 
rostrata, (Kokeil) Eossmassler, Iconogr. iv. p. 25, f. 284. 

Habitat: Slow rivers, lakes, canals, and ponds 
throughout the kingdom as £eu* north as Baiifishire ; and 
it is one of our upper tertiary fossils. It ranges from 
Siberia to the Pyrenees. Var. 1. Bog of Allen, Ireland 
(Turton) ; Clumber lake, Notts (J. G. J.). This variety 
is the Mytilus stagnalis of Gmelin, the M. deniatus of 
Tnrton's Conchological Dictionary, and the M.paludosus 
of his work on the British Bivalves. Specimens of this 
variety measure upwards of 6 inches in breadth. Dr. 
Turton's type (of which only one valve remains) has a 
small pearly tubercle on the ridge of the laminar tooth ; 
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and I suspect that the Doctor mistook this excrescence 
for a cardinal toothy and therefore applied the specific 
epithet ^' dentatus/' He omitted any mention of this 
character in his Dithyra, when he changed the name to 
'^ paludosus/' Var. 2. Scarborough (Bean) ; Otters 
pool^ Lancaster (Tyler) ; Oxwich marsh, near Swansea 
(J. G. J.). This is the A. ponderosa of C. Pfeiffer. 
Var. 3. Bog of Allen, Ireland (Humphreys) ; Clumber 
lake, Notts (J. G. J.). It is the A. CeUensis of C.Keiffer. 
Var. 4. West of Ireland (Humphreys). Var. 5. B. 
Carte, Dorset (J. G. J.) ; ponds at Wistow in Leicester- 
shire, Wynyard Park, Co. Durham, and Oxford (Nor- 
man). This appears to be the Mytihu Avonensis of 
Montagu (Test. Brit. p. 172), judging from his descrip- 
tion and the figure of that species which is given by 
Maton and Backett in the ' Linnean Transactions,^ vol. 
viii. pi. 3. A. f. 4. The shell of this species is also liable 
to be distorted; and I have a specimen in which the 
lower part of the left valve is deeply notched opposite 
the beak, owing to an injury of the mantle on that side, 
the other valve being entire. 

The firy have triangular and pearly shells, which might 
easily be mistaken for the valves of a Cypris or smaller 
Entomostracan. The epidermis only is coloured in this, 
as well as in the other species : the surface of the shell 
itself, under the epidermis, is white or colourless. 

2. A. anati'na *, Linn^. 

AfytUtts aruUinus^ Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. xiL p. 1158. A. cygnea (partlj), 
F. k H. ii. p. 155, pi. xxzix. f. 3. 

Body grey, of different shades of intensity : mantle bordered 
with dark brown : foot yellowish-grey, or red : gilU greyish- 
brown. 

* Belonging to (e. g, food for) ducks. 
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Shbll oval, rather compressed^ not so thin as in the usual 
or typical form of the last spedes, olive-green or brown, with 
darker transverse bands denoting the lines of growth, and 
irregularly wrinkled in the same direction : epidermis rather 
thid^er than in A, cygnea : heahs straight, placed at a distance 
of about one-third from the anterior end: umhonal region 
compressed, closely plaited: ligament short and prominent: 
ujpiper margin or hinge-line raised into a kind of crest, and 
curved: anterior side rounded and gaping below, with an 
oblique slope towards the lower edge : posterior side curved 
and abrupUy sloping to a wedge-Hke point: lower margin 
gently curved : inside and hinge as in ^. cygnea ; but the 
lining is much thicker in the present species, and the muscular 
impressions are consequently much more deep and distinct. 
L.21. B.3-5. 

Yar. 1. radiata. Shell (or rather the epidermis) marked 
with green and yellow rays. 

Yar. 2. ventricosa. Shell larger, more solid, exceedingly 
tumid, especially in the middle and towards the umbonal 
region, also marked with green and yellow rays. A, ventri- 
cosa, C. Pfeiffer, ii. p. 30, pi. iii. 

Yar. 3. complanata. Shell oval, greatly compressed, brown: 
beaks placed close to the anterior margLu : upper margin raised 
and curved : anterior side abruptly truncate. A, complanata, 
(Ziegler) Bossmassler, iv. p. 24, f. 283. 

Habitat : Same as that of A, cygnea ; but it ranges 
further to the south, being a Sicilian species. It has 
not been noticed in this country as a tertiary fossil. 
Var. 1. The rayed markings form scarcely a varietal 
character, being common to half-grown individuals of the 
last, as well as of this, species. Var. 2. B. Exe (Clark). 
This variety has been referred by Moquin-Tandon 
to A, cygnea] but it evidently belongs to the short 
form, or what is generally called A, anatina. None of 
my specimens (of which I possess a series) are as broad 
as the one represented by Pfeiffer in his figure 4. This 
variety attains a larger size than the typical form, being 
more than 3 inches long, 5 wide, and 2 in depth. Var. 3. 
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Gumfrieston, near Tenby (Smith). A monstrofiity^ or 
distortion^ of this last variety is also in my cabinet, 
which is flatter and has a rounded outline above in 
consequence of the umbonal region not projecting. A 
young specimen of the same variety is nearly round. 
This appears to be analogous to the variety rostrata of 
A. cyffnea, and tends to confirm the idea of the two 
species being distinct. 

The chief points of difference between A. cygnea and 
A. anatina are, that the shells of the latter species are 
smaller and comparatively longer; the hinge-line or 
crest is raised in that species^ instead of being straight 
or parallel to the lower margin ; and the posterior side 
slopes abruptly instead of (as in A, cygnea) graduaUy. 



FamUy III. DREISSENIDJE. 

BoDT nearly rhomboidal, compressed : mantle closed, except 
at the posterior side, where it is folded into two orifices, one 
for respiratory and nutritive, and the other for excretalpurposes, 
besides an opening at the lower or front margin for the passage 
of the foot. The upper, or excretal, fold is the smallest, and is 
not much produced : the other fold is extended into a pyra- 
midal tube, which has a thickened or reflected margin and is 
fringed with numerous short spine-shaped cirri or tentacles : 
foot long and tongue-shaped, famished with a byssal groove. 

Sh£ll equivalve, oblong, triangular, very inequilateral, 
ventricose, covered with a thick and homy epidermis : beaks 
placed at the anterior end : Zt^amm^ internal : t9mc2« porcelain - 
white : hinge furnished with minute cardinal teeth, but some- 
times toothless ; below the beak in each valve is a triangular 
shelf or hollow plate (as in the marine genus Crepidtda) for the 
reception of the anterior muscle. 

These characters are also generic, as the family con- 
tains but one genus. In their general aspect the Dreis- 
senidee bear a closer resemblance than the last to the 
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MytiUda'j but the mantle of the animal in the present 
family is nearly closed^ and the hinge of the shell is 
fiimished inside with a transrerse plate or septum^ which 
is a peculiar and unmistakeable feature. MytUus has 
also several cardinal teeth ; but X have failed to detect 
any in the British species of Dreissena, although the 
authors of the 'British Mollusca' and Moquin-Tandon 
mention an '' obscure apical elevation,'' or ''dent cardinale 
k peine saillante/' in the right valve of this species. 
However, cardinal teeth certainly do exist in three species 
ofDreissena from the Indian and Pacific Oceans, which 
have been described by Erichson in Wiegmann's ' Archiv 
fur Naturgeschichte' for 1886. The same author also 
incidentally remarks that the European species (which 
he called Tichogonia fluviatilis) has a rudimentary tooth. 
The mantle is for the most part closed and produced 
into tubes on the posterior side, instead of being open 
throughout as is the case in Mytilus, 

Genus DREISSE'NA *, Van Beneden. PL II. f. 3, 4, 5. 

Although the establishment of this genus is due to 
Van Beneden, the probability of its separation from 
Mytilus was first suggested by an equally distinguished 
zoologist of our own coimtry, Dr. Gray. The DreisseruB 
may be called "fireshwater Mussels'' with greater pro- 
priety than the Unionea, or Anodonta ; and the habit and 
fetculty which the Dreissenm possess, in common with the 
true Mussels, of mooring or attaching themselves by a 
strong byssus to extraneous substances, put us very 
much in mind of their marine analogues. They are also 
equally gregarious and capable of living for a long time 
out of water. 

* Named after M. Dreiaaens, a druggist at Masejlh. 
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Only one species is known in Europe ; and it was first 
noticed (in 1754) by the Russian traveller and natura- 
list^ Pallas^ in the River Wolga^ as well as in the Black 
Sea. The epithets of "fluviatilis" and "marinus" 
which he applied to these two forms^ coupled with the 
circumstance that this was antecedent to the era and 
usage of binomial appellations^ have given rise to con- 
siderable controversy as to whether these forms belong 
to difierent species or to varieties of the same species, 
one of which has a freshwater, and the other a marine, 
habitat. The last supposition would be quite consistent 
with the fact observed by Nilsson, that several shells, 
which are usually inhabitants only of firesh water, live 
in the Baltic Sea together with other shells which are 
peculiarly marine. 

Dreissena polymor'pha *, Pallas» 

Mytilus polymarphtiSf &c., Pallas, It Buss. i. p. 478. Dreissena poly- 
moTjphay F. & H. ii p. 165, pi. xlii. f. 4, 5, and (animal) pi. Q. f. 4. 

Body dark-coloured : mantle bordered in front with greyish- 
white, at the posterior side being yellowish or fawn-colour, 
and striped like the shell with zigzag marks of reddish-brown ; 
cirri of the branchial orifice arranged in concentric rows, red- 
dish-grey, with a tint of brown at their base : foot oblong and 
cylindrical, grey, with a slight rosy hue : gills greyish : lahial 
palps rather large, triangular, and lanceolate : hyssus composed 
of several stout and flexible threads. 

Shell oblong, rising into a sharp keel in the middle of each 
valve and flattened below, pointed at the end or beak, and 
gradually, but obliquely, widening towards the front, rather 
solid, but not glossy, yellowish-brown, and often marked trans- 
versely on the upper part with undulating or zigzag streaks of 
purple or dark brown, strongly but irregularly wri^ed in the 
same direction, and longitudinally but slightly puckered at 
irregular intervals: epidermis silky; beneath the epidermis 
the suifaoe is purplish-brown : heaJes small, quite terminal, and 

* Manj-shaped. 
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much incurved : ligament long and narrow, fitting into a groove 
of the hinge in each valve : t^er margin angular : anterior 
tide nearly straight : posterior nde curved : lower margin in- 
carved, and forming in the middle a large slit for the passage 
of the foot and byssos : inside slightly nacreous : hinge strong, 
toothless, but fiimished inside each valve with a triangular 
and concave plate which is placed under the beak : muscular 
and paUial sears md^stmct. L. 1*4. B. 0*6. 

Habitat : Slow riyers, canals^ and lakes in the eastern^ 
home^ midland^ and northern counties of England^ as 
well aa in a canal near Worcester (Reece)^ Bath (Hutton)^ 
and at Edinburgh. In the North of France, Belgium, 
and Germany it is also common and widely diffused. 
In one respect this species may be said to be truly metro- 
politan; for it has been foimd in the most frequented 
streets of London, after they have been flushed with 
water from the New River, where it abounds. Mr. 
Norman informs me that he saw immense numbers of 
the Dreissena in a living state, lining some of the iron 
water-pipes which had been taken up in Oxford Street, 
and that the colouring of the shells was as vivid as if the 
animal had lived in the light of day. 

It is difficult to believe, in the absence of some proof 
to the contrary, that this species is not indigenous to 
the whole of the North of Europe, as well as to Russia. 
The circumstance of its not having been noticed in this 
country before 1824, and then only in a metropolitan 
locality, does not preclude the possibility of its having 
previously existed in some other part of Great Britain ; 
and its not having been previously recorded as British 
rather proves a want of observation or opportunity than 
its non-existence. Helix Carttmana, H, obvoluta, and 
Clausilia Rolphiij all of which are conspicuous land shells, 
were not known to the observant Montagu, although 
they are not imcommon in some parts of this coimtry 
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and are clearly indigenous species; and many other 
similar instances^ both at home and abroad, might be 
cited on this point, as weU as with respect to the sudden 
and unaccountable appearance and disappearance of cer- 
tain species in particular spots. With regard to the 
period at which the Dreissena first made its appearance 
or was noticed on the Continent, M. Moerch has lately 
investigated its geographical history and has ascertained 
that it was common in the interior of Germany brfore 
1780, and that it then inhabited streams which flowed 
into the Rhine. In a work by H. Sander of Carlsruhe, 
published in that year, and entitled '^ Vaterlandische 
Bemerkungen fiir alle Theile der Naturgeschichte,'' he 
described in unscientific, but intelligible, terms a fresh- 
water Mussel which was not uncommon in that district, 
and to which he gave the name of Pinna fluviatilis. This 
description clearly applies to our Dreissena. In draining 
the Haarlem See, the Dreissena was found in abundance ; 
and it appears that no communication ever existed be- 
tween that great lake and any port or harbour. It has 
also been foimd in an inland lake near Copenhagen. It 
was at one period thought (and even by the unimagi- 
native Linne) that the Teredo, or ship-worm, had been 
imported into Europe from India; but that idea has 
been quite dispelled, as much for the reason that some 
species of Teredo which are foimd in Europe also occur 
there in tertiary formations, as because they are different 
from oriental or tropical kinds. The first of these reasons 
may again, and with the like success, be urged in favour 
of the Dreissena being a native of the North of France; 
for, in a recent article by M. Charles D'Orbigny, pub- 
lished in the 'Bulletin de la Soci^t^ Gdologique de 
France ' (2* ser. t. xvii. p. 66), and entitled *' Sur le 
diluvium h coquilles lacustres de Joinville,^^ Dreissena 
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p ^ lf f m orpha is enumerated as one of the fossils. Mr. 
Prestwich informs me that this deposit was in all pro- 
bability contemporaneous with those of St. Acheul and 
Amiensi and that at all events it belongs to what is 
termed by modem geologists the upper tertiary forma- 
tion. I am therefore not without hope that this remark- 
able shell may be discovered in the corresponding strata 
in this country. It is firequently founds in a recent or 
living state, with the Anacharis alsinastrum, an aquatic 
plant which chokes up our canals and is said to have been 
imported fkt>mNorthAmerica. Respecting the^nacAam, 
Menrs. Hooker and Amott, in their excellent work on 
the British Flora, remark that ^4t seems inexplicable how 
this plant should have occurred in so many different 
places at the same time.'' Perhaps if the Eriocaulon 
^l^p(iii^^«rf| or Naias flexUis, both of which are also 
N\>ftli-Amcrican water-plants^ and are at present eon- 
ttu«d to a very few stations in the Hebrides and West of 
tvdland, had been placed in conditions which were more 
Alvt>UYable to their growth and propagation^ each of them 
might have spread with as great rapidity as the Ana- 
cAitrit. If^ as I believe, the indigenousness of the 
Dtt!is$ena as regards this country should hereafter be 
established, the ingenious theories which have been pro- 
posed to accoimt for the mode of its transport across the 
will not require further discussion. 
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Class II. 
GASTEROPODA *, or UNIVALVES. 

Body of a conical shape : mantle forming a single lobe, which 
only covers the front: Tiead usually distinct, and famished 
witii tentadts, of which the upper pair (in those kinds which 
have four), or the single pair, have in most cases two eyes, 
placed either at their tips or base, or on separate stalks : foot 
a muscular disk, by means of which the animal generally 
crawls, or sometimes floats in an inverted position on the 
under surfsu^e of the water : reproductive system various ; some 
kinds being hermaphrodite, and having both sexes united in 
the same individual, but requiring impregnation by another 
individual ; while in other kmds the sexes are separate, each 
individual being either male or female : respiratory system con- 
sisting of gills, or lung-like organs ; the former, and some of 
the latter, being possessed by aquatic kinds ; whUo the terres- 
trial kindis are only fdmisheid with the lung-Hke organ : those 
kinds which are aquatic, and have this last organ, eliminate 
oxygen from the water and also respire atmospheric air ; but 
the terrestrial kinds, or Snails, breathe only the pure air, like 
vertebrated land animals. 

Shell usually present, conical or spiral, and covering the 
whole, or most important parts, of the body. 

The only two Orders which we have to deal with in 
this division of the subject are as foUows : — 

I. Pectinibranchiata. 

II. FULMONOBRANCHIATA. 

Order I. FECTINIBBANCHIATA t 

Body spiral: revpiratory apparatus consisting of a single 
oomb-like gill, whidi is placed within the mantle, on the upper 
side of the head. 

Shell external and spiraL 
* Foot forming the belly. f Haying comb-like gilU. 

d2 
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Only three families of this Order inhabit the firesh 
waters of this country. They are, — 

I. NsRITIDiE. 

II. Paludinid^. 

III. VALVATIDiB. 

All these freshwater Snails have two tentacles^ and the 
same number of eyes, which are placed at the base of the 
tentacles. Their shells are furnished with an epidermis 
and operculum. 



Family I. NERITIDiE. 

Body oval, having a short spiral torn at the end: eyes 
placed outside the tentacles at their base: gill inside the 
mantle : sexes separate. 

Shell semiglobose, with an excentric spire and a semicircu- 
lar mouth : operculum having an excentric and abort spire, 
and furnished underneath with an apophysis or projecting pro- 
cess which locks into the columellar or pillar lip. 

Although the members of this family are very 
numerous and widely dispersed beyond the limits of our 
seas, we have only a solitary representative, forming the 
single species of one genus. 

NERITI'NA*, Lamarck. PL III. f. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Body furnished with a strong and prominent snout or 
muzzle : tentacle long : eyes placed on footstalks : foot broad. 

Shell triangular-oblong : operculwm calcareous and solid. 

The mollusks of this genus inhabit waters which have 
a stony or gravelly bottom. Their habits are sluggish ; 
raising their shell but little during their march, and then 
only showing their tentacles, eyes, and the front of their 

* DiminutiTe of Nerita^ a genus of marine sheUs. 
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mantle. They have not been observed to float, or creep 
on the under surface of the water, which may account 
for the shells being so often foimd encrusted with cal- 
careous matter. Their tentacles, however, appear to be 
extremely sensitive and always in motion. They are 
vegetable feeders. Their eggs are generally deposited 
and carried on the shell until they are hatched or de- 
veloped. These are rounded, of a yellow colour, and 
provided with a thick and leathery covering, which splits 
in two when the fry are excluded, the upper half being 
detached and the other part left adhering to the parent 
shell. Moquin-Tandon says the eggs are deposited in 
a cluster of from 50 to 60. 

Valuable notices of the genera Nerita and NerUina 
by M. Bicluz will be found in the 1st volume of the 
'Journal de Conchyliologie;* and M. Pouchet has pub- 
lished an elaborate monograph on the Nerita fluviatUis, 
considered in an anatomical and physiological point of 
view. NerUina is very closely allied to Nerita, and pro- 
bably only forms a section of the latter genus. There are 
marine, as well as fi^hwater, species of Neritina. 

Neritina flitvia'tilis*, Linn^. 

Nerita fiuviaUlis, Liim. Syst Nat ed. xu. p. 1253. N.fiutnaHlu, F. k 
H. ill. p. 3, pL Ixxi. f. 1, 2, and (animal) pi. H. H. f. 1. 

Body of a dear jellowish-grey, speckled with black above, 
white below : head and 9frumt black : mouth very large, fur- 
nished with cartilaginous jaws and a ling^oal plate or riband, 
which IB very complicated : tentaeleB clear greyish-white, darker 
at the sides, and more or less streaked with black transversely ; 
they diverge widely from their base, and are very slender, 
en<&ig in a fine point : eyes very large and black : foot obtusely 
rounded in front, and having its extremity or tail covered by 
the operculum when the animal is orawlic^. 

Shell convex above, slightly compressed towards the spire, 

* Inhabitiing riyen^ 
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and almost concave below, solid, moderately glossy, yellowish 
or brown, witb often brown or white zigzag streaks, spots^ or 
bands, which run lengthwise or in a spiral directioH, and 
marked with fine but ^tinct transverse striae or plaits, which 
are more conspicuous towards the suture : epidermis thin : 
whorls 3, rather convex, the last or lowermost exceeding two- 
thirds of the whole shell, increasing very rapidly and dispro- 
portionately in size: spire very short and oblique: suture 
rather deep : mouth, or aperture, semilunar : outer lip sharp : 
pillar-lip exceedingly broad, polished and flat, with a sharp 
and plain edge : operculum semilunar, glossy, of an orange or 
yellowish colour, marked spirally with two or three alight 
grooves, and transversely with numerous and flexuous striae ; 
its external edge is thin and has a border (sometimes two) of 
black or yellowish-red, both above and below; its internal 
edge is thick ; the spire of the operculum is placed at the 
lower side, and formed of 1^ or 2 whorls ; attieu^ed to the 
under side of the opercular spire is a singular process, re- 
sembling a second but much smaller operculum, which has 
also a thickened edge on the inside, and projects obliquely so 
as to act as a bolt in fastening the opercidum to the piUar-Hp. 
L. 0-35. B. 0-25. 

Habitat : Slow rivers, streams, and lakes through or 
into which water flows, or having a stony or gravelly 
bed, in all parts of the kingdom, from the Orkneys to 
Cornwall. It has been found in the peat-bed at New- 
bury ; but this is not, I believe, recognized as belonging 
to the upper tertiary formation. This species ranges 
from Finmark to Algeria and Sicily, where the form or 
variety called by Lamarck N. Batica prevails. A dwarf 
variety has been described by NUsson, which inhabits the 
shores of the Baltic Sea, adhering to seaweeds and 
stones, sometimes at a distance from the mouth of any 
river, and living in company with the common Mussel 
and a few other decidedly marine shells. He also noticed 
that these last are similarly dwarf forms. A variety in 
which the shell is quite black has been found by Mr. 
North in the Ouse. Many other varieties have been 
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described by European authors as distinct species ; but 
they appear only to differ from the typical kind in size 
and colour^ as well as in the spire being more or less 
excentric. In adult specimens^ the septa or internal 
walls of the spire are wanting^ and appear to have been 
absorbed^ as stated by Dr. Gray, This is also the case 
in Melampus or Conovubts. 



Family U. PALUDINID^. 

Body elongated^ spiral, and having a prominent snout : eyes 
placed outside the tentacles at their base: gill inside the 
mantle : sexes separate. 

Shell having a long symmetrical spire and an oval mouth : 
operculum also oval, irregularly concentric or paucispiral. 

These moUusks are^ as well as those of the last family^ 
herbivorous ; but they differ in being ovoviviparous^ in- 
stead of oviparous. Their habits are much more active 
than those of the Neritida. They sometimes^ but rarely^ 
float. The fry are furnished with opercula before they 
are excluded by the mother. According to Bouchard- 
Chantereaux, the young remain in the ovary, to the num- 
ber of 20 or 30, for two months, at the end of which time 
only 2, 3, or 4 are bom, the period of accouchement ex- 
tending over several days. 

Genus I. PALUDI'NA*, Lamarck. PL III. f. 5, 6. 

Eyes placed on short pedicles or footstalks : operculum horny, 
irregularly concentric, and having its nucleus on the inner 
side. 

Lister and Cuvier have investigated, although at very 
distant intervals, the anatomy of these mollusks, which 

* loliabiting nuundiet. 
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are the lai^est of our freshwater Pectinibranchs. Lister 
says he was indebted to Dr. Plot, the historian, for the 
discovery that they were viviparous ; and he says that the 
males are smaller than the females and their shells have 
less-swollen whorls. They inhabit slow rivers, ponds and 
canals ; and one species lives within the influx of the tide 
in the Thames. The epidermis of the last-formed whorl 
in the yoimg shell, when it leaves its mother, has three 
transverse rows of recurved bristles, which in after-growth 
are replaced by the coloured bands that encircle adult 
shells, the formation of these bands, as well as of the 
bristles, being caused by different organs which are suc- 
cessively developed in the same part of the mantle. It 
has been stated in that useful periodical ^The Zoologist' 
(p. 7402) that our native Paludirue are not always vivi- 
parous, and that a specimen of P. tnt;ij9ara deposited in 
an aquarium some eggs from which the fry were subse- 
quently excluded. This was in the winter, and after the 
Paludina had been kept for many months in a state of 
confinement. It is hoped that further observations will 
be made on this point, as the ovoviviparous character of 
this genus constitutes one of the groimds of distinction 
from the next genus, Bythinia. 

1. Paludina contec'ta*. Millet. 

Cyclostoma contectum^ Millet, Moll. Maine et Loire (1813), p. 6. P. Lis- 
teria F. & H. iii. p. 8, pi. lixL f. 16. 

Body dark grey or brown, with yellow specks : head small, 
but globular : snout prominent and bUobed : tentacles long and 
widely spread out, blackish, with grey tips ; the right tentacle 
of the male shorter and thicker at its point than the left : eyes 
round and black : foot cloven or bilobed in front, and rounded 
behind ; its tail or extremity nearly covered by the operculum 
when the animal is crawling. 

* Covered (t. e. by the operoolam). 
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Shell conical, moderately solid and glossy, yeUowishy with 
sometimes a green or brown tinge ; the last whorl having 3, 
and each of the two preceding whorls 2, spiral brown bands, 
the uppermost of which is usually the broadest ; there are also 
numerous and very fine spiral strie, besides faint and irr^^ular 
lines of growth : epidermis rather thick : whorU 7, extremely 
convex ; the last being equal to about one-half of the shell ; 
they increase gradually in size, except the two first, which 
are disproportionately small and twisted, resembling those of 
Suecinea : $uture remarkably deep : mouth oval, or approaching 
to a circular shape : outer lip sharp and slightly reflected : inner 
Up separate from the columella ; both lips forming a complete 
peristome : umbilicus small, oblique, but very distinct and deep, 
exposing part of the internal spire: operculum rather thin, 
compressed towards the nucleus, which causes the under side 
to project, like the boss of a shield ; it is marked with nume- 
rous concentric striae and more distant lines of growth. L. 1*5. 
B. 1-25. 

Habitat: Slow rivers^ canals^ and large pieces of 
standing water^ throughout the greater part of England^ 
as far north as Yorkshire. It is, however, rather local. 
This is a Finland species, and ranges south to the 
Pyrenees. 

This moUusk, when at rest, adheres firmly to stones 
and wood ; but on being touched, it immediatelly falls off. 
It sometimes attains to a large size, one of my specimens 
being more than 2 inches long and 1 j- broad. 

The Linnean description of Helix vivipara accords 
more properly with that of the next species, which has 
only an umbilical chink ('' imperforata''), and is pecu- 
liarly '^ subovata^' and " obtusa.'* The name given by 
Millet to the present species, which does not appear to 
have been known to the authors of the ' British Mollusca,' 
must of course be adopted in preference to the very 
modem one of '' Listeri'^ which was proposed by them. 
Miiller considered this species to be that of Linn€; and 
he described the other as Nerita fasciata, 
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2. p. Yin'pABA*, Hani. 

HeUx nMnara, linn. Syit Nat ed. ziL p. 1247. P. fiMpm% F. k H. 
ilL p. 11, pL IzzL £ 14, 15, and (animal) pL H. H. £ 2. 

Body of a darker ooloar than that of P. eimtifia : fnoirf 
broad: ientadea bluish-black, with bri^t yellow spotB; the 
difiference of their size in the male being very perceptible : eyet 
rather laige : foot very broad, and slightly trancate in front. 

Shell oral, rather solid, bnt not so ^^Iobbv as that of P. etm- 
teeta, yellowish-green, wi^ bands and struo as in that spe- 
cies; the surface of the two last whorls is often inegolarly 
indented or pitted : tpidtrrmB rather thin : whorU 6j, rather 
convex, the last exceeding one-half of the shell, gradually in- 
creasing in sixe, except the first, which is extremely small and 
twisted, but much less prominent than in the last speoieSy 
making the point of the spire to appear blunt : mnitwn rather 
deep : moiUh oval, and loss inclined to a circular shape than in 
P. conUcta : outer lip rather thick and slightly reflected : inner 
lip united above to the columella, but both lips form a com- 
plete peristome : there is no umbilicus, but instead of it there 
is a small and narrow chink behind the inner lip : operculinn 
rather thick, compressed transversely, and marked with strong 
lines of increase and finer intermediate striffi. L. 1*5. B. 1*2. 

Var. unicohr. Without bands. 

Habitat : The same as that of the last species (with 
which it is often found living), except that the Rev. Dr. 
Gordon has found it at Findhom in the Moray Firth 
district. Sir Charles Lyell has recorded its occurrence 
in the lacustrine deposit at Mundesley in Norfolk. Its 
northern range abroad is also the same ; but it extends 
southwards to Naples, and (according to Fhilippi) pro- 
bably also to Sicily. The variety has been found by 
Mr. Pickering in Hertfordshire, and by myself in the 
Thames at Richmond. I have also a monstrosity in 
which the last whorl has a keel occupying the place of 
the upper band. 

This species differs from P. coniecta in its shell being 

* Bringing forth iti young alire and perfect 
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thicker and longer^ the whorls being much less swollen,* 
the suture not so deep^ the apex or point of the spire 
more blunt, and the mouth being less circular. Its size 
is not quite equal to that of the other species, the largest 
British specimen which I have of this being 1| inch 
long and 1^ broad. 

The animal is rather active. M. Millet counted in a 
female 82 young ones of different sizes. Mr. Clark has 
remarked that, in all the specimens which he procured 
from the River Exe, the point of the spire is eroded. 
This is probably owing to the influx and admixture of 
sea-water in that part of the river, because there are few, 
if any, manufSEtctories on the banks of the Exe. In the 
Paddington Canal and parts of the Thames near London, 
the erosion is evidently owing to the last-mentioned cause. 
Drapamaud named this species Cycloatama achatinum. 

Genus II. BYTHI'NIA*, {BUhinia) Gray. 

PI. III. f. 7, 8, 9. 

Eyes sessile: opereulvm testaceous and solid, irregularly 
concentric, and having its nudens nearly in the middle. 

This was first indicated by Dr. Gray as a subgenus of 
Paludina; and the name which he proposed has been 
adopted by almost all conchologists. The chief differ- 
ence between this and Paludina consists in the animal 
of Bythima being oviparous, instead of ovoviviparous, — 
its eyes being sessile, instead of placed on stalks or tu- 
bercles as in the other genera of this family, — and in the 
operculum being testaceous and concentric, with its 
nucleus placed almost in the middle. The tentacles of 
the male are of equal size in the present genus. Although 
the derivation of the word Bythinia would imply that 

* TnhahitiTig deep water. 
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these moUusks inhabit deeper water than others of the 
same family^ such is not the case. They generaUy fre- 
quent small streams, canals, shallow ponds and ditches. 
They lay their eggs in three long rows on stones, as well 
as on the stalks and leaves of water-plants. 

1. Bythinia tbntacula'ta *, Linne. 

Helix tentaculata, lizm. Syst Nat ed. ziL p. 1249. Bithinia tentaculata, 
F. & H. iii p. 14, pi. InL f. 5, 6, and (animal) pL H. H. f. 3. 

BoDT dark brown or almost black above, dirty grey beneath, 
covered with small and irregular specks of yellow : head small 
and semioval : snout long and deeply deft in front : UrUacles 
yerj long and slender, greatly diverging : eyes large, oval, and 
black: foot much broader than the snout, rounded in front, 
with a blunt and rounded tail which is half concealed by the 
operculum when the animal is crawling. 

Shell subconical or oval, rather solid and glossy, nearly 
opaque, of an amber colour, with often more or less of a brown- 
ish tint, very finely and closely striate in a spiral direction and 
crossed transversely by the marks of growth ; the spiral striae 
are sometimes confluent and form white lines : epidermis very 
thin: whorls 6, convex; the last exceeding one-half of the 
shell, and the rest diminishing in proportion and ending in 
rather a sharp point : suture rather oblique and deep : mouth 
oval, angular above : outer Up thick, and sometimes strength- 
ened by a white, rather strong, internal rib, which when re- 
peated gives the shell a slightly varicose appearance ; this lip 
is very little reflected : inner lip united to the columella, but 
forming with the other lip a complete peristome : umbilical 
chink small and narrow : operculum obliquely oval, very thick, 
lingular at the top, compressed or indented in the middle of 
the upper half; it is marked with exquisitely fine concentric 
8triffi and a few coarser ridges, denoting the marks of periodical 
increase, which form raised platforms or layers, the smallest 
or first-formed being uppermost. L. 0*5. B. 0-25. 

Var. 1. ventricosa. Shell white: whorls more swollen. 
Paludina ventricosa, Menke. 

Var. 2. decollata, Lpper whorls wanting in half-grown and 

* Having tentacles. 
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adult specimens ; their place being sappUed by a nearly flat 
and semispiral plate, as in Bulimius decollatns, 

Yar. 3. exeavata. WTiorls more rounded, and suture much 
deeper. 

Habitat : Slow rivers^ ponds, and still waters every- 
where in England, Wales, and Ireland, as well as at 
Frazerburg in Aberdeenshire; and it is perhaps the 
most abundant fossil in the lacustrine beds of our upper 
tertiaries. Var. 1. Devonshire (Mus. Turton) ; Bristol 
and Wandsworth (J. G. J.) ; Richmond, Surrey (Choules). 
Var. 2. Woolwich and Cardiff (J. G. J.) ; Co. Armagh 
(Waller). Var. 3. Cardiff (J. G. J.). This last variety 
seems to connect the present species with B. Leachii ; but 
it differs from the last-mentioned species in its greater 
size, as well as the oval shape of the mouth. B. tenta- 
ctdata ranges &om Siberia to Sicily. The animal is 
sluggish, but irritable. It sometimes floats, or creeps 
on the imder surface of the water. Drapamaud says 
that it feeds on animal as well as vegetable substances. 
The shell is often encrusted with a ferruginous or mineral 
deposit. From this circumstance Drapamaud derived 
the name of impura which he gave this species, having 
needlessly changed the prior one assigned to it by Linn^. 
The epidermis in young specimens is slightly hispid and 
resembles a fine velvety pile. 

This species was first made known and admirably 
described by our countryman. Lister. 

2. B. Leach'ii*, Sheppard. 

Turbo Leachiiy Shepp. in Linn. Trans, xiv. p. 152. Bithinia Leackiij F. 
k H. ill. p. 16, pL Ixxi. f. 7, 8, and (animal) pL H. H. f. 4. 

BoBT greyish- white, with black and yellow specks : tentaeles 
very flexible : foot slender. 

* Named after Dr. Leach, a celebrated English zoologist. 
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Shell conical, rather thm, gloaay, and semitransparenty 
greyish hom-colonr or amber, microsoopically striate in a 
spiral direction, and iiregnlarlj marked bj the Imes of growth : 
epidermis extremely thin : whorls 5, very conyex and rounded, 
but narrow, the last occupying about one-half of the shell : 
spire rather abruptly pointed: suture nearly straight, ex- 
tremely deep : movih nearly round, yery slightly angular above, 
where the outer lip meets the columella : outer Up rather thick, 
and strengthened by a slight internal rib, scarcely reflected, 
except below : inner Up forming with the other lip a com- 
plete peristome: umhiUcus small and narrow, but distinct: 
operculum almost circular and flat, otherwise like that of the 
last species. L. 0'25. B.0-2. 

Yar. elongata. Shell smaller ; spire more produced. 

Habitat : Nearly the same as that of B. tentactUata ; 
but the present species does not extend so £Eur north, 
and it is more local and much less abundant. It is 
also equally rare as a tertiary fossil. The variety is 
from Woolwich marshes and Northampton. Malm has 
recorded this species as Swedish; and Morelet has 
noticed it as inhabiting Algeria. 

This species is distinguishable from the last, in com- 
pany with which it is sometimes found living, by its 
much smaller size, the whorls being more swollen and 
narrower (giving the shell a scalariform appearance), the 
very deep suture and distinct umbilicus, as well as by 
the shape of the mouth and operculum. It is sometimes 
known by the specific name of ventricosa, which was origi- 
nally given to it by Dr. Gray, but without any description. 
The Cychstoma simile of Drapamaud, to which the pre- 
sent species has been referred by some authors, is very 
diflFerent, as will be seen presently. Specimens in Dr. 
Turton's collection, named respectively ''Paludina simi^ 
lis/' "P. viridis/' and "P. anatina/' all belong to B. 
Leachii, being merely different stages of growth. The 
late M. D'Orbigny gave me, at Rochelle, in 1830 some 
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shells which he had received £rom Drapamand under the 
name of '^ Cyclostama anatinum" These appear to be 
a small variety of the present species, and are probably 
the B. humilis of M. Boub^. 

Genus III. HYDRCyBIA *, Hartmann. 
PL ni. f. 10, 11, 12. 

Eyes placed on tubercles : operculum, homy and thin, pand- 
spiral. 

The little moUosks which are comprised in this genns, 
although very closely related to the true and marine 
Sissoa, appear to have as much right to be generically 
separated from the latter as Neritina has to form a 
distinct genus £rom Nerita. Nearly all the Hydrobia 
are inhabitants of fresh and pure water; but one of 
them {H. ventrosa) frequents estuaries, as well as pools 
and ditches close to the sea-shore which are liable to be 
occasionally overflowed by the tide, and the water of 
which is more or less brackish. Those species which 
inhabit fresh water have been arranged by Moquin- 
Tandon in a subgenus otBythinia, named by him Bythi' 
nella. With Bythinia, as well as with Sissoa, this genus 
has undoubted relations. It differs, however, from the 
former in the eyes not being sessile, but placed on short 
tubercles, and frt)m the latter in wanting the caudal 
filament which is appended to the foot. The shell of 
Hydrobia has besides an umbilical cleft which does not 
exist in Rissoa; while its operculum is decidedly not 
Bythifdan, but Riasoan, or rather LUtorinan. It may 
therefore be considered as in many respects forming an 
intermediate link between those two genera, but having 
a greater affinity to Bissoa, The genus Hydrobia was 

» liying in water. 
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founded by Hartmann in 1821. An objection has been 
made to the name on the ground that it had been pre- 
viously used for a genus of small water-beetles ; but it 
does not seem that any confusion or inconvenience is 
likely to result from the use of the same name in such 
different departments of zoology^ and precedents are not 
wanting for such a double application. We have only 
two species of Hydrobia; but on the Continent there 
are four or five times that number^ including Hydrobia 
marginata which existed during the Glacial epoch in our 
eastern counties and Bedfordshire^ but appears not to 
have survived that period. 

The estuarine or brackish-water species of Hydrobia 
were formed by Professor TV Orbigny into another genus^ 
which he called Paludestrina ; and these also constitute 
the genus PaludineUa of Pfeiffer and Lov^n. 

1. Hydrobia si'milis*, Drapamaud. 

Cyclostoma simile, Drap. Moll. Terr, et Fluv.Fr. p. 34, pi. i. f. 15. Rissoa 
anatiruL, F. k H. iii. p. 134, pi. ixxrvii. f. 3, 4. 

Body dark grey, with a yellow or brown tint and white 
flaky specks : head rather large and prominent : stmxU broad, 
long, and ridged transversely: tentacles long, slender, and 
diverging : eyes large and rather protuberant : foot short, very 
broad, and expanded on each side in front, rounded behind, 
and extending considerably beyond the operculum when the 
animal is crawling. 

Shell subcorneal or oval, rather thin, glossy, semitrans- 
parent, yellowish horn-colour, or sometimes clear white, ob- 
scurely and slightly marked by the lines of growth : epidermis 
a mere film : wlwrls ^Qy rounded, but compressed ; the last 
exceeding one-half of the shell : spire rather pointed : suture 
somewhat oblique and deep, forming a narrow canal : mouth 
oval : outer lip thin, slightly reflected : inner lip united to the 
columella, but continuous with the outer lip : umbilical chink 
obUque, small, but distinct : operculum oval, obtusely angular 

* Beeembling another species. 
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aboTe, thin and flat, haying a lateral and indistinot spire of 
only 2 whorls, and resembling that of the marine genus Lit- 
torina ; it is marked with strong, but remote, irregular and 
flexuous lines of increase. L. 0*15. £. O'l. 

Habitat : Muddy ditches which are occasionally, but 
seldom, overflowed by the tide, by the side of the Thames 
from Greenwich to below Woolwich. These ditches are 
separated firom the river by a high and broad embank- 
ment, which is provided at distant intervals with sluices 
to drain off the surface water. It lives there in company 
with Bythinia tentactdata and other freshwater shells, 
as well as with the more marine and peculiar moUusk, 
Assiminia Gray ana; and it is gregarious. Its food 
appears to consist of decaying vegetable matter ; and its 
habits are rather active, creeping and floating with tole- 
rable rapidity. Mr. Prestwich and Mr. Pickering found 
specimens of it in peat, in the main-drainage-cutting 
between Woolwich Arsenal and the exit to the Thames, 
through Plumstead Marshes; but it can scarcely be con- 
sidered one of our upper tertiary fossils. This species is 
widely diffused in France, and extends south to Corsica. 
The Paludina meridionalis of Bisso appears to be only a 
rather longer and stouter form of this species, judging 
from typical specimens in the Museum at the Jardin des 
Plantes. 

No one can, I think, take the trouble of carefully 
comparing specimens of this shell with the description 
and figure given by Drapamaud of his Cycloatoma simile, 
without being satisfied of their specific identity ; and the 
general consent of continental conchologists is in favour 
of this view. In France H. similis inhabits fresh water. 
Morelet states that in the South of Portugal it is found 
both in running water and marshes, and that the shells 
of the males have a longer spire than those of the other 
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sex. British authors have refared this species to the 
Cyclostoma anatinum of Drapamaud, but, as I belieye, 
erroneously. The £ti/ifit««ana/fnu9 of Poiret,£rom which 
Drapamaud seems to have taken the specific name of 
his species, is in all probability the Turbo uha of Pennant. 
That species is universally known in France by the name 
which Poiret gave. Michaud, in his Supplement to 
Drapamaud's last work, mentions Cyclostoma anatinum 
as inhabiting ^'les eaux saum&tres;'' although Drapar- 
naud gives a di£Perent habitat ('' les eaux douces'^) for the 
same species. It is not impossible that the latter meant 
Bytfdfda Leackii. The contour of the shell of H. similis 
is not unlike that of a dwarf Bythinia Leackii ; but the 
channeled suture, as well as the very difierent operculum, 
will readily serve to distinguish them, irrespectively of 
size. 

2. H. vENTEo'sA *, Montagu. 

Turbo venirosuSf Mont. Test Brit ii. p. 317» pi. 12. f. 13. Rissoa tfentrosa, 
F. & H. iii. p. 138, pL Ixxxrii. f. 1, 5, 6, 7. 

Body dark grey, almost black in front: Tiead rather pro- 
tuberant: snout long and ridged transversely: tentacles fili- 
form, with black and grey rings : eyes on very short stalks, 
placed a little behind the outer base of the tentacles: foot 
cleft in front and rounded behind. 

Shell forming a lengthened cone, rather thin, glossy, semi- 
transparent, yellowish horn-colour, obscurely but closely 
striate by the lines of growth : epidermis very delicate : whorls 
6-7, rounded and swollen ; the last not being equal to half 
the length of the shell : spire pointed : suture rather oblique 
and deep : mouth oval : outer lip thin, slightly reflected : inner 
lip in adult specimens separate frx)m the columella and forming 
with the other lip a complete peristome : umbiliccd chink very 
small : operculum like that of ff. similis, but having a smaller 
spire and closer lines of increase. L. 0*2. B. 0*125. 

♦ Swollen. 
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Yar. 1. minor. Shell much smaller : tpire shorter. 

Yar. 2. decoUcUa, Shell slightly eroded: spire truncate. 

Yar. 3. ovata. Shell having a much shorter spire, consist- 
ing of only 4 whorls, which are more swollen than nsnal, and 
the last considerably exceeds one-half of the shell. 

Yar. 4. elongata. Shell having its spire proportionally 
longer, with sometimes as many as 8 whorls, 

Yar. 5. pellucida. Shell dear white, and nearly transpa- 
rent. 

Habitat : Abundantly in many estuaries and in brack- 
ish water in which the admixture of firesh predominates 
over salt, throughout England and Wales; and I have 
also taken it in Lame Lough^ Ireland. It occurs in 
the upper tertiary bed at Clacton, and elsewhere in the 
estuary of the Thames. Var. 1. Burry River, South 
Wales (J. G. J.). Var. 2. Burry River, but not in the 
same part of the estuary where the first variety is found, 
and Guernsey (J. G. J.). Yar. 3. Oxwich marsh, near 
Swansea (J. G. J.). Var. 4. Arnold's pond, Guernsey 
(J. G. J.). Var. 5. Manorbeer, Pembrokeshire (J. G. J.) ; 
Scarborough (Bean) : very rare. This species inhabits 
similar situations along the sea-coasts of Sweden, France, 
and Portugal, as well as of Algeria. 

H, ventrosa is gregarious, and sometimes lives in com- 
pany with H. ulva, which however is more of a marine 
than a freshwater species. The latter is never found 
out of the reach of the tide, and inhabits the mud flats 
and ooze ; while the present species usually lives in ponds 
and ditches into which the sea only flows at high water 
or in spring tides. The habits of this species are more 
active than those of H. ulva ; and I have observed that 
when they are foimd together the latter may be seen 
crawling slowly over the mud and Ulva at the bottom of 
shallow pools, while the other seems to disport itself by 
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floatiiig with tolerable rapidity along the under surface 
of the water. The shell is often encrusted with a mineral 
deposit or covered with an algoid or confervoid growth. 
The variety 5 resembles the Cyclostoma vitreum of Dra- 
pamaud and the Pahidina diaphana of Michaud. Some- 
times the shell is distorted by having the upper part of 
the spire twisted to one side^ or by the last whorl having 
a few obscure spiral ridges. 

This small^ but abundant^ species has received a great 
number of names from modem conchologists^ in conse- 
quence of their referring it to ill-defined species of ancient 
authors. I do not believe that it is the Thrbo stagnorum 
of Baster^ because he describes the habitat to be ''in 
aquis dulcibus^'' and the aperture or mouth to be mar- 
gined. Nor can I identify it with the Helix octona of 
Linn^^ which is said to have eight whorls and a round 
aperture. Nor is it, in my opinion, the Turbo thermalis 
of Gmelin, because he gives an inland habitat (Pisa) and 
says that the shell is white and has only four whorls. 
There can, however, be no doubt of its being the Cy- 
chstoma acutum of Drapamaud ; and this specific name 
has been adopted by almost every continental naturalist. 
The Paludina muriatica of Lamarck is evidently H. ulvcs. 

This species differs from H, similis in its long spire, 
the suture not being channeled, and in the umbilical 
chink being very much smaller. From H. ulva it may 
be known by its being less than half the size of that 
species, its much deeper suture, the body or last whorl 
not being keeled (as is the case in H, ulva), as weU as in 
the inner lip being disconnected from the columella. 

The shells which Mr. Pickering found some years ago, 
about two miles below Gravesend, together with a spe- 
cimen of lAtiopa bombyx, and which Forbes and Hanley 
considered (but with some doubt) to be a variety of 
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H. venirosa, bear such a close and suspidous resem- 
blance to a Cape of Gk)ocl Hope species of Hydrobia, 
that I cannot venture to include it among the British 
MoUusca. It does not appear to have been described by 
any author ; but Mr. G. 6. Sowerby has named it Rissoa 
castanea, on my authority, in his ' Illustrations of British 
Conchology/ Both Mr. Pickering and myself have 
failed to rediscover this species in the spot where he 
originally found it, although we have at different times 
carefully searched for it. The fact of Litiopa bombyx, 
which is peculiar to the Oulf-weed, having been taken 
with it, leads to the supposition that both of these sheUs 
might have been accidentaUy brought into the Thames, 
attached to the keel, rudder, or anchor of an inward- 
bound vessel, and carried by the tide into the ditch where 
they were discovered by Mr. Pickering. Many other 
modes of introduction will doubtless occur to my readers. 

I received some years ago from the late Mr. G.B. Sow- 
erby two specimens of Hydrobia Ferussina, which he said 
had been found in Hampshire. I do not propose to add 
this species to the British list on such slight and insufS- 
cient grounds ; but as Helix obvoltUa has only been found 
in the same county, as a British shell, and both these 
species inhabit the greater part of France, I merely call 
the attention of conchologists to the circumstance, it 
being not improbable that the H. Ferussina may also 
turn up in the South of England. 

The Hydrobia marginata {Paludina marginata of Mi- 
chaud) inhabited this country a long time ago, but ap- 
pears to have become extinct as a British species. Sir 
Charles Lyell first, I believe, recorded it as occurring in 
the Mundesley bed, where I have since found it; it also 
occurs in the well-known upper tertiary strata at Gra; 
Stutton, Clacton, and Cropthom ; and I lately detec 
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among some shells collected by Mr. Wyatt £rom a similar 
deposit at Biddenham near Bedford. This species now 
inhabits the South and South-west of France^ as well as 
the Jura and Switzerland; and it has been found in a 
fossil state in the lacustrine beds at Amiens. 

The Natica Kingii of Forbes and Hanley (iii. p. 848^ 
pi. ci. f. 1^ 2) belongs to this family^ and not to the 
Naticida. It is the Lithoglyphus Naticoides of F^russac^ 
and inhabits the Danube. Professor King is said to 
have found the specimen (which is now in my collection) 
in the bottom of a fishing-boat at Cullercoats. How this 
Austrian and freshwater species could have got to the 
Northumberland coast, is very difficult to say. Professor 
Ejng informs me that he never received any shells from 
the Danube, and that his statement as to the Northimi- 
brian locality is perfectly correct. The question of the 
indigenousness and unaccountable habitat of this speci- 
men must therefore remain a mystery. 



Family III. VALVATID^. 

Body elongated, spiral : eyes placed within the tentacles at 
their base : gill protruding beyond the edge of the mantle, the 
respiration being aided by a tentacular filament : sexes united, 
or common to each individual. 

Shell having a short but symmetrical spire and a circular 
mouth : operculum regularly multispiral. 

This family comprises only one genus {Valvata), which 
was founded by the Danish naturalist, Miiller. It is 
remarkable for its branchial apparatus, which is external 
or protruded when the animal is moving. In this posi- 
tion it resembles a feather, and caused Geofiroy to give 
to these elegant little creatures the expressive name of 
" porte-plumet/' Besides this branchial plume, the ani- 
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mal has another peculiar organ to fsunlitate its respira- 
tion, consisting of a filament or appendage to the mantle, 
which might be mistaken for a third tentacle or a para- 
sitic worm, and is placed on the right side of the body. 
The form of the shell and opercolnm is very graceful, 
and is somewhat like that of Trochus or Margarita. 

The members of this family and genus are vegetable 
feeders. They are very shy. Miiller relates that he 
was tantalized by watching them for several hours, in 
the hope that they would show themselves and enable 
his draughtsman to make a sketch of the animal and 
its curious plume, but that he was disappointed. He 
appears to have consoled himself by the idea that the 
little snails acted on the proverbial principle that you 
were not to put any trust in man ! The reproductive 
system of these mollusks is peculiar, and resembles 
tiiat of Ancylus, or the fireshwater Limpet. Although 
each individual is of both sexes, it is at first only male 
or female, and afterwards changes its sex. They are 
gregarious, and inhabit slow rivers, streams, canals, and 
nearly stagnant water. The shells may often be seen 
attached to the cases of the Pbryganea, or May-fly, and 
thus collected form a very pretty object. 

The shells of some of the Vahatida closely resemble 
in shape the cases made by the larvse of certain insects ; 
and their similarity is so great that Mr. Swainson pro- 
posed a new genus of MoUusca for these insect-cases, 
under the name of Thelidomus. Such instances of mi- 
metic analogy occur in other branches of the animal king- 
dom. The valves of some Entomostraca, belonging to 
the genus Eatheria, are not unlike those of a young Ano- 
donta in appearance, although their structure and compo- 
sition are very different. 
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VALVA'TA* Miiller. PI. III. f. 13, 14, 15. 

Eyes nearly sessile : operculum homy and thin. 

1. Valvata piscina' lis t# Miiller. 

Nerita pixinalis, MiilL Yerm. Hist, pt ii. p. 172. V. piscinalis, F. & H. 
ill. p. 19, pi. IxxL f. 9, 10. 

Body of a clear yellowish grey, with small and indistinct 
milk-white specks: snout long, narrow, and transversely 
wrinkled : tentacles long, cylindrical, rather close together, and 
slightly recurved at the point : eyes large and round, but not 
prominent: foot separate from the snout and six times as 
broad, deeply cleft in front and rounded behind; its tail 
nearly covered by the operculum : branchial plume transparent, 
bearing on each side fourteen slender offsets, which are placed 
at right angles to the stalk : branchial appendage of the same 
size and length as the tentacles. 

Shell forming a depressed cone, subglobular, rather solid 
and opaque, brownish-yellow, closely and regularly striate 
transversely, and more or less distinctly ridged in a spiral 
direction, which often gives the surface an elegantly reticu- 
lated appearance : whorls 6, rounded and convex, the last being 
rather less than one-half of the shell : spire compressed and 
blunt : suture nearly straight and very deep : mouth circular : 
outer lip rather thick and reflected : inner lip quite separate 
from the columella and continuous with the outer lip, so as to 
form a complete peristome : umbilicus round, not large, but 
very deep, exposing nearly all the interior of the spire : oper- 
culum circular, slightly compressed in the middle, forming a 
concentric spire of from 10 to 12 whorls, the outer edges of 
which are thickened and raised so as to project over and 
partly overlap the succeeding whorl of the operculum. L.0-25. 
B. 0-275. 

Var. 1. depressa. Shell having the spire more depressed and 
the umbilicus consequently larger. V. depressa, C. Pfeiffer, 
Deutsch. Moll. i. p. 100, pi. ii. f. 33. 

Var. 2. subcylindrica. Shell having the spire more produced, 
and flattened at the top : umbilicus small. 

* Closed by a valve, or operculum. f Inhabiting fish-ponds. 
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Yar. 3. acuminata. Shell having the spire still more pro- 
duced, and ending in rather a sharp point. 

Habitat : Slow and still waters throughout the Bri- 
tish Isles ; common in our upper tertiary beds. Var. 1 
occurs also in various parts of the kingdom ; but it is 
more local, and not found with the typical form. The 
young of both these forms have invariably the spire pro- 
portionably more depressed than in the adult. Var. 2. 
Grassmere ( J. G. J.) . This somewhat resembles the well- 
known form called " antiqua " by Professor Morris, from 
the upper tertiary deposit at Grays. Var. 3. Avon R., 
Bristol (J. G. J.) ; North of Ireland (Mrs. Puxley). Spe- 
cimens of the typical form, which Mr. Bridgman pro- 
cured and kindly sent me, from brackish water at Lynn, 
are much thicker and of a darker colour than usual, and 
have stronger striae ; and the opercula have fewer whorls 
and slighter ridges. In another variety which I have 
received from my valued friend and correspondent, Mr. 
Waller, and which he found at Finnoe, Co. Tipperary, 
the sheU is more conic and the spiral ridges form irre- 
gular white lines. A monstrosity has also occurred to 
me, in which the spire is twisted to one side. This spe- 
cies ranges from Siberia to Naples. 

In May, June, July and August the eggs of this mol- 
lusk are deposited on various substances, and sometimes 
on the shell of a Planorbis. They are imited in a gela- 
tinous mass, and enclosed in a globular capsule having a 
short stalk, by which it is attached. The eggs contained 
in each capsule number, according to Bouchard-Chante- 
reaux, from 60 to 80 ; but Moquin-Tandon, who appears 
to have observed many cases of such egg-laying and 
-hatching in an aquarium, states that out of 19 capsules 
the number of eggs in each varied from 4 to 24 only. 
When the eggs have come to maturity, which is about the 
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twelfth day after they have been laid^ the capsule^ being 
distended, bursts, and about two-thirds of the fry emerge 
and enter on their career of life. The capsule then re- 
sumes its former shape, and retains the rest of the fty 
for four days longer, when they are, in their turn, hatched 
or emancipated. 

Both Drapamaud and Montagu were aware that this 
species was famished with the branchial plume ; but the 
former included it in the heterogeneous assemblage of 
species which he called Cyclostoma, assigning the next 
species to Valvata; and our countryman referred one 
species to Helix and the other to Turbo. The present 
species is the Nerita obtusa of Studer ; and Drapamaud 
adopted his specific name. 

2. V. CRISTA TA*, Miiller. 

V. crisiata, MiiU. Verm. Hist. pt. ii. p. 198; F. & H. iii. p. 21, pi. lixi. 
f. 11, 12, 13. 

Body dark grey or brown, with a few small black specks on 
the upper part, slate- colour underneath : srumt prominent, 
rather narrow and curved, faintly wrinkled : tentacles long, 
slender, close together but recurved at their points : eyes small 
and round : foot quite separate fix)m the snout, and resembling, 
in proportion to its size, that of the last species : branchial 
plum^ transparent, bearing about 15 oflBsets on each side of the 
stalk : branchial appendage rather shorter than the tentacles. 

Shell forming a flat coil, concave beneath, rather solid, 
semitransparent, yellowish or greyish-homcolour, closely and 
regularly striate transversely : epidermis very thin : whorls 5, 
the last exceeding in breadth all the rest put together : spire 
flat, or slightly concave owing to the convexity of the whorls : 
mouth circular : outer lip thin and slightly reflected : inner lip 
separate from the columella and continuous with the outer lip : 
umbilicus very large and open, fully exposing the interior of 
the spire : operculum circular, concave like an inverted pot- 
lid, forming a concentric spire of about a dozen whorls, the 

* Crested ; so called from its branchial plume. 
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outer edges of which are membranous and project in front so 
as to ms^e slight ridges. L. 0*025. B. 0-125. 

Habitat : Lakes^ canals, ponds and ditches, with the 
last species. It has an equally extensive range both 
here and abroad, except that the present species does 
not appear to have been found south of Corsica. It is 
also one of our upper tertiary fossils. A monstrosity is 
in my collection, which has the last whorl detached and 
coiled upwards, as is not unfrequently the case with 
several species of Planorbis. 

The branchial plume is not always protruded, even 
when the animal is crawling. 

Although the spire in some specimens is a trifle more 
depressed or sunk than usual, I am not aware that the 
Valvata spirorbis of Drapamaud (which Moquin-Tandon 
regards as a variety of the present species) has ever been 
found in this country. The V, minuta of that author is 
a totally different species, having a globular shell, with a 
produced spire, and resembling a miniature V.piscinalis. 
The present species is the V. planorbis of Drapamaud. 

There is no difficulty in distinguishing F. cristaia 
from the fry of F. piscinalis, much less from the adult, 
where the great difference of size affords a sufficient 
criterion. The shell of the present species in all stages 
of growth is quite flat, and resembles that of a Planorbis, 
constituting apparently a passage into that genus; while 
the other is trochoid or subglobose, and has a prominent 
spire. Their bodies, or the soft parts of the animal, do not 
present such a decided difference. The tentacles of V. 
piscinalis are, however, rather more slender, and the 
snout is proportionably larger than in this species. 
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Order n. FULKONOBRANCHUTA*. 

Body spiral : rettpiratory apparahu prindpally oonsiBtmg of 
an internal cavity or sac, formed by a fold of the mantle, and 
lined with a network of Tesaels, which BerveB the puipoee of 
longs. 

Shell usually external and spiral, but sometimes internal 
and rudimentary or wanting. In tiie two latter cases the 
mantle is external and forms a shield on the back. 

With respect to the reproductiye system of the MoU 
luaca comprised in this Order, it may be observed that 
each individual of those kinds which do not possess an 
operculum has both sexes united in itself, but requires 
to be fertilized by another individual, while those which 
have an operculum are of different sexes. The former 
are androgynous, answering in some respects to the 
botanical term '^ monoecious ;" and the latter are strictly 
" dioecious.*' 

The Pulmonobranchs, Pulmobrauchs, Pulmonifers, Pul- 
monates, or Pneumonobrauchs, by all of which various 
names these mollusks have been called, on accoimt of the 
analogy which their organ of breathing bears to the 
lungs of vertebrate animals, respire for the most part 
atmospheric air. The aquatic kinds obtain also some air 
from the water by means of auxiliary branchial organs. 
All the land mollusks, or Snails, belong to this Order. 
The other members of it are aquatic ; but none of them 
inhabit the open sea, although a few, belonging to the 
genera Melampas or Conovultts and Otina, are amphi- 
bious. These last I propose to include in the marine 
Mollusca, as they live in the sea for many hours out of 
the twenty-four, and are only met with on dry land 

* Having a lung-like gill. 
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when the tide has retired. One species of Melampua is 
found in brackish, but never in fresh, water. 

In this country, about three-fourths of the Puhnono- 
branchs are terrestrial; the remaining fourth Uve in 
fresh and shallow water, occasionally rising to the sur- 
face or crawling out of their native element to renew 
the supply of air. They are nearly all herbivorous ; but 
the Testacella, or Shell-Slug, feeds exclusively on the 
earthworm, and the Slugs and many kinds of Snail (both 
terrestrial and aquatic) eat animal as well as vegetable 
substances, and are occasionally cannibals. It has been 
proposed to call the tentacles of the aquatic kinds by 
another name (viz. vibracles), in consequence of their 
being contractile, instead of retractile like the tentacles 
or horns of land-snails, and also because they do not 
bear the eyes on their tips or extremities, as in the last- 
mentioned kinds. This distinction seems, however, to be 
unnecessary; and much confusion might result from such 
an innovation, as the word ' tentacles ' has been so long 
and imiversally applied to the feelers of all the Gastero- 
poda or univalve Mollusca. 

They may be conveniently divided according to their 
different habitats ; and the freshwater kinds will be de« 
scribed first, so as to complete this branch of the subject. 
These are all covered or protected by a shell, and are 
comprised in the imdermentioned family. 
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Body generally long and spirally coiled, but in one genus 
short and hood-shaped : mantle covering the upper part in front: 
head short : tentacles 2, contractile : eyes placed on the inner 
base of the tentacles, a little towards the front : foot oval, used 
for crawling or floatiag. 

Shell spiral, or hood-shaped. 
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Genus I. PLANOR'BIS* Guettard. PL IV. f. 1, 2, 8. 

Body long, twisted in a flat ooil : tmtaele$ very long and 
slender : foot short and nairow, attached to the npper part of 
the body by a stalk, which is shaped like the lower half of an 
hourglass. 

Shell quoit-shaped, or flat : whorls cylindrical : qrire dex- 
tral, or turning from left to lig^t, and visible on each side. 

This genus has some remarkable peculiarities. One 
of them consists in the habit of the animal emitting its 
purple-ooloured bloody or a fluid like that which is se- 
creted by the Aplyna^ on being irritated, apparently as a 
means of defence against its enemies. Another is, having 
several of its vital organs placed on the left side of its 
body, instead of on the right (as is the case with nearly all 
the other Gasteropoda), while the spire of its body and 
shell is coiled the other way, viz. from left to right. And 
a third peculiar feature consists in the form of its shell, 
which is flat or concave on one or both of its sides, re- 
sembling that of an Ammonite. The body of these mol- 
lusks is too small for its shell ; and when crawling, the 
animal leaves part of the shell empty, putting one in 
mind of loose and ill-fitting clothes. O. F. Miiller, nearly 
a century ago, seems to have satisfactorily settled the 
question that was then raised as to whether the shells 
were right- or left-handed ; but the disciission has lately 
been renewed. The shell being viewed in its natural 
position, there can be no doubt of its being dextral. 
Some of the smaller species of Planorbis, inhabiting 
marshes and veiy shallow water which are dried up in 
summer, close the mouth of their shell with an epi- 
phragm, or filmy covering, like that of some land-snails. 
The animal then retires into the interior of its coil and 

» FUt-coiL 
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awaits the return of moist and more congenial weather. 
All of them frequent stagnant or slowly-running water, 
and are herbivorous. Their eggs are enclosed in a 
globular bag, which is fixed to stones and the stalks or 
leaves of submerged water-plants. Owing to the sluggish 
habits of most of the species, as well as to the nature 
of their habitat, the surface of their shells is apt to 
become encrusted with a mineral or vegetable deposit. 
The genus seems to have been originally indicated by 
Petiver in his ' GtLzophylacion.' 

There being several species, it may be more con- 
venient to divide them, as before, into sections. 



A. Shell glossy ; last whorl very large in proportion to the 
rest, and partly covering the preceding one. 

1. Planorbis linea'tus*. Walker. 

Helut lineata, Walker, Test. Min. Bar. p. 8, pL 1 . f. 28. P. lacustris, F. k H. 
iv. p. 162, pLczzriii. f. 1-3. 

BoDT reddish-brown, tinged with violet, dark purple in 
front with a few black specks : head strongly bilobed : ten- 
taeles iHiform, diverging at their base : eyes small, but distinct, 
scarcely prominent : foot broad and rounded in front, gradu- 
aUy narrowing and pointed behind. 

Shell quoit-shaped, the upper being rather more convex 
than the lower side, both sides depressed or almost concave in 
the middle, rather thin, very glossy, semitransparent, reddish 
or yellowish-homcolour, or grey, closely striate in a trans- 
verse direction, the striaB becoming curved towards the mouth : 
epidermis very slight: periphery (or circumference of the 
outer whorl) blimtly keeled: whorls 4, compressed on all 
sides ; the last exceeding in size the rest of the shell, and con- 
cealing nearly two-thirds of the preceding whorl in its clasp : 
suture distinct, but not deep : mouth obliquely heart-shaped : 
outer lip thin and flexuous, obtusely angolated above: tim- 
hilicus small and rather deep: inside the last whorl arc from 

* Streaked. 
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2.to 6 rows of oarred plates^ which are airanged on each side 
acrosB the spire, opposite to each other and at nearly equi- 
distant intervals. L. 0*065. B. 0*2. 

Habitat : Slow streams and ditches in the home and 
eastern coonties^ as well as in Gnemsejr (Lukis), Notts 
(Lowe), and Co. Tipperary (Humphreys) ; but it is a 
local species. It is found in our upper tertiary strata. 
According to Malm it occurs in Sweden; and it appears 
to haye a wide range over the more temperate parts of 
Europe^ as &r south as Toulouse. 

This pretty and curious little moUusk is rather active, 
and is usually finmd on duck-weed and other aquatic 
plants. It lays only from 8 to 8 ^gs, which come to 
maturity in ten or twelve days. The internal plates, 
which are observable outside the last whorl of the shell, 
form half-closed chambers; and the animal retreats into 
the front one for safety. These plates appear to answer 
the same purpose as the teeth or folds which barricade 
the apertures of many of the small land-snails. They are 
also only formed in adult individuals. The peculiarity 
of this structure induced one of its earliest discoverers, 
Lightfoot, to call the present shell a Nautilus ; and the 
late Professor Fleming proposed for it on the same groimds 
a new genus {Segmentina), which has been adopted by 
Capt. Brown and Dr. Gray ; but, even as a test of concho- 
logical distinction, this character does not seem to be of 
any value. Miiller noticed, in his description of the next 
species, that a few of the specimens which he had exa- 
mined had two streaks, like ligaments, in the upper part 
of the last whorl, apparently indicating the marks of 
fracture and mending of the shell, by which he may 
possibly have meant this species ; but he only described 
one species of this form, which still bears the name he 
gave it, Planorbis nitidus. The present species was first 
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made known by Mr. Walker^ an intelligent bookseller at 
Faversham in Kent, the description of it having been 
supplied to him by Mr. Jacob. The only share which 
Mr. Boys appears to have had in the discovery is his 
having sent parcels of shell-sand to Walker; but the credit 
of the publication entirely belongs to the latter. Two 
years afterwards Lightfoot described and published this 
species in the 'Philosophical Transactions/ under the 
name of Nautilus lacustris, 

2. P. ni'tidus*, Miiller. 

P. niiidust MiilL Verm. Hist. pt. ii. p. 163; F. & H. iv. p. 161, pL cxxrii. 
f. 11, 12. 

Body reddish-grey, with sometimes a yellowish tinge, and 
marked with extremely fine dark-grey specks : tentacles very 
long and slender : eyes rather large : foot short, very broad in 
front, and slightly narrowing behind to an abrupt but not a 
fine point. 

Shell shaped like the last, but flatter and with much more 
of the spire visible above, in consequence of the last whorl 
not clasping such a large part of the preceding one, very thin, 
glossy and prismatic, light-yellowish -homcolour or grey, with 
sometimes a reddish tinge, faintly striate by the lines of growth, 
with occasionally a few spiral microscopical lines, which are 
more distinct on the under side, giving an appearance of the 
sculpture peculiar to the shells of Limncea: epidermis ex- 
tremely delicate : periphery rather sharply keeled : whorls 4-5, 
the last covering about one-half of the preceding whorl : su- 
ture rather deep : mouth and outer lip formed as in P. lineatus, 
but larger : umbilicus small, not deep. L. 0-06. B. 0-225. 

Habitat: Ponds, marshes, and stagnant water through- 
out Great Britain, from the Moray Firth district south- 
wards. It is also one of our upper tertiary fossils. 
MiddendorfiT has included it in his list of Siberian shells ; 
and it is extensively distributed over the European con- 
tinent, having apparently its most southern limit in 

* Shining. 
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Corsica. Although it is mueh less local than the last spe- 
cies, I am not aware of their having been foiind together. 

Its habits are slower and more timid than those of P. 
lineatus -, and it is not so fertile, never laying more than 6 
eggs. The shell is often infested by the minute egg-cases 
of a water-insect, or coated with the spores of Confervte. 

The shell differs chiefly from that of the last species in 
being of a lighter colour, flatter, and thinner, in the 
whorls being more visible above, the keel being much 
sharper, and especially in the absence of the internal 
septa or partitions. 

B. Whorh few. 
3. P. Nauti'leus"*^, Linne. 

Turbo Nautil^iSy Linn. Sjrst. Nat. ed. xii. p. 1241. P. NautUcns, F. & II . 
iv. p. 152, pi. cxxTi. f. 0, 7. 

Body grepsh-brown, with sometimes a faint reddish tinge, 
minutely speckled with black : head very large and thick : 
tentacles long and cylindricxil, greatly diverging : eyes distinct, 
scarcely prominent : foot broad, rounded in front, and ending 
in a blunt point behind. 

Shell quoit-shaped, having the upper side flat and the 
lower side rather convex, thin, not glossy, light-brown or grey, 
sometimes white, closely striate by the lines of growth, which 
at distant but regular intervals form strong cur\'ed ridges and 
frequently rise into projections like the rowels of a spur on the 
outside : epidermis rather thick : peripha^y bluntly and in- 
distinctly keeled : whorls 3, depressed above, the last exceed- 
ing in size the rest of the shell : suture rather deep : mouth 
oblique, and either oval or nearly circular, according to the 
greater or less depression of the whorls : outer lip thin, form- 
ing with the inner lip in the adult a complete peristome : um- 
bilicus very large and exposing all the spire. L. 0*035. B. 0*1 . 

Var. cristata, Shell having the transverse ridges stronger, 
and the periphery deeply notehed or crested by them. P. oris- 
tatus, Drap. Hist. Moll. p. 44, pi. ii. f. 1-3. 

* Shaped like a Nautiltu. 
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Habitat : On aquatic plants in marshes^ lakes^ ponds^ 
and ditches, firom the northernmost extremity of Zetland 
to the Channel Isles. It is also one of our upper tertiary 
fossils. The variety is not uncommon, and merges in- 
sensibly into the ordinary form. The degree of sculpture 
appears to depend much on age, as it is usually 'stronger 
in half-grown individuals and disappears in the adult. 
A monstrosity also occurs in which the whorls are more 
or less twisted and separate from each other, sometimes 
being raised like a snake lying on its coil. The range of 
this species abroad extends from Finland to the Pyre- 
nees and even to Algeria. 

This pretty little moUusk is slow in its movements, 
and may be noticed feeding on the decaying leaves of the 
Iris pseudacorus and water-plants. According to Bou- 
chard-Chantereaux, it lays only from 3 to 6 eggs, which 
leave the capsule in ten or twelve days. The sculpture 
of the shell is extremely elegant ; and it is by far the 
smallest of its kind. The minuteness of its size, dull 
appearance, and comparatively large umbilicus will at 
once serve to distinguish it from either of the foregoing 
species. If the rings which encircle each whorl are 
marks of annual growth, it must attain a very respectable 
old age for a mollusk, as I have counted as many as 20 
rings in one specimen. In all probability, however, these 
marks do not indicate the annual, but only the periodical 
growth, several of them being formed in the first year. 

4. P. al'bus*, Miiller. 

P. aUms, MiUl. Verm. Hist. pt. ii. p. 164 ; F. & H. iv. p. 149, pi. cxxvi. 
f.1,2. 

Body grey or dirty-brown, sometimes inclined to a reddish 
hue, with fine but indistinct black specks : head thick, rounded 

» White. 
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in front: tentadea widely spread at their base, long, dendsr, 
and pointed : eyes small and rather of an oval shape : foot 
narrow, rounded in front and narrowing gradually behind to 
a Uunt point. 

Shell flat above, with a depression in the centre, slightly 
concave below, rather thin, not glossy, greyish-white, cLoeely 
striate in the line of growth, and more strongly striate or 
ridged spirally : epidermis thick, sometimes hispid or bristly : 
periphery slightly compressed on each side, but not keeled: 
whorU 5, the last exceeding the rest in size : suture rather 
deep : mouth obliquely oval : outer lip slightly reflected ; the 
upper part projecting considerably: inner lip spread on the 
columella, but continuous with the outer lip : umbilicus very 
large, but not deep. L. 008. B. 0-275. 

Yar. Drapamaldi. Shell more closely and sharply striate 
in the line of growth : periphery distinctly keeled : umbilicus 
deeper. P. spirorbis, Drap. Hist. Moll. p. 45, pi. ii. f. 8-10. 
Helix Draparnaudi, Shoppard, in linn. Tr. ziv. p. 158. P. 
Draparnaldiy Joffi*. in linn. Tr. xvi. p. 386. 

Habitat : Same as that of the last species, but more 
generally diffused. The most northern limit in these 
islands appears to be Aberdeenshire. It is also an upper 
tertiary fossil. The variety has been found at Holbrook 
in Suffolk (Sheppard) ; Cardiff, Bristol, and Church 
Stretton in Shropshire (J. G. J.). It has been referred 
by the authors of the ' British Mollusca ^ to the P. margi- 
ncUus of Drapamaud. This common species ranges from 
Siberia to Portugal and Algeria. 

The spire is often twisted or distorted in this, as well 
as in the other species of Plunorbis. The spiral striae 
are always visible, even in dead and water-worn speci- 
mens which have lost their epidermis. The finest spe- 
cimens I have seen were kindly sent to me by my friend 
Mr. Norman, who found them at Kibworth, Co. Durham, 
their diameter being rather more than a third of an 
inch. 

In all probability this was the Helix spirarbis of Liime. 
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The description of its colour {^' alba '^), as well as all the 
other characters given of this species in the ' Fauna 
Suecica/ are peculiarly appropriate to P. albiis. The 
present species being common in Sweden^ and not likely 
to be confounded with any other, could scarcely have 
escaped the keen observation of the great naturalist; 
and it was not otherwise noticed by him. However, as 
the confusion has already been too great in the specific 
names of this genus, I will not venture to increase it by 
restoring Linne's name. 

5. P. gla'ber *, Jeffreys. 

V. fflaber, Jeffr. in Linn. Tr. rri. p. 387 ; F. & H. iv. p. 150, pi. cxxvi. f.8,9. 

Body yollowish-grey : tentaclta rather short, cylindrical, and 
ending in a blunt point : foot rather broad, especially in front, 
with a yellowish edge. 

Shell rather convex above and depressed in the centre, 
concave below, rather thin, glossy and sometimes iridescent, 
grejish-horncolour aiid occasionally marked with white curved 
streaks in the line of growth, finely but irregularly striate 
transversely, and very faintly and obscurely striate in the op- 
posite or spiral direction ; the spiral striae are only visible in 
some lights and by the aid of a strong magnifying power : 
epidermis thin and smooth : periphery rounded : whorls 5, con- 
vex, but somewhat angular, the last scarcely exceeding one- 
half of the shell : suture very deep : mouth rather more circular 
than oval : outer Up slightly reflected, the upper edge project- 
ing a httle beyond the lower one : inner lip united to the colu- 
mella, but continuous with the outer lip ; umbilicus large and 
rather deep. L. 0*05. B. 0-15. 

Habitat : On aquatic plants in marshes, lakes, and 
ponds, from Burra fiord in Unst to Penzance ; but it is 
not generally diffused. It is an upper tertiary fossil. I 
only know of about twenty localities. The largest speci- 
mens I have seen were found by Mr. Bridgman near 

* Poliahed. 
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Nonrich^ and measure nearly a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. It is diatributed throughout the greater part 
of the Continent^ and ranges from Sweden to Corsiea 
and Algeria. According to the Bev. B. T. Lowe, it ako 
inhabits Madeira. 

This species differs from P. alius in its smaller siie 
and glossy aspect; in the upper side being rather convex, 
instead of flat (owing to the rotundity of the whorls) ; 
in its deeper suture and imibilicus ; in the upper part of 
the outer lip not projecting so much, in consequence of 
which the mouth appears to be more circular; and, 
especially, in not having the strong and regular spiral 
strise which characterize the last species. The mouth is 
also not nearly so large; and the periphery is never keeled 
or compressed. The present species is equally abundant 
where it occurs ; but I am not aware that both species 
have been foimd living together. 

It is the P. kevis of Alder^ and probably also the 
P. comu of Ehrenberg from the Nile. The P. Ross- 
fMMsleri of Auerswald appears to be only a large variety 
of the same species, having the peristome thickened by 
an inner rib (as in the next species)^ judging from Ross- 
massler's description and figure^ as well as from an ex- 
amination of typical specimens in the Museum at the 
Jardin des Flantes. You Martens has published, in the 
' Malakozoologische Blatter' for 1859, some excellent 
dissertations on the synonymy of a few of the European 
land and fr*eshwater shells, and is of opinion that this 
species is also the P. gyrorbis of v. Seckendorf and has 
five other aliases. 
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C. Whorls many, keeled. 
6. P. sptbok'bis*, Miiller. 

P. spirorhis^ Miill. Verm. Hist. pt. ii. p. 161 ; F. & H. iv. p. 159, pi. cxxrii. 
f.9, 10. 

Body purpHsh-grey or reddish-brown, with minute black 
specks on the foot : tentacles rather long, slender and pointed : 
foot short and narrow, obtusely rounded in front and angular 
behind. 

Shell slightly concave above and flat below, or vies versd, 
slightly wider at the base, rather solid, glossy, brownish horn- 
colour, closely striate in the line of growth, and marked spirally 
with very faint and minute striaB : epidermis thin : periphery 
angular, and sometimes bluntly keeled on the lower side: 
whorls 5-6, gradually increasing in size, the last not exceeding 
in diameter one-sixth of the whole spire ; they are rounded, 
but angular : suture deep : movih nearly circular, often thick- 
ened or strengthened inside by a rib : outer lip very slightly 
reflected : inner lip continuous with the other lip, but spread 
over the columella : umbilicus very large and shallow. L. 0*04. 
B. 0-25. 

Var. ecannata. Shell smaller, light grey, having one whorl 
less than usual and no trace of a keel. P. spirorhis, Moq.- 
Tand. Hist. Moll. Fr. p. 437, pi. xxxi. f. 1-5. 

Habitat : On plants and grass in shallow and stag- 
nant water everywhere from the Moray Firth district to 
the Channel Isles. It is also a fossil of our upper ter- 
tiarybeds. The variety appeara to be very rare in this 
country. I have only found it once ; and that was in 
Oxwich marsh, near Swansea. A monstrosity not un- 
frequently occurs, in which the whorls are more or less 
twisted and separated. Some specimens which my late 
friend Mr. Barlee found at Penzance resemble a minute 
corkscrew; and in another form of the same kind of 
distortion which I found in Bishopston Valley, near 
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Swansea, the last whorl only is separated from the rest 
and curled upwards. In the last-mentioned locality 
there was a great deal of mnd which had been brought 
down by a stream and deposited in the grassy pool where 
I found the shells. This mud must have inconvenienced 
the mollusk and prevented its completing the spire of 
its shell on the usual plane; so that it gave the last whorl 
an outward twist, apparently in order to get dear of the 
incumbrance. When the drains and splashy pools in 
which this kind of Planorbii lives are dried up by the 
heat of sunmier^ it retires hx within its shell and closes 
the mouth or opening with a yellowish-white and rather 
solid lid, patiently waiting for the next shower of rain 
and fasting in the mean time. This species inhabits 
Siberia, and ranges as &r south as Algeria and Sicily. 

It differs from P. gUher in the whorls being much 
narrower and consequently more compact^ and in usually 
having a blunt keel on the periphery. 

The typical or ordinary form is the P. roiundatua of 
Poiret, P. vortex var. p. of Drapamaud, and P. leuco- 
stoma of Michaud, besides having other specific names 
for several of the varieties. 

7. P. vor'tex*, Linn^. 

HduB vortext Linn. Syst Nat. ed. xii. p. 1243. P. vorteXf F. & H. ir. p. 157, 
pL cxxvii. f. 6-8. 

Body reddish-brown, with a slight tint of violet, rather 
distinctly marked with minute black specks: tentacles very 
long, slender and finely pointed : foot evenly rounded in front 
and keeled behind. 

Shell much compressed, concave above and flat below, thin, 
glossy, yellowish or greyish-homcolour, finely and closely 
striate in the line of growth, and occasionally having a few 
obscure and extremely minute spiral striae : epidermis thin: 

• V^Thirlpool. 
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periphery slightly keeled towards the lower aide, and always 
angular in consequence of the outward compression of the 
shell : whorls 6-8, gradually enlarging, the last not exceeding 
in diameter one-fifth of the whole spire, ang^ar on both sides 
and sloping gently towards the outer edge : suture well de- 
fined, but not deep : mouth obliquely ovsJ, ending above in 
rather an acute angle, and having the inside sometimes thick- 
ened by a slight rib : outer lip not reflected : inner Up much 
spread on the columella, but continuous with the outer lip : 
umbilicus very large and shallow. L, 0*05. B. 0-3. 

Var. compressa. Shell thinner and much flatter, with the 
keel more distinct and sharp and placed nearly in the middle 
of the periphery. P. compressus, Mich. Compl. p. 81, pi. xvi. 
f.6-8. 

Habitat : The same as that of P. spirorbis, and having 
a similar range at home and abroad as far southward as 
Algeria. It is^ however, not so generally diflPused as 
that species. They are sometimes foimd together. The 
present species is also one of our upper tertiary fossils. 
The variety is not uncommon. I have a distortion from 
Clumber lake, Notts, in which the spire is displaced on 
the lower side, and the first whorls are set at an acute 
angle to those which succeed. 

This mollusk is sluggish, but fond of floating. It lays 
from 10 to 12 eggs. The epiphragm is thin and mem- 
branous. 

The shell differs from that of P. spirorbis in being 
thinner, flatter, and rather longer, and in having a distinct 
and prominent keel. This species was first described 
and figured by Lister. 

8. P. carina'tus *, Miiller. 

p. carinatuSf Mull. Verm. Hist pt. ii. p. 175 ; F. & H. iv. p. 153, pi. cxxrii. 
f. 4, 5. 

Body deep-reddish brown with a yellowish tint, and of a 
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lighter oolonr underneath, finely and rather distinetlj mariEed 
irith black specks: tentadu long, slender, blnntly pointed: 
Jbot acately rounded in front and obtusely so behind. 

Shrll compressed, concave above and flat or very slightly 
convex below, rather thin and glossy, yellowish-homcoloar, 
finely and closely striate in the line of growth, with a taw 
slight spiral striae : epidermis thin : periphery strongly keeled 
towards the middle : whorU 5-6, the diameter of the last being 
rather less than a third of the whole spire, moderately con- 
vex above, but much less so beneath, sloping gradually on 
both sides to the periphery : ftt<tir« deep : mouth obliqaely 
oval, sharply angolated above, the inside sometimes thickened: 
outer Up slightly reflected : inner Up continuons with it, much 
spread on tiie columella : umbUieue very indistinct, owing to 
the lower side being nearly flat L. 0*1. B. 0*5. 

Yar. diedformis. SheU flatter and thinner, of a yeUowish 
colour, having the last whorl larger in proportion to the others, 
and the keel more prominent and sharp and placed exactly in 
the middle. P. hUeseene (afterwards altered to (^iacf/brmu), 
Je&. in linn. Tr. xvL pp. 385 & 521. 

Habitat : Marshes and stagnant water in our home 
and eastern counties, as well as in those of Dorset, Somer- 
set, Northampton, York, Glamorgan, ancl many parts of 
Ireland. Dr. Leacli says that it also occurs near Edin- 
burgh. It is, however, local, and never plentiful. It is 
an upper tertiary fossil. The variety is found in Bucks, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Glamorgan, Cork, and Tipperary, and 
is somewhat rare. This variety bears the same relation 
to the typical form as the P. compressus of Michaud does 
to P. v(yrt€X. The monstrosity, so common in this genus, 
in which the last whorl is disjoined from the rest, also 
occurs, but very seldom. It is a Swedish species, and 
ranges southward to Portugal and Corsica. 

This mollusk is very slow in its movements, but ap- 
pears to be fond of floating. It lays from 10 to 20 eggs, 
which quit the capsule in from ten to fifteen days. It is 
occasionally met with in company with the next species. 
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This is in all probability the Helix pUmorbis of the 
'Fauna Suecica/ which is described as ''plana'' and 
'' margine prominulo /' but as the description and figure 
given by Lister, to which Linn^ there refers, ^PP^y ^ ^^ 
Helix complanata of the latter, more confusion will be 
avoided by the adoption of Miiller's name. 

9. P. complana'tus*, Linne. 

Helix complanata, Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. x. p. 769. P. marginatum, F. k H. 
IT. p. 155, pi. cxxyii. f. 1-3. 

Body of a deep violet-red, with very fine black specks, espe- 
cially on the edges of the foot : tentcules very long and slender, 
bluntly pointed : foot rounded in front, convex behind, and 
ending in an obtuse tail. 

Shell concave above and slightly convex below, rather 
solid and opaque, not glossy, yellowish-homcolour with some- 
times a tinge of brown, closely but irregularly striate in the 
line of growth and more or less distinctly striate in a spiral 
direction : epidermis rather thick : periphery strongly keeled 
on the under side : whorh 6, the diameter of the last being 
about one-fourth of the whole spire, convex above and slightly 
so beneath, sloping abruptly on the upper, and gradually on 
the lower side to the periphery : stUure moderately deep : 
motUh roundish-oval, slightly angulated above by the keel, the 
inside being sometimes strengthened by a rib : otUer lip a little 
reflected : inner Up continuous with it and affixed throughout 
to the columella : umbilicus broad and very shallow. L. 0*125. 
B. 0-6. 

Yar. 1. rhombea. Shell smaller, more solid, rather more 
convex above and deeply umbilicated below ; keel blunt and 
almost obsolete, ffelix rhombea, Turton, Conch. Diet. p. 47. 

Yar. 2. alhida. Shell whitish or colourless. 

Habitat : Marshes, ponds, canals, ditches and stand- 
ing water everywhere in England, Wales, and Ireland ; 
but I am not aware of any Scotch locality. It is one of 
our upper tertiary fossils. The variety 1. is fix)m Dublin 
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and the South of Ireland ; and the other variety has 
been found by Mr. Choules at Eltham in Surrey. A 
monstrosity, having the whorls dislocated and more or 
less separate &om each other, sometimes corkscrew- 
shape, has been found by Mr. Bean near Scarborough, 
and by myself on Crymlyn Burrows, near Swansea. It 
is the Helix Cochlea of Brown (Mem. Wem. Soc. pi. xxiv. 
f. 10) and H. terebra of Turton's ^ Conchological Dictio- 
nary.' This common species is widely distributed in Eu- 
rope from Finland (according to Nordenskiold and Ny- 
lander) to Algeria and Sicily. 

It is a sluggish and slimy as well as a very irritable 
mollusk, and often indulges itself in floating lazily along 
the imder siirface of the water. It lays from 8 to 10 
capsules, each of which contains from 6 to 21 eggs ; so 
that it appears to be more prolific than many of its con- 
geners. 

Its shell may be distinguished from that of P. cari- 
natus by its narrower and more rounded whorls, as well 
as by the keel being placed below, instead of in or to- 
wards the middle of, the periphery. It is usually larger 
and thicker than that species and is much more gene- 
rally diffused and plentiful. 

There can be no doubt that this is the Helix compla^ 
nata of Linne, whose epithet "deorsum carinata'' is 
peculiarly appropriate; but both Miiller and Drapar- 
naud have substituted other names (viz. umbilicatus and 
marginatus) on what I cannot help considering as very 
insuflScient grounds. If Linne's name was prior to what 
is termed " the binomial epoch," and therefore inadmis- 
sible (which is a very questionable objection), still Gme- 
lin's adoption of that name, as well as Miiller' s, take 
precedence of the one proposed by Drapamaud. It must 
be borne in mind that this species and P, carinatus 
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are connected together through the P. gubmarginatus of 
Cristofori and Jau, alias the P. intermedius of Char- 
pentier. Some of the aberrant forms are as difficult to 
separate as those of P. spirorbis and P. vortex. The 
present species was first made known by Lister. 

The P. turgidti8 described by me in the ' Linnean 
Transactions ' is not a British species ; and I was mis- 
informed as to the locality. Its nearest ally is, as I 
stated, P. comeus ; but it has been erroneously referred 
by subsequent writers to the present species. 



D. Whorls rounded and not keeled. 
10. P. cor'neus*, Linne. 

Helix cornea, Linn. Syst. Nat ed. xii. p. 1243. P. comeus^ F. & H. It. 
p. 147, pi. cxxvii. f. 1-3. 

Body dark red or nearly black, of a greyish hue beneath, 
with black and grey specks on the upper part : tentacles long 
and curved, with rather blunt tips : eyes of a moderate size 
and not prominent : foot slightly tubercled, narrow and angu- 
lated in front, rounded and convex behind. 

Shell rather deeply concave above and nearly flat below, 
somewhat solid and opaque, glossy, whitish-homcolour with 
a reddish- brown tinge, closely but irregularly striate by the 
curved Hues of growth and marked with fine and dose-set 
spiral striee, which are more perceptible in the first whorls ; 
the upper surface is also sometimes pitted or impressed in an 
irregularly quadrangular form like cut-glass : epidermis rather 
thin: periphery rounded and quite destitute of any keel or 
angularity : whorls 6-6, more perceptible on the umbilical or 
lower side, in consequence of that part of the spire being 
intorted ; diameter of the last whorl rather less than a third 
of the whole shell ; they are very convex above and rather 
compressed beneath : suture deep : mouth forming a segment of 
two-thirds of a circle : outer lip a little reflected, the upper 
side not projecting much beyond the lower one : inner lip con- 
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tinuous, but closely attached to the columella and widely 
spread on it : umbilicvis broad and shallow. L. 0*35. B. 1. 

Var. alhina. Shell perfectly white* 

Habitat : Marshes, ponds, and ditches in many parts 
of England and Ireland ; but, although gregarious, it is 
very local. It occurs in a fossil state in the mammalian 
crag of Suffolk, as well as in the upper tertiary beds of 
Suffolk, Essex, and Worcestershire. The variety is found 
in Surrey. It is a Siberian species, and diffused over the 
Continent as far south as Corsica. M. Terver has found 
a thin variety of it in Algeria. 

This far exceeds in size any other European species of 
Planorbis, Its anatomy, embryology, and habits were 
accurately described by Lister nearly two centuries ago ; 
and he seems to have made several experiments, but in 
vain, with the hope of being able to fix and render useftd 
the purple dye which this mollusk so plentifully yields. 
It is a sluggish and extremely sensitive animal ; and 
when irritated it emits the fluid or secretion in con- 
siderable quantity from a gland at the sides of its neck. 
It may often be seen floating on a warm and still summer 
day. It lays only two or three capsules, each containing 
from 20 to 40 eggs, which are excluded at the end of 
fifteen or sixteen days. The epidermis of the yoimg shell 
is covered with fine down, its surface resembling velvet 
pile. In this state it is the P. similis of Muller. 

11. P. contor'tus*, Linn^. 

Helix contorta, Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. xii. p. 1244. P. contort us, F. & II. iv. 
p. IGO, pi. cxxvi f. 3. 

Body black, with a slight tinge of red : tentacles remarkably 
slender: eyes very small: foot broad and rounded in front, 
narrowing behind to a blunt tail. 

* Twisted. 
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Shell flat above, with a deep depression or concavity in the 
middle, very concave below, rather solid for its size, and opaque, 
yellowish-brown or horn-colour, closely and deeply striate in 
the line of growth, but not otherwise sculptured : epidermit 
rather thick : periphery rounded: whorU 8, extremely compact 
and much compressed, angular above and slightly so beneath: 
suture deep : mouth semilunar, occasionally strengthened in- 
side by a rib : outer lip not reflected, the upper side scarcely 
projecting beyond the lower one: inner lip thin, not con- 
tinuous but attached to the columella : umbilicus large and 
deep. L. 0075. B. 0-175. 

Var. albida. Shell nearly white. 

Habitat : On water-plants in lakes, ponds, and ditches 
throughout the greater part of Britain, and reaching as 
far north as the Shetland Isles ; but it is local. It is also 
an upper tertiary fossil. The variety was found by me 
in a lake near Lerwick, with specimens of the ordinary 
colour. The usual monstrosity occurs in which the spire 
is dislocated. Abroad it ranges from Siberia to Portugal 
and Corsica. 

This curious little mollusk is slow, irritable, and fond 
of floating. It is not very prolific ; for each capsule (of 
which it lays from 5 to 9 during the breeding-season) 
contains only&om 6 to 8 ^gs, giving an annual average 
of about 50 for an individual. 

The shell of this, as well as of the last species, is so 
diflPerent &om any other which I have described, that it 
is unnecessary to make any comparison. Their forms 
are, however, represented by many analogous species in 
North America. 

Genus II. PHY'SA*, Lamarck. PL IV. f. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Body rather long, and twisted in a spiral coil : tenCaclea long 
and slender : foot rather long, rounded in front and pointed 
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behind, attached to the npper part of the body bjr a naj ihort 
and broad stalk or pedicle. 

Shell conic-oval or oUoDg: spire prodaced, ainiatral or 
turning from right to left. 

This pecnliar and characteriatic genua haa intermediate 
relationa with Planorbis and lAmiuBa, It reaemblea the 
first in its long tentacles, as well as in some of the organa 
being placed on the left, instead of on the right side of 
the body ; and it agrees with the latter in the form of 
its shell : but it differs firom both in the spire being 
sinistral, although that is not a very important cha- 
racter. The shetls of Physa have a remarkably polished 
appearance, caused in some cases by their being more 
or less enveloped by an expansion or lobe of the mantle, 
the lubricating friction of which always keeps the surface 
smooth and bright. These little mollusks frequent shal- 
low, and generally clear water, and are gregarious. Their 
eggs are deposited in strips of a gelatinous consistency, 
which are fixed to submerged stones as well as to the 
stalks and leaves of aquatic plants. 



A. Mantle having plain edges and not expanded over the shell, 
which is covered with an epidermis and has a long spire. 

1. Physa hypno'rum*, Linne. 

Butta hypnorurriy Lmn. Syst. Nat. ed. xii. p. 1182. P. hypnorum, F. & H. 



la nypnorun 
r. p. 143, pi. 



iv. p. 143, pi. cxxii. f. 6, 7. 

Body lustrous, dark grey, dusky brown, or almost black, with 
sometimes a faint tint of blue, covered with very minute black 
or dark-grey specks : tentacles long, slender, and pointed, di- 
verging considerably at their base : et/es very small and not 
very distinct : foot lance-shaped, narrow, blunt and truncate in 
front, compressed and rather pointed behind. 

SuELL oblong, spindle-shaped, thin, highly polished, semi- 
* Frequenting the Hjfpnum, a kind of moss. 
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transparent, yellowish or reddish-homcolour, faintly striate by 
the lines of growth, and marked spirally with a few very in- 
distinct striae, which are only perceptible by means of a high 
magnifying power : epidermis very thin : whorls 6-7, convex, 
but slightly compressed at the sides, the last exceeding in size 
all the rest put together : sjpire tapering, but blunt at its ex- 
tremity : suture distinct, though not deep : mouih oval, con- 
tracited on the inner side by the periphery of the penultimate 
whorl, acutely angulated above and rounded below : outer lip 
thin and flexuous : inner lip spread on the columella, which 
has a strong and broad fold on its lower side. L. 0*5. B. 0*2. 

Habitat : Ponds^ ditches, and among grass in pools 
which are quite dried up in summer, throughout these 
isles from the Moray Firth district to Guernsey ; but 
it is rather local. It is also an upper tertiary fossil. 
A variety occurs in which the shell is smaller and of a 
dark copper-colour; and I also possess a specimen in 
which the spire is eroded and truncate, the opening 
having been filled up by a shelly plate. Miiller recorded 
a specimen which had only the right eye, the other being 
wanting. It is a native of Siberia, and ranges southward 
to Nice and the Eastern Pyrenees. According to Gould 
and Philippi, it is the same species as the P. elongata of 
Say, which inhabits the northern and western parts of 
the United States. 

This mollusk is rather active in its habits, and may be 
seen in fine weather floating with tolerable rapidity. It 
is rather prolific ; and the young attain their full size^at 
the end of the second year. The largest specimens I 
have ever seen of this species were found by me more 
than a quarter of a century ago, in fish-ponds at Fre- 
mington, in the north of Devon, some of which are 
three-quarters of an inch in length. 

Gmelin supposed that the Bulla hypnorum of Linn^ 
might be a variety of the next species ; and Miiller, for 
nearly the same reasons, called the present species Plan- 
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orbis iurritus. But the Linnean epithets "spira pro- 
minente ^^ and '^ spira obsoleta ^' appear unmistakeably 
to distinguish the two species; and, at all events^ it 
would now be very inconvenient to make any change of 
name by adopting that given by Miiller, instead of the 
one by which this species is so universally known. The 
late Dr. Fleming proposed to separate it generically from 
the next under the name of Aplexa ; but this separation 
has only been adopted by a very few conchologists. A 
well-known European species^ P. acuta, seems to con- 
nect the two British forms, both as regards the soft parts 
of the animal and the shelL 



B. Mantle having lobes or digitated processes which expand 
over the shell ; the latter being destitute of an epidermis 
and having a short spire. 

2. P. fontina'lis*, Linne. 

Bulln fovthialis, Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. xii. p. 118.0. P. fontinaiis F. & H. 
iv. p. 140, pi. cxxii. f. 8, 9. 

Body lustrous, dark grey with sometimes a slight tint of 
yellow or violet : mantle fringed with about a dozen lobes or 
digitations of imequal size : tentacles rather slender, light grey : 
ei/es con8i)icuou8 : foot obtusely rounded in front, and con- 
tracted behind to a somewhat fine point. 

Shell oval, extremely thin, glossy, semitransparent,gre)'i8h- 
bomcolour with a slight tinge of yeUow or brown, faintly 
striate by the lines of growth and microscopically striate in a 
spiral direction : whorls 4-5, swollen, the last occupying con- 
siderably more than three-fourths of the shell : spire not much 
produced, blunt at its point : suture moderately deep : mouth 
nearly of the same form as that of the preceding species, but 
much larger and wider in proportion : outer lip very thin and 
flexuous : i7iner lip much spread on the columella, which has a 
slight and narrow fold on its lower side. L. 0*35. B. 0-25. 

Yar. 1. infiata. Shell half as large again as the usual size : 

* Frequenting fountains. 
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whorU angular towards the satore, the middle one rather 
more prominent than the penultimate whorl, cauaing the 
summit of the spire to appear abruptly terminated. 

Yar. 2. curia. Spire extremely short. Bulla JluiviaHlis, 
Turt. Conch. Diet. p. 27. 

Var. 3. oblonga. Spire considerably produced. 

Yar. 4. alhina. Shell of a milk-white colour. 

Habitat : On water-cresses and other aquatic plants 
in running brooks, as well as in slow rivers^ canals, and 
ditches everywhere in Great Britain, as fer north as 
Aberdeenshire. Var. 1. Dublin (Humphreys and War- 
ren). Var. 2. Clonoony Barracks, Ireland (Brown) ; 
Bramerton, Norfolk (J. G. J.). Var. 3. Anglesea, on 
Chara aspera (J. de C. Sowerby) ; Naas, Ireland (Hum- 
phreys). Var. 4. Birkenhead (Webster). This species 
is widely diffused on the Continent, and ranges from 
Finland to Sicily. 

This common and pretty little mollusk is rather lively, 
creeping and floating by jerks. A considerable por- 
tion of the shell (especially the back of the spire) in its 
living state is often covered with the spores of Con- 
fervse or some of the freshwater Alg», which shows 
that the mantle does not envelope all the surface. When 
the fry are excluded from their gelatinous case, they are 
about the size of a pin's head, and are very active. The 
jerking motion which this animal has, is said to be owii^ 
to its being infested by a small kind of parasitic worm 
which causes it some uneasiness. I should rather be in- 
clined to attribute this motion to the length and narrow- 
ness of the foot, which has to support a comparatively 
bulky shell. According to Montagu, the P, fontinalis 
spins a filament by which it lets itself down to the bottom 
after floating, if there is no leaf or stalk near it. Leach 
says that when it is annoyed by the approach of wander- 

1^7. 
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ing animals, it repulses them with repeated Uowb, in- 
flicted by a rapid movement of the shell ; the foot being 
the point of fixture. This species was first described 
and figured by Lister. 

The shell is more ventricose than that of the last spe- 
cies; and it has a much shorter spire and a larger 
mouth. 

The BtUla rivaUs of Maton and Backett, which was 
supposed to have been found in Hampshire, is a common 
West-Indian species, which now bears that name. It is 
the P. Sowerbyana of D'Orbigny. 

Mr. Choules has described in the ' Zoologist' a species 
of Physa which he found in a water-tank in Kew Grar- 
dens^ and which Mr. Norman (being misinformed as to 
the precise locality) has proposed to admit into our 
native Fauna. It appears to be a variety of the P, acuta 
of Draparnaud, but it is undistinguishable from speci- 
mens in the British Museum which were collected in 
Cuba, St. Thomas, and St. Croix ; and it has probably 
been introduced with some aquatic tropical plant. Dr. 
Hooker informs me that many West- Indian plants have 
been imported and cultivated in the Gardens. P. acuta 
has never (so far as I am aware) been found in this 
country ; and although it is abundant in the middle 
and South of France, it has not been recorded as inha- 
biting any of the northern Departments. The P. sub- 
opaca of Lamarck is a variety of that species. 

The P. alba of Turton, who stated that he had received 
it from Capt. Blomer as a native of Towyn in North 
Wales, is the P. contorta of Michaud, and is only known 
to inhabit the Eastern PjTcnees, Corsica, Sicily, and 
Algeria. 
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Genus III. lAMNMA *, [Lymnea) Bruguiere. 

PL IV. f. 8, 9, 10. 

Body rathor long and twisted in a spiral coil: ^wic? pro- 
minent : tentacles short, triangiilar and flattened : foot oblong, 
bilobed or notched in front and obtusely rounded behind, at- 
tached to the upper part of the body as in Physa. 

SpELL conic-oval or elongated: spire usually produced, 
deztral or turning from the left to right. 

As in Physa, some of the species of Limnaa, which 
appear to form a transitional link between the two 
genera, have their sheUs enveloped by an outer fold or 
lobe of the mantle. These species have been generically 
separated by some authors under the several names of 
Amphipeplea, Lutea, and Myxas. The difference be- 
tween such and the typical species is, however, not greater 
than between the two forms of Physa which I have above 
noticed. All the species of Limnaa frequent shallow 
and still waters ; and they are very prolific and grega- 
rious. Their mode of propagation is very singular— three 
or more individuals being united in a chain for that 
purpose. Leach has remarked that, in consequence of 
the sexual parts being distant from each other, one in- 
dividual is able, at the same time, to perform the function 
of each sex with two others, as was first observed by 
Geofiroy about the middle of the last century. The 
spawn resembles that of the last genus. 

The generic name has been spelt by authors in no less 
than nine different ways ; but the correct orthography is 
undoubtedly Limnaa (from Tu/jLvaios:), as proposed by 
Rang. 

* Inhabitmg marshes. 
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A. Shell extremely thin and fragile, and almost envebped by 

an outer lobe or membranous expansion of the mantle : 
spire veiy short. 

1. LiMNiBA GLUTiNo'sA*, MtUler. 

Buecinumgluiinammt MalL Yerm. ffiife. pt ii p. 129. LimnmuB ghM- 
nosuB, F.& H. iT. p. 182, pi. aaadv, f. 6^ 7. 

BoDT dark grey, with a greenish-yellow tinge and bright- 
yellow or whitish specks : tentaele$Yery short, rather triangolar, 
with blunt tips : €^09 placed on tubercles on the inner side of 
the tentacles, very black and distinct : foot exceedingly laige, 
broad in front and obtusely rounded befixre and behind. 

Qeell g^obosely-oval, so exoessiyely thin as to be almost 
membranous, highly polished, transparent, yellowish or greyish- 
homoolour, with a few indistinct darker spiral zones, remotely 
and irregularly striate by the lines of growth, which are stronger 
towards the suture, and closely but microscopically striate in 
a spiral direction: epidermis extremely thin: wlwrh 3-4, 
globular, the last forming nearly the whole of the shell : spire 
slightly produced : suture rather deep : mouJih oval, a little con- 
tracted above by the projection of the penultimate whorl : 
outer Up very thin : inner lip much spread on the columella 
and thickened at its edges : columellar fold (forming the lower 
part of tho pillar of the spire) curved and sharp. L. 0*55. 

B. 0-46. 

Var. mucronaia. SheU not quite so globular : spire more 
produced. 

Habitat : Lakes and ponds in the home and eastern 
counties, as well as in a ditch near Dunster Castle in 
Somersetshire (Leach) ; Bala Lake (Gibbs) and a pond 
near Windermere (Bulwer) ; but it is a local species, 
although abundant where it occurs. Its periodical re- 
appearance in the same spots has been remarked both 
by Mr. Bridgman and Mr. Whiteaves to be very uncer- 
tain and unaccountable. Specimens have been kindly 
sent to me by Mr. Bridgman, in which the spire is more 

• Slimy. 
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or less intorted^ resembliug in this respect the form of 
L. involtUa. The present species ranges from Finland, 
through Sweden, Grermany, and France, as far south as 
"the Pyrenees. 

It is rather an active mollusk, and nearly always in 
motion. Bouchard-Chantereaux says that each of its 
capsules contains from 30 to 40 eggs. In the young the 
shell is entirely covered by the pallial fold. 

2. L. involu'ta*, Thompson. 

lAmneiu involufuSy (Harrej) Tbomps. in Ann. Nat Hist t. p. 22. LkU' 
ruBus involutuif F. & H. iv. p. 184, pL cxxii. f. 11. 

Body unknown as to its external parts, except that the 
greater part of the shell is covered by die mantle. 

Shell oval, rather glossy, semitransparent, yellowish-hom- 
colour with a tinge of brown, closely but irregularly striate by 
the lines of growth, which are stronger toTwds the suture, 
often impressed and sometimes constricted by a few spiral 
grooves in different parts of the shell : epidermis thin : whorh 
3-4, convex, the last covering all the rest except the point of 
the spire or nucleus : spire flat or slightly concave, with the 
point upraised and twisted: suture distinct, but not deep: 
mouth pear-shaped : outer lip thin, slightly reflected : inner lip 
much spread on the columeUa : fold narrow and sharp. L. 0*4. 
B. 0-275. 

Habitat : A small monntain-lake, and a stream which 
flows into it, at Cromaglaim near Killamey ; not rare. 
In one of my specimens, which has the mouth some- 
what contracted below, a tendency to an umbilical cleft 
is observable. 

It is strange that no other locality but the one above 
mentioned has ever been discovered, here or abroad, for 
this remarkable species. It has some affinity to L. glu- 
Hnosa, and may ultimately prove to be an aberrant form 
of that species, corresponding with the variety Burnetti 

* HaTing the spire intorted or sunk. 
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of L.peregra. Very little is known with respect to the 
external parts of the body; but Professor Goodsir has 
given some yaluable details of its internal organixatian, 
which are published in an appendix to Mr. ThompsonV 
paper in the 'Annals of Natural History/ He says, 
" In structure the UimiMBUs tnvolvhtf resembles the other 
species of the genus /' firom which remark it might be 
inferred that the mantle has not the expanded lobe 
which is peculiar to the sul^enus Amphipeplea. Dr. 
Perceval Wright, howevcTi informs me that the greater 
part of the shell in this species is covered by the mantle, 
as in JL. glutinosa. The form and substance of the shell 
are also similar in both of these species. 

B. Exterior of the shell never covered by the mantle : spire 

produced. 

3. L. pbr'egra*, Miiller. 

Bucctnum peregrum, MiilL Verm. Hist, pt n. p. 130. Linmaui pereger^ 
F. & H. iv. p. 168, pi. cxxiii. f. 3-7. 

BoDT yellowish-grey, with a brown or olive-green tinge, 
mottled with black and covered with small yellow or milk- 
white, and black specks : tentacles diverging from each other 
at nearly a right angle : eyes distinct : foot oblong, very broad, 
nearly truncate in front, and obtusely rounded behind. 

Shell obliquely ovate, thin, moderately glossy, semitrans- 
parent, yellowiBh-homcolour, irregularly striate by the lines 
of growth, and closely and microscopically striate in a spiral 
direction, with occasionally a few indistinct spiral ridges and 
pitmarks : epidermis rather thin : whorls 5, convex, the last 
occupying three-fourths of the shell: spire produced and 
pointed: suture rather deep: mouth large, oval, very little 
contracted above by the projection of the penultimate whorl : 
outer lip thin, slightly reflected : inner lip folded on the colu- 
mella and thickened, forming behind it a slight umbihcal cleft : 
fold rather prominent and curved. L. 0'75. B. 0*425. 

♦ Traveller. 
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Var. 1. BumetH, Body a Kttle broader than that of the 
typical form, dark olive, spotted with opaque yellow : mantle 
nearly black, with a few paler spots. Shell rather globular 
and solid, of a dull aspect, yellowish-brown, closely and 
strongly striate in the line of growth : epidermis rather thick : 
the last wharl nearly covering aU the others : spire exceed- 
ingly short, nearly truncate and almost intorted. L. 0'725. 
B. 0-65. Limncea Burnetii, Alder in Ann. Nat. Hist. n. s. ii. 
p. 396, pi. ii., top figures. Llmncsus BumeUi, F. & H. iv. 
p. 172, pi. cxxiii. f. 8, 9. 

Var. 2. laeustris. Body of a darker colour than usual. 
Shell resembling that of the last variety; but it is much 
smaller and more glossy, and has strong and regular transverse 
grooves, and the spire is not quite so short nor inclined to be 
intorted. The shell is often eroded. Ghdnaria laeustris, Leach, 
Moll. Brit. Syn. p. 107. 

Var. 3. lutea. Shell remarkably solid, having a very short 
spire of from 3 to 4 whorls. Helix lutea, Mont. Test. Brit, 
p. 380, tab. 16. f. 6. 

Var. 4. ovoUa, Body of a paler colour. Shell ampuUaceous 
and rather thinner than usual : whorls exceedingly convex, 
the last being larger in proportion to the rest : spire very 
short : suture deep : mou^ very large. lAmneus ovatus, Drap. 
Hist. Moll. p. 50, pi. ii. f. 30, 31. 

Var. 5. (acuminata. Shell resembling the last variety in all 
respects, except in having a more produced spire and a smaller 
mouth. 

Var. 6. intermedia. Shell rather compressed towards the 
front margin and thinner than usual : spire more produced : 
mouih expanded. Limnea intermedia, Fer. in Lam. An. 8. V. 
vi. pt. ii. p. 162. 

Var. 7. oblonga. Shell oblong and compressed in front. 

Var. 8. lahiosa. Shell smaller, having the outer Hp remark- 
ably expanded and reflected. L. 0*5. B. 0*35. 

Var. 9. picta. Shell rather smaller than the last, and beau- 
tifolly marked by alternate bands of brown and white, which 
are sometimes confluent. 

Var. 10. mariiima. Shell dwarfed, rather solid : spire pro- 
duced : suture deep. L. 0*4. B. 0*225. 
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Yar. 11. Succineaformis. Shell shaped like a Succmea, and 
very thin : whorls 4 : spire small and oblique. 

Var. 12. decoUata, Shell more or less eroded : spire trun- 
cate. 

Yar. 13. sinistrorsa. Shell resembling that of a Physa in 
having the spire sinistral or reversed, rather solid ; the spiral 
ridges distinct and prominent. Limiuxus lineattu, Bean, MS.; 
F. & H. iv. p. 168, pi. cxxiii. f. 7. 

Var. 14. scalariformis. Shell oblong, with deep and regular 
transverse strisB : whorls more or less disjoined : suture con- 
sequently very deep. 

Habitat : Still and slowly running waters every- 
where. Var. 1. Loch Shene^ Dumfriesshire (Burnett) ; 
Breconshire (Moggridge). Yar. 2. Mountain-lakes in 
Zetland^ Scotland^ Ireland^ and the North of England. 
Var. 3. South Devon (Montagu) ; South Wales (J.G.J.): 
thrown up by the tide at the mouths of rivers. Var. 4. 
Lakes^ canals, and large ponds ; attaining sometimes a 
considerable size. Var. 5. With the last. Var. 6. Ponds. 
Var. 7. Lewes, Suffolk ; Church Stretton, Salop ; Bear- 
haven, Co. Cork (J. G. J.). Var. 8. Appin, Argyleshire 
(Bedford). Var. 9. Ulva I., Hebrides (same). Var. 10. 
Marshes on the sea-coasts of Glamorganshire and North 
Devon (J. G. J.). Var. 11. Kensal Green (J. G. J.). 
Var. 12. Church Stretton ; Oxwich, near Swansea 
(J. G. J.). Var. 13. Scarborough (Bean). Var. 14. 
Warminster (J. G. J.). This and the two last forms are 
rather monstrous than varietal. This species is fre- 
quently met with in our upper tertiary beds. The typical 
form and several of its varieties extend from Siberia to 
Sicily. It is a very ubiquitous species ; and Capt. Hut- 
ton found a variety of it in Afghanistan. 

The variability of this common and abundant species 
is equal to the extent of its geographical distribution. I 
was at first inclined to consider that the Limneus ovatus 
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of Drapamaud^ and its allied forms, would legitimately 
constitute a distinct species ; but, after a very careful 
and protracted comparison of many hundred specimens, 
I could not satisfactorily separate them from interme- 
diate varieties. The difference in the colour of the body, 
as well as in the consistency and even the shape of the 
shell, appears to depend on the nature and quantity of 
the food, the chemical ingredients of the water, and the 
degree of stagnation or rapidity of its current. M. Mo- 
relet, in his description of the Portuguese land and fresh- 
water MoIIusca, says, with much naivetS, of the L, inter- 
media, ^'aussi reconnaissable que puisse Pdtre une esp^ 
dont le caract^re principal est de n'en point avoir.'' The 
difficulty of admitting or rejecting such forms as specific 
is quite as great as in the case of Anochmta. I have 
merely noticed some of the more peculiar varieties of the 
present species. 

L. peregra is not very slow in its movements. It is 
nearly amphibious ; and, as its name imports, it is fond 
of wandering and seeing a little of the world, being 
occasionally met with at some distance fi^m its native 
element in a damp meadow or climbing up the trunk of 
a willow-tree. This habit reminds one of the inland 
travels of the Perca scandens. An interesting account 
of the floating voyages made by our moUuscan traveller 
on an old canal near Inchbroom will be found in the 
Rev. Dr. Grordon's Contributions to the ' Zoologist.' He 
says that when the shoal of L. peregra had fairly started, 
they resembled a fleet of herring-boats in miniature. 
This mollusk is very prolific and lays about 1300 eggs 
in a season, contained in clusters of from 12 to 180. It 
is zoophagous, as well as phytophagous ; and a writer in 
the ^Zoologist' lately stated (p. 7400) that it ate min- 
nows when they were confined together in an aquarii 
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I have seen these pond-snails attack and devour their 
own brothers and sisters under the same circumstances^ 
when they had no other supply of food ; and this was 
done by piercing the spire of the shell near its pointy 
which was thinner and somewhat eroded by the action 
of the water. Their shells are often coated with mud. 

It is probable that Linn^ considered this species to be 
a variety of his Helix auricularia. What his H. limosa 
was, it is now impossible to say with any certainty. His 
epithet " oblongiuscula ^* for that species appears to be 
more appropriate to L. palustris ; while the term "ovata " 
which he uses for " auricularia '^ is applicable both to 
this last species and L, peregra. In the first edition of 
the ' Faima Suecica/ H. limosa is described as having an 
operculum like Paludina or Bythinia ; but in the second 
edition this character is omitted. Nearly a century be- 
fore Linne's time the present species had been distin- 
guished by Lister, although not by any specific name. 
At least 30 species have been made by Continental au- 
thors out of some of its countless varieties. 

4. L. auricula'ria *, Linne. 

Helix auricnlariay Linn. Sjst. Nat. ed. xii. p. 1249. Limnau^ auricula- 
rius, F. & H. iv. p. 169, pi. cxxxiii. f. 1. 

Body dull greenish-brown or yellow, mottled with black, 
and covered with very small bright-yellow or milk-white, and 
black specks : tentacles broad, fiat and conic, diverging as in 
the last species : eyes small and indistinct : foot bordered with 
yellow, prominent and obtusely rounded in front, keeled and 
rounded behind. 

Shell obliquely globose-oval, tliin, glossy, semitransparent, 
yello\idsh-homcolour, deeply but irregularly striate by the 
lines of growth, with very much finer and closer intermediate 
stria}, which are arranged in rows, and regularly but indi- 
stinctly ridged in a spiral direction : epidermis thin : whorls 

• Ear-shaped. 
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4-5, vory much swollen and expanded in front, the last oocu- 
pying at least five-sixths of the shell : spire obliqae, exceed- 
ingly small, but produced and ending in 'a sharp point : suture 
very deep : mouth extremely large, roundish oval, a little con- 
tracted and nearly truncate on the inner side both by the 
penultimate whorl and the columellar fold : outer lip thin, con- 
siderably reflected : inner lip slightly thickened on the colu- 
mella and forming behind it a slight umbilical cleft: fold 
prominent, strongly curved and sharp. L. 1*125. B. 0*825. 

Var. 1. acuta. Body of a greyish colour and closely covered 
with black spots. Shell smaller than the typical form, more 
oblong, and having the last whorl and mouth proportionably 
narrower. Limneus aaUus, Jeffi*. in linn. Tr. xvi. p. 373. Lim- 
nceus aurieularius, var., F. & H. iv. p. 171, pi. cxxiii. f. 2. 

Yar. 2. albida. Shell smaller and thinner, white, with a 
shorter spire and less distinct striae. L. 0*675. B. 0*55. 

Habitat: Lakes^ marshes, slow rivers, canals, deep 
ditches and large ponds in most parts of Great Britain ; 
but it is local, and does not satisfactorily appear to have 
been found in Scotland. Var. 1. Marshes on the sea- 
coast of Glamorganshire ; Church Stretton, Salop ; Kent; 
Co. Tyrone (J. G. J.) : Yoxford, SuflFolk (Barlee). This 
variety is intermediate between L. peregra and the pre- 
sent species ; but being found only with the former spe- 
cies, I am inclined to think it belongs to L. auricularia. 
A monstrosity of this form in my collection has a second 
or inner mouth formed by a plate on the columellar 
side. Var. 2. Bath (Clark) ; Blenheim lake (Mrs. Richard 
Smith). The variety acuta is one of our upper tertiary 
fossils. This species ranges from Siberia to Portugal. . 

Its habits are inactive ; and when it crawls, only the 
front edge of its mantle and the tentacles are perceptible. 
It occasionally may be seen floating on the surfiEUie of 
the water. It is apt to be infested, as well as its con- 
geners, by an annelid allied to the Nais vermictUaris of 
Miiller, which usually takes up its abode between the 
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neck and mantle and over the tentacles of the mollnsk^ 
incessantly vibrating^ and apparently not parasitic but 
feeding on animalcules. Possibly, however, these worms 
may have the same truly parasitic propensities which are 
attributed to the Nereid, that often takes up its abode 
with the Hermit-crab in the same empty shell, and of 
which my friend Mr. Spence Bate has given in the ' Zoo- 
logist ' (1859, p. 6687) an amusing account, as follows : 
— " The soft and serpent-like Annelide smells the repast 
that the master of the house is enjoying, and, like a wily 
guest, takes care to be present at the meal, even though 
unbidden. See ! beneath the Crab the beautiful head 
glides out. While the self-confident owner is devouring 
one piece, and in his fiill enjoyment looking roimd and, 
perhaps, admiring the submarine scenery, the worm at- 
tacks that which is in the other hand, and by little and 
little the Crab feels it going, and makes an eflfort to stop 
it on the way ; but it evidently can be seen, by his man- 
ner, that he cannot believe that any one would be so 
rude as to steal his dinner out of his very mouth, and 
does not think much about the undevoured food, but 
which, nevertheless, is slowly, gradually and surely taken 
away.'^ 

Draparnaud noticed, besides the parasitic worms, four 
long and very minute filaments or tubes, which he 
thought were auxiliary organs of respiration ; but sub- 
sequent naturalists have not confirmed this discovery. 
MiiUer states that he kept a specimen of L, auricularia 
alive from June to October in the clearest water, which 
was never renewed, and that it appeared to have no 
other nourishment than Cryptogamia or Confervoid 
spores. 

This species chiefly differs from some of the varieties 
of the last, with which it is connected by the form acuta, 
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in the shell being much more swollen, and haying the 
last whorl and mouth excessively large in proportion 
and the spire consequently smaller. The rows of very 
minute longitudinal striae may also be regarded as an- 
other test of distinction. Young shells are more slender 
than those of L. peregra. The present species was first 
described by Lister. 

5. L. staona'lis*, Linn^. 

UeUx stagnalUt Liim. SjBt. Nat. ed. xii. p. 1249. lAnwuBW ttagnalu, 
F. &, H. IT. p. 174, pL czziy. f. 4^ 6. 

Body fawn-colour or yellowish-grey with a reddish tint, 
covered with very small brown and milk-white specks : ten* 
iacles rather long and pointed : foot having a narrow edge of 
yellow, very broad at its sides, swollen and keeled behind. 

Shell elongated, of a moderate thickness, semitranspaient, 
yellowish-homcolour or greyish-white with sometimes a 
sHght tinge of red, irregularly striate by the linos of growth, 
with extremely fine and close-set interstitial strise, which are 
curved and arranged in rows, and regularly but indistinctly 
ridged in a spiral direction, so as to form, by intersecting the 
longitudinal strise, quadrangular facets, resembling those of 
cut glass : epidermis thin : whorls 7-8, rather convex and 
bulging out in the middle, the last occupying nearly three- 
fourths of the shell : spire oblique, much produced and taper- 
ing to a fine point : suture moderately deep, margined above 
by a narrow white line, which is formed by the upper edge of 
the preceding whorl : mouth oval, interrupted on its inner side 
by tiie periphery of the penultimate whorl and the columellar 
fold: outer lip rather thin and slightly reflected: inner lip 
spread on the columella and thickened in adult specimens: 
fold prominent and very strongly curved. L. 2. B. 1. 

Var. l.fragilis. Shell smaller, more slender and tapering. 
Helix froffilis, linn. Fn. Suec. 2187; Mont. Test. Brit. p. 369, 
tab. 16. f. 7. 

Var. 2. albida. Shell of the last-mentioned form, but of a 
white colour. 

* Inhabiting ponds. 
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Yar. 3. lahiata. Shell dwarfed and more solid, with the 
outer lip much reflected and thickened. L. 0*9. B. 0'55. 

Var. 4. sinistroraa. Spire reversed. 

Habitat : Slow rivers, marshes, and standing water 
throughout the kingdom; but it is more local than L. 
peregra. Var. 1. Kennet and Avon Jimction Canal, 
Wilts (Montagu) ; Surrey and Croydon Canal (Leach) ; 
R. Cam at Cambridge (Granger) ; Grand Canal, Dublin 
(Warren). This variety is the Stagnicola elegans of 
Leach. Var. 2. From the last-mentioned locality. Var. 3. 
Lough Neagh, Ireland (Moggridge). Var. 4. Kenn Moor, 
Somerset (Norman). This species is one of our upper 
tertiary fossils. It ranges from Siberia to Naples. 

This mollusk is sluggish, but fond of floating. Before 
descending to the bottom it withdraws its body into the 
shell, and in so doing disengages the air from its pouch, 
which escapes with a perceptible noise. The shell is 
remarkably handsome ; but it is often disfigured by a 
coating of vegetable or calcareous matter. The outer 
lip sometimes becomes thickened in consequence of a 
temporary cessation of growth ; and in such cases vari- 
cose marks are observable on the spire at intervals. 
Young shells are extremely slender, and the mouth is 
not expanded as in adult specimens. In this state they 
somewhat resemble L, glabra in form, and might be 
mistaken for a new species. Miiller tried the experi- 
ment of cutting ofi* the heads of some of this kind of 
mollusk to see if they would be reproduced ; but he tells 
us that the poor animals did not long survive the opera- 
tion. Menke supposed that the shell of this species was 
the helmet of the Frogs in Homer's ^ Batrachomyo- 
machia^; but, in opposition to this ingenious idea, it may 
be remarked that the L, stagnalis does not appear to 
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have ever existed in Greece. From the description of 
the armour of the Frogs^ it does not appear that any 
species in particular was intended : — 

" Form'd of (he yaried shellB the waters yield, 
Their glossy helmets glisten'd o'er the field." 

It is not likely that Homer was a conchologist, or distin- 
guished one shell from another for poetical purposes. 
The kind of shell in question must have made cumber- 
some helmets for the valiant Frogs. 

L. stagnalis is a lai^e and favourite object for the 
aquarium ; and Mr. Lloyd has recorded in the ^SiOologist' 
some interesting observations as to the mode of its 
respiration. 

The shell is so much larger and longer than that of 
any other Limntea, that it is unnecessary to make any 
further comparison between them. 



C. ^pire of the shell much produced, and whorls gradually 

enlarging. 

6. L. palus'tris*, Miiller. 

Buccinum patustre^ MiilL Yerm. Hist, pt ii. p. 131. lAmnaus palutMs, 
F. & H IV. p. 180, pi. cxxiv. f. 2. 

Body dark grey, with a tinge of violet-brown, covered with 
line black and yellowish-white specks : tentoAiles conic, curved 
and pointed : eyes placed on small tubercles : foot oblong, 
tnmcatc and slightly notched in front, narrowing behind and 
ending in a blunt tail. 

Shell oblong, rather solid, of a somewhat dull hue, yellowish- 
brown with sometimes a violet tint, sculptured as in Z. stag- 
nalis, but the spiral ridges are generally more prominent and 
numerous : epidermis rather thin : whorls 6-7, rounded and 
moderately convex, the last occupying about two-thirds of the 
shell : spire produced and tapering to a somewhat fine point : 
suture rather deep, often margined above by a narrow white 

* Inhabiting bogs. 
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line, which is oanaed by the appearance fhiaajg^ ibe ahell of 
the npper edge of the preceding whorl : mouth obliquely OTal» 
but contracted on the inner or oolmneUar side : outer 2^ rather 
thick, scarcely reflected, bnt expanded below : inner K^ qiraad 
on the cdmnella : fold extremely prominent and sharp. L. 1. 
B. 0-4. 

Yar. 1. Corvue. SheQ much larger and more swollen, of a 
porplish-brown cdonr. L. 1*85. B. 0*65. ffeUx Connit, 
Gmel. Syst Nat p. 3665. 

Yar. 2. dongtUa. Spire elongated. 

Yar. 3. Uneta. Shell shorter and broader, light brown 
with a purplish mouth. Limneut tinetue, Jeffir. in linn. Tr. 
xtL p. 378. 

Yar. 4. eonica. Shell conic, greyish-white, with a deep 
suture and an umbilical deft. L. 0*5. B. 0*25. 

• 

Yar. 5. roseo^lahiata. Mouth of the shell fhmished inside 
with a roso-coloured or white rib. 

Yar. 6. decollata. Spire truncate. 

Habitat : Marshes^ ditches^ and shallow pools every- 
where from Aberdeenshire to the Channel Isles. Var. 1 . 
Suffolk (Barlee). Var. 2. Falmouth (J. G. J.). Var. 3. 
Swansea and Dorsetshire (J. G. J.) ; Anglesea (Gibbs). 
This last variety resembles a BtUimus in form. Yar. 4. 
Banks of the Thames from Hammersmith to Woolwich 
(J. G. J.) ; Cork (Humphreys) . This is a peculiar variety; 
but as it is connected with the typical form by the variety 
tincta, and it is not found in company with any other 
form, I do not consider it to be specifically distinct. Some 
specimens have a longer spire and resemble L. truncatula. 
Var. 5. Belfiast (Thompson); Cork (Humphreys). Var. 6. 
Preston (Gilbertson) ; Guernsey (Lukis) ; Ballinahinch, 
Co. Galway (J. G. J.). This species is also one of our 
npper tertiary fossils. Abroad it ranges from Siberia to 
Algeria and Sicily. 

It has the character of being a slow, irritable, and very 
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greedy animal — none of which are amiable qualities in 
our own species ! Owing to the nature of its habitat^ 
the shell is apt to have a coat of hardened mud. The 
whorls are sometimes more or less distorted or scalari- 
form. Drapamaud says that the animal has only two 
aeriferous tubes, instead of four as in L. auricularia ; but 
this remarkable and anomalous organization does not 
appear to have been observed by other naturalists. 

This species differs from all the preceding in the shell 
being thicker and the whorls much more narrow. It 
was first (and well) described by Lister. 

Mr. Bean was kind enough to give me specimens of 
L, cornea (a native of the North- American lakes) which 
his son was said to have collected in the West of Ireland. 
It is allied to the present species, through the variety 
tincta ; but I suspect there must have been some mistake 
as to the alleged Irish locality. 

7. L. trunca'tula*, Miiller. 

Buccinum fruncatulum^ Miill. Yerm. Hist ptii. p. 130. Litnnau$ trtm- 
cattUus, F. & H. It. p. 177, pL cxxIt. f. 3. 

Body dark brown or grey, of a lighter colour on the lower 
side, covered with fine black specks : tentacles short, but slender, 
rounded at their tips : eyes nearly sessile : foot rather short, 
marked with milk-white spots, winch are scattered and larger 
than the black specks, nearly truncate in front, gradually 
narrowing and abruptly rounded behind. 

Skell ohlong-conic, turreted, rather solid for its size, 
glossy, yellowish-brown or homcolour ; sculpture the same as 
in the two last species : epidermis thin : whorls 5-6, rounded 
and convex, but compressed in the middle, so as to make the 
top of each appear somewhat truncate ; the last whorl occu- 
pying about three-fifths of the shell : spire abruptly tapering 
to a rather fine point : suiure extremely deep : mouth oval, 
scarcely contracted on the inner side : outer lip sharp : inner 
lip continuous with it and reflected on the columella, behind 

* Slightly tninoato. 
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which is 
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B distinct umbilical chink : fold rather slight but H 
. 0-4. 1). 0-2. ■ 


ViiT. 1. major. 
Ifist coQsiderablj' e. 


Shell larger : teliorU more swollen and the H 
icoeding the usual proportion of siEO. V 


^ Var. 2, «%nrw. BhoL much larger, more solid and alonder, ^ 
groyiBh- while, marked with coarao spiral ridges ; syire much 
produced : gxtture obliouo : ouUr lip thiekened. L. O-O, B. 
0-225. 


Var. 3. minor. SheU much 
transparent, dark hemcobur, mi 
lotigitudmid Btriffi. L. 0-285. 


sraBller, thinniT and semi- 
trked witJi Btrongor and closer 
B. 01«5. 


Vftr.4. 


albida. 


Shell smaller, milk-white. 




Var. 5. 
imiwd. 


tealariformia. Shell 


smaller : tiihorts 


nearlj- dia- 



Var. 6. microstoma. SheU smaller and narrower : mharlt 
more swollen -. mouth contracted. 

Habitat : Banks of slow and muddy rivere and 
streams, marshes, ditches, grassy pools, waterfalls, and 
moist places everywhere from the northernmost point of 
Zetland to Jersey. Var. 1 . Penzance (Millet and Barlee) ; 
Newton Nottage, Glamorganshire (J. G. J.)- Var. 2. 
Hants (Mu8. Loscombe). Var. 3. Mountainous tracts 
and sea-side marshes. Var. 4. Battersea (J. G. J.) : 
Crymlin Burrows, Swansea, (Moggridge). Var. 5. War- 
minster (J. G. J.). Var. 6. Southampton (J. G. J.. 
Besides these varieties, my cabinet contains specimens 
in which the spire is more produced, or shorter with 
the whorls partly intorted, and some have interrupted 
spiral bands of white lines. This species occurs in our 
upper tertiary beds. Its foreign distribution extends 
from Siberia to Algeria and Sicily ; and, according to 
Captain Hutton, it is a native of Afghanistan. 

This abundant but pretty little mollusk is ueariy 
amphibious, being more frequently met with out of the 
water than in it. It is also found in very elevated spots. 
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Moquin-Tandon states that he had observed it in the 
Pyrenees at a height of 1200 metres (nearly 4000 feet) ; 
and instances of its occurring at a tolerable elevation in 
this country might doubtless be also given, as I have 
found it living at the sides of all our mountain tarns, 
but no other animal in company with it. It deposits its 
spawn on the mud, which is its usual habitat, and not, 
,like its congeners, on the stalks and underneath the leaves 
of water-plants. 

The form of its shell somewhat resembles that of L. 
peregra, var. maritima ; but its minute size and turricu- 
lated spire will serve to distinguish the present from 
any other species. This is the Limneus minutus of Dra- 
pamaud and Helix fossaria of Montagu. The name it 
now bears seems to have been derived, not from the 
truncature or decollation of the spire, but from the 
truncate or turreted form of the whorls. 

8. L. ola'bra*, MiiUer. 

Buccinum glabrum, Miill. Verm. Hist, pt ii. p. 135. LimiUBUi glabtr, 
F. k H. iv. p. 178, pi. cxxiv. f. 1. 

Body dusky-grey with a tinge of slate-colour, covered with 
minute, but distinct, black specks : tentacles rather long : eyes 
placed on prominent tubercles : foot truncate in front, from 
which it spreads a little towards the rear, ending in a thick 
and narrow tail. 

Shell cylindrical, rather thin and glossy, greyish-hom- 
colour or brownish , sculptured as in the three preceding species : 
epidermis very thin : whorls 7-8, rounded but not very convex, 
tiie last occupying not much more than half the shell : spire 
produced and ending in a somewhat blunt point : suture slight, 
but distinct, margined as in the two foregoing species : mouth 
pear-shaped, contracted above at an acute angle, and famished 
inside with a thick broad white rib, which is placed at a little 
distance from the opening : outer lip thin, scarcely reflected : 

* Smooth. 



Var. tlongata. Spire moro produced, bo as to alter the 
relative proportions of length aad breadth. 

Habitat: Ditches and shallow pools, but sparingly 
(listrihutcd in this country. It appears, however, to have 
been found in the following counties and places, — riz. 
Northumberland, Durham, York, Salop, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Oxon, Wilts, Dorset, Cornwall, Guernsey, Jersey, 
Cork and Belfast. Although local, it is plentiful where 
it occurs. It ranges &om Scandinavia to France as &r 
south as the lower Pyrenees. 

It is an exceedingly sluggish and timid mollusk, but 
ventures occasionally on a very short floating excursion. 
It often retires considerably within its shell, when it 
forms the inside lip or rib. The repetition at intervals of 
this lip, which is seen through the semitransparent shell, 
gives the latter a varicose appearance. The shell is also 
liable to lose its first or apical whorls, and consequently 
to become decollated. 

This species is the Buiimua leucoitoma of Poiret, Helix 
ociar^raeta of Montagu, and lAmneua elonffalas of Dra- 
pamaud. 

Genus IV. AN'CYLUS*, Geotfroy. 
Pl.IV.f.11, 12, 13, 14. 

BoDT oval, eonic, slightly twisted behind : head very laige : 
taUaeUt short, nearly cylindrical bnt thicker at their base : 
finl oval, or oblong, obtusely rounded in front and behind, 
closely attached to the upper part of the body : respiratory 
pouch or sac forming a short tube. 

Shell hood-ihaped, with an incomplete or rudimentary tpire, 
which is in some species dextral and in others sinistral. 
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This is in some respects an anomalous genus^ although 
undoubtedly related to lAmruea, Menke and other con- 
chologists have proposed to separate it from the lAmtueidiB 
and to make it a distinct family by itself. The resem- 
blance of its shell to the marine Limpet^ or Patella, has 
caused this to receive the not inappropriate name of the 
'' freshwater Limpet," — showing that the sea and land 
have their respective representatives or analogues in the 
system of Nature. It was for a long time supposed, 
even by the great Cuvier, that the Ancyli were branchi- 
ferous ; but it has now been satisfactorily ascertained, 
by the careful investigations of Mr. Berkeley and other 
able physiologists, that they are truly pulmoniferous, 
although they are also capable (like other aquatic Pul- 
monobranchs) of extracting air from the water for the 
purpose of respiration. They inhabit both rapid and still 
waters, attached to stones and the leaves of plants. They 
are not inactive in their habits, but have never been 
observed in a floating position. One of our native species 
(A. fluviatilis) is nearly as amphibious as the lAmmea 
peregra and L. truncatula ; and it may often be seen on 
rocks at the side of waterfalls, having no other moisture 
than the spray which occasionally falls on it. When it 
crawls, only the tips of its tentacles, and sometimes the 
front edge of its mantle, are visible. The only two 
British species of Ancylus are apt to be infested with a 
number of quasi-parasitic worms, as is also the case with 
many kinds of lAmruea. The food of the Ancyli consists 
of freshwater Algse or Confervae, as well as of decayed 
vegetable matter. They are said also to eat or swallow 
a certain quantity of very fine gravel or sand, apparently 
to assist their digestion, which is very slow. They can 
live a long time without any nourishment. 
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I. An^rtr* rLcviA'TiLis*, Muiler. 



\'if»\,i *\iiU"f'/Aotir or dark grey, with fine black specks: 
Unhf/Ut ^orrt"H'h;it triari;r'jlar at the base. bee»Mniiip slender 
UfAiit'U Uirir tij/*i, w\ilt:\i art blunt : f»/w nut very prominent, 
but. 'Ji»;lifKt, : /oof oval, nearly e<|iLal in circumference to the 

Hiii-./.f. «4rni-ov;iI, irioiirvHl towards the front like a helmet 
of I III! iiiiriiTfitM, nitlirrr tliin, not f?los»y, yellowish-grey or horn- 
colon r, hLron^ly find rf^iilarly striute longitudinally in a radi- 
iilirifjr din-clion from the crown to the margin or outer odg^c of 
flu* fill 111 III (hiiiiic of thcNtriiii often forming remote ridges) and 
vi'iy lliii'ly Hlriati) tmiiMVcrHcly orin the line of growth : anterior 
mtinjiii MiMiicwIiiit. narrower than the other: ejmlermis rather 
lliiii /lyii/r loriiiiii^ llie hrak and being equal to about half a 
wlmil, uilli a ciiiiiprrssrd and bhint top, which turns a little 
In llic mkIjI. iM'tidirj*; down towards and nearly reaching the 
|MiNiniiir iiiMi>;in : mouth oval : ouUr lip membranous, slightly 

M'M.Micd. I.. o:i. li. (>*j;<;<. 

Vm I f 'ii/oiAo'i/f.t. Slicll larger and higher, with the beak 
iml |il;iicil Ml near ihe posterior margin. 1.. 0'415. B. U'3. 
1 r.ioM.'.'r.r. .<. ^Jan'i l\»M\\ Mai. CVni. p. J>7, pi. l.f. 7. 

\ II :* .'{"oxii. Shell snialliT, nu^rt^ swollen, with the 
l«e;»k iwulmK \»r o\er!iani;i!ig iho |Kviterior manrln. A. nib- 
\^u,\, lU'\uv.ni;;na( \\\ Jimru. de CViuh. iii. ^I^-m^ p. l^•». 
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Dorset : very rare (J. O. J.). Var. 2. Sark ; Osmington 
mills^ near Bingstead^ Dorset ; Dunboy, near Bearhaven, 
Co. Cork (J. G. J.). This last variety is the A. deper- 
ditics of Ziegler and Dupuy ; but (according to Bonr- 
guignat) not of Desmarest^ who first used that name 
for another species. Intermediate forms in respect of 
the position of the beak incline me to consider this only 
a variety. Var. 3. Wokey hole, near Wells (Beevor) ; 
Scarborough (Bean) ; near Torquay (Norman) ; Arish 
mill, near Lulworth, Dorset (J. G. J.). Specimens 
from difierent places vary in colour firom white to dark- 
homcolour or reddish-brown. This species is also one 
of our upper tertiary fossils. Abroad it ranges firom 
Finland to Algeria and Sicily ; and the Rev. B. T. Lowe 
has included it in his list of Madeiran land-shells. 

M. Bouchard-Chantereaux published, nearly thirty 
years ago, an extremely interesting account of the em- 
bryogeny of A. fluviatilis, illustrated by a plate showing 
the successive development of the spawn into the fiy. 
He says, each individual lays, in the course of the breed- 
ing-season, about 80 eggs, which are enclosed in fix)m 
7 to 10 capsules and arrive at maturity in firom twenty- 
four to twenty-seven days, according to the temperature. 
The animal seems to be more fond of Fcmtinalis antipy- 
retica than of any other plant. 

Many species have been carved out of this variable 
kind by Continental authors. In very young shells may 
be detected faint traces of a more complete spire, which 
is intorted so as to cause a concavity in the beak, called 
by M. Bourguignat the ''depression apicale.*' This 
species was first made known by Lister, and described 
by him under the name of Patella fluviatilis^ but ac- 
companied by other epithets. It has by some authors 
been considered to be the Patella lacustris of Linn^ ; 
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but I will defer my remarks as to this name until I have 
to treat of the next species. 

B. Body dextral. Shell sinistral. 
2. A. lacus'tris *, Linn^. 

Pai^la lacustris, Linn. Sysfc. Nat ed. x. L p. 783. A, oblongus, F. k H. It. 
p. 188, pi. cxxii. f. 5. 

Body yellowish-grey with a greenish tinge, covered with 
minute and indistinct dark specks : tentacles thick, pointed at 
the tips : eyes as in the last species : foot truncate in firont and 
very round behind, having a few yellow specks interspersed 
among the black ones. 

Shell oblong, obliquely twisted to the left, thin, glossy 
greyish -homcolour, very finely but indistinctly striate as in 
A. Jluviatilis, hut wiihout the intermediate ridges: anterior 
margin very little narrower than the other : epidermis thick : 
healc sharp and ridge-like, turning obliquely to the left, but 
j)laced close to the margin : mouth oblong : outer lip membra- 
nous, reflected. L. 0-25. B. 0-1. 

Var. 1. compressa. Shell rather larger, and considerably 
broader and flatter, than usual. 

Var. 2. albida. Shell milk-white, with a light-grey epi- 
dermis. 

Habitat : On the under side of the leaves of water-lilies 
and other aquatic plants, as well as on fallen leaves of 
trees, in slow rivers, lakes, canals, marshes, and ponds 
throughout the greater part of the kingdom as far north 
as Aberdeenshire. It is, however, a local species. 
Var. 1. Dunstall, Staffordshire (J. G. J.). Var. 2. 
Grand Canal, Dublin (Warren). It is also one of our 
upper tertiary fossils. Its foreign distribution is the 
same as that of the last species. 

Miiller states that this is not only a freshwater but a 
marine shelly having taken it alive and adhering to marine 

* Inhabiting lakes. 
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species of Conferva, in the Baltic Sea. According to 
Mr. Whiteaves^ it hibernates between the sheathing 
leaves of Sparganium ramosum. 

This species is easily recognizable from A. fluviatilis 
by its different habitat and the oblong shape of its shelly 
as well as by the form of the beak, which is twisted 
decidedly to the left, instead of being (as in the other 
species) nearly central or inclined to the right. 

It has been called by some authors A. oblongus, being 
the specific name given to it by Lightfoot under the im- 
pression that this was not the Patella lacustris of Linn^. 
There can, however, be scarcely any doubt that Linn^ 
meant this species, and not A. fiuviatUis, because in his 
' Fauna Suecica ' he mentions its being rather common 
in lakes and attached to the submerged leaves of aquatic 
plants, especially of Stratiotes. His description of the 
shell is applicable to either species. 

Nearly half a century ago, a curious instance of false 
analogy occurred with respect to an organism which 
Drapamaud described and figured (in his admirable 
History of the Land and Freshwater Mollusca of France) 
as '^ Ancylus sjAna-rosce/^ from specimens sent him by 
F^russac. These specimens were afterwards discovered 
not to be testaceous ; and many conjectures were from 
time to time made as to their nature. It was supposed 
by some that they were parts of a small pod or capsule, 
by others that they were the bracts of a flower-stalk, and 
by not a few naturalists that they were scales of a fish. 
The puzzle, however, was at last solved by the discovery 
that these nondescripts were the valves of a Cypris, and 
therefore belonged to the Crustacea. 
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The Slugs and Land-Snails, which (as I before observed) 
constitute about three-fourths of the British Pulmono- 
hranch Mollusca, may be conveniently divided into tiro 
sections. The first section agrees in all essential particu- 
lars, except that of baying retractile (instead of contrao 
tile) tentacles, with the aquatic family of Ziimntndite, which 
have been above described. The second coiresponda with 
the Pectinibranch Mollusca in having separate aexea, 
their eyes at the base of the tentacles, and univalve spiral 
shells wliich are furnished with opercula ; and the main 
point in which it differs from that great Order consists 
in the organs of respiration, resulting from the nature 
of their respective habitats. All the land Pulmono- 
branchs are more slimy than their aquatic representa- 
; and tlicy appear to be leas inactive in their habits. 
section comprises four families, viz., — 

r, almost is every case, 4 : eya placed on the tips or 
iper, or BLogle, pair: ihtU rudimentary, shield-like. 
iplet« and spiral. 

!. LiMACIDf. 

II. Testacellida. 

III. Helicid£. 

!l, b<«iilc8 rudiments of a second or lower pair : tves 
'. at tbe intcmul base of the developed pair : t^tll 
titmgated. 

IV. Cahvchiidx. 
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Family I. LIMACIDiE. 

Body long, straight^ and flexible : mantle covering only the 
upper part of the back, and forming a shield : head prominent : 
tentacles 4, cylindrical, arranged in pairs, the upper pair being 
the longest : eyes 2, placed on bulbs at the top of the upper 
tentacles : foot united to the body and coextensive with it. 

Shell either rudimentary and of an indefinite form, or 
shield-shaped, placed underneath the mantle. 

I do not propose to treat of this family and its com- 
ponent members to the same extent as my opportunities 
have enabled me to do with respect to the testaceous 
members of the same Order ; and I must admit that I 
have not paid equal attention to this part of the subject. 
The aspect^ and much less the handlings of these slimy 
creatures cannot be considered as especiaUy inviting; 
and as I believe the majority of my readers share in this 
opinion^ I may with greater confidence ask their indul- 
gence for any shortcomings on this point. At the same 
time I would observe that the subject ofiers, to those 
who are inclined to pursue it^ a wide field of research 
and a greater prospect of novelty than can be expected 
firom the study of the testaceous Mollusca. The ana- 
tomy, physiology, and habits of the Slugs were described 
nearly two centuries ago by our countryman. Dr. Lister, 
in his admirable treatises on British animals ; and Mr. 
Nunneley and the Rev. B. J. Clarke have lately done 
much to increase our knowledge of these moUusks. Some 
of their remains have been detected in our upper ter- 
tiary beds at Copford, as well as in similar deposits in 
the South-west of France. 



Genua I. AEI'ON *, Pfroawc PL V. £ 1, 3. 

Bern nearly (^lindrioaJ, with a stem^jr wrinUitd aloB: 
MM oblcmg, ihagracoied: re^ratory or^ioe placed near the 
front edge of the shield: foot ftimiahed at its poaterior «kIk»- 
mi^ or tail vith a mnona- or ilime-i^d. 

SiTCT.T. amorphonB, oonilsting of looee oalcareooB gniiu 
irtdoh are oorered 'bj thA hinder part t£ the shield. 

The Ariont, or Uack alngB, frequent damp and ahady 
wooda, aa veil aa hedge-banka and gardens. Daring 
the daytime they \vak. under atones and logs of vood, 
OP bnry thenuelves in the earth, where th^ ezoante a 
sort of tonnel ; bat st m^t, and after rain, ^ubj mSkj 
finih to &ed. They are great pests in gardens, gene- 
rally selecting .the best cabbages and most sncculcst 
vegetables. They are, bowerer, not very particular 
about their food, and act the part of land-BCavengers, 
deronring animal matter of all kinds in every state of 
decomposition, and even each other's slime. They may 
be fireqaently met with in garden-walks, after a shower, 
in search of food. During the season of reproduction 
they deposit their eg^, which are very numerous, sepa- 
rately undei^round. When at rest, they contract their 
bodies into a lump. In this state they offer a dainty 
priee to ducks. They differ &om the lAmacet, or com- 
mon slugH, iu their respiratory orifice being placed in 
front, instead of near the hinder part, of the shield, in 
having a slime-gland at the tail, and in the arrangement 
of the teeth. 
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1. Arion a'ter*, Linn^. 

Limax aier, Linn. SjBt. Nat. ed. x. p. 652. A, Empiricorum^ F. & H. !▼. 
p. 7, pi. D.D.D. f.4. 

Body rather contracted and rounded in front, pointed behind, 
varying greatly in colour, from black to brown, red, yellow, 
greenish, and even white, with all the intermediate shades, 
covered with prominent and large tubercles : shield, or mantle, 
finely shagreened, of a lighter colour than the rest of the 
body: tentacles coarsely shagreened, much swollen at their 
tips, especially the lower pair : foot generally having a yellow 
border, which is crossed at the sides by close and curved dark 
lines : slime of a yellowish colour. L. 4. B. 0*5. 

Shell consisting of small separate calcareous grains of 
unequal sue. 

Habitat : Woods, hedges, fields, and all sorts of damp 
places in the country throughout these Isles. Abroad 
it ranges from Siberia to Portugal and Corsica, as well 
as to Madeira ; and a variety of it was found as far north 
as Jan Mayens Isle by the naturalist who accompanied 
Prince Louis Napoleon^s expedition. 

This species has had an infinity of names given to it, 
on account of its extreme variability of colour. It is 
the A. Empiricorum of F^russac, so called firom the cal- 
careous substance which is found under the shield having 
been formerly used in the preparation of medicine. 

The A.flavtu of F^russac {Limax flavus, Miiller), which 
has been found in the North of England by Mr. Alder 
and Mr. Blacklock, as well as by Mr. Norman and Mr. 
Whiteaves in Somersetshire and Oxfordshire, appears, 
according to Moquin-Tandon, to be a doubtful species. 
MM. Bouchard-Chantereaux and Normand state that 
this last-mentioned species or variety inhabits woods and 
moist places in the North of France. 

* Black. 
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2. A. hortsn'sib *, FSrossac. 

A, kartmms, F«r. Hift M61L p. 05, pL n. £ 4rS; F. & H. i?. p. IQ, 
pLF.F.F.tl. 

Body longer than that of the last spedee in proportion to 
its coze, and of nearly an equal breadth throughout, brown, 
red, yelloWy grey, greenish, or black, usually more or less di- 
stinctly marked on the back and sides with stripes or longitu- 
dinal bands, and covered with coarse oblong tubercles : Mdd 
having usually a dark stripe down the middle and another on 
each side : tmtades not much swollen at their tips : foot nar- 
rowly bordered with grey, yellow, reddish, or orsnge : iUme 
yellowish or whitish. L. 1*5. B. 0*35. 

Shell of an irregular shape, composed of grains like those 
in the last species, but cemented together by a calcareous 
matrix, so as to resemble tiny lumps of the conglomerate 
which is called by geologists '' breccia." 

Habitat : Under stones and dead leaves in gardens, 
fields, and damp spots everywhere. Its foreign distri- 
bution is also perhaps equally extensive with that of 
A. ater. 

m 

According to Bouchard-Chantereaux, the eggs of A. 
hortensis are phosphorescent during the first fifteen days 
after they have been laid. They take from twenty to 
forty days to arrive at maturity, and the young become 
adult towards the end of the first year. 

This species differs fix)m A. ater in being much smaller 
and more slender, as well as in usually having longitu- 
dinal lines or stripes. The substitute for a shell is also 
more compact, and making some approach to a definite 
form, in the present species. Dr. Gray describes the 
shell to be " distinct, oval, concave f' but this description 
does not agree with the generic character of this part of 
the animal. 

It is the A. fasciaius of Nilsson. Miiller described 

* Froquentiiig gardeiiB. 
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two slugs {Limax cinctus and L.fusctu) as haying longi- 
tudinal stripes; and although it is most probable that 
one or both of them may be identical with the present 
species^ the name given by F^russae has been adopted 
to prevent confusion. 

Genus II. GEOMA'LACUS f. PI. V. f. 3. 

Body resembling that of Avian, but more extensile and 
keeled on the back, besides having the reproductive orifice 
placed near the base of the right lower tentacle, in which 
respect it differs both from that genus and Limcuv. 

Shell unguiform, imbedded in the shield. 

This genus^ of which only one species is known^ appears 
to be intermediate between Anon and Limax. I suspect 
that the lAmcuc anguiformis of M orelet (Moll. Port. p. 36, 
pi. iii. f. 1) also belongs to the present genus, if indeed 
it is not the same species as ours. 

Oeomalacus maculo'sus X9 Allman. 

(r. macuUmiSy Allm. in Ann. N. H., new series, xvil p. 297, pi. 9 ; F. & H. 
iv. p. 12, pL F. F. F». f. 6. 

No detailed account of this curious slug has been 
published ; but it is described to be an exceedingly beau- 
tiful animal^ measuring^ when creeping about^ two inches 
in length ; the colour of the shield and upper part of the 
body is blacky elegantly spotted with yellow; the under 
surface of the foot light yellow^ and divided into three 
nearly equal bands ; the edge of the foot brown^ with 
transverse sulci. A white-spotted variety also occurred. 
It can elongate itself^ so as to assume the appearance of 
a worm and thus enter exceedingly small apertures. It 
was discovered by an active and indefatigable Irish 
naturalist, Mr. William Andrews of Dublin, during the 

t Earth-moUusk. X SpoUiod. 
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antnmn of 1842^ ''on rocks aiomid Lough Canough^ 
to the south of Castlemain Bay^ Co. Keny, in the West 
of Ireland." Mr. Andrews informs me that it is im- 
possible to appreciate the extreme beauty of this slug 
without observing it in the living state. The surmise 
ofifered by the authors of the ' British Molluscs,' that 
this may be an Asturiauj as well as an Irish^ slug, is pro- 
bably well founded. Morelef s description, in 1846, of 
his lAmax anffu{formis appears to have escaped their 
notice. He especially mentions the peculiar form of 
the slug and the position of the respiratory oigan. 

Genus HI. LI'MAX* Linn«. PL V. £ 4^ 6. 

Body nearly cylindrical, with a wrinkled skin, and more or 
less keeled on the back : shield sometimes shagreened, but in 
most cases concentrically striate : respiratory orifice near the 
hinder edge of the shield: reproductive orifice close to and 
behind the right upper tentacle: foot not furnished with a 
mucus-gland. 

Shell oval or shaped like a finger-nail, formed of concentric 
layers, and covered by the hinder part of the shield {lAmauUa, 
Brard). 

The habits of this kind of slug are nearly the same as 
those of Avion ', but some of them appear to like the 
company of man more than he desires, being often 
found in kitchens and domestic offices. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes useful in eating that kind of fungus 
which causes dry rot, and another kind which infests 
cellars and makes choice Fort wine what is termed 
'^corked.'' Among themselves they are also sociable, 
and are often found clustered together in the same spot. 
Gardeners have great cause to complain of their voracity^ 
and especially when they see the finest strawberries have 
been selected for their supper or early repast. 

» Slug. 
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A. Shield shagreened. 
1. LiMAX oaga'tes *^ Drapamaud. 

L. gagates, Drap. Hiflt MolL p. 122, tob. ii. f. 1 ; RAH. W. p. 24, 
pi. D. D. D. fT a 

Body very slightly contracted and nearly cylindrical in front, 
gradually tapering to a point behind, varying from slate-colour 
to dark-red or even black, covered "with small oblong inter- 
laced tubercles: shield oblong, somewhat truncate in front 
and rounded behind, apparency divided into two lobes, finely 
shagreened or grained: tentacles very short and thick, not 
much swollen at their tips: hack sharply keeled its whole 
length, bordered with white or a lighter colour than the rest 
of the body : slime nearly colourless. L. 2*5. B. 0*35. 

Shell oval, rather thick (especially in the middle), and 
slightly wrinkled. 

Habitat : Hedges and at the roots of grass and the 
foot of old walls in many parts of Great Britain from 
the Clyde district to Guernsey ; but it appears to be a 
local species. It also occurs in the norths east^ west^ and 
south of France, ranging to Corsica and Algeria, and 
probably also to Naples. Mr. Norman has given an 
excellent description of this species in the ' Zoologist ' 
for 1853, and remarked that when at rest this slug as- 
sumes a more rounded form than any other British 
kind, contracting and squeezing itself into so small 
a compass that its height is but little exceeded by its 
length. Its slime is thick and glutinous, resembling 
varnish. The apparent division of the shield into two 
lobes, as noticed by Drapamaud, is owing to its being 
indented behind by the keel. 

* Jet 
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2. L. maeoina'tus *, Miiller. 

L. mafmmOtu, MiiU. Vflnn. BkL pt IL p. 10. L. AmmtM, F. & H. ir. 
p.2S^pLE.E.E.fl3. 

BoDT nearly cylindrical^ truncate and Blightly tomid in front, 
gradually tapering to a point behind, ydlowiah or reddiah- 
farown speckled with Uack, iiregularly wrinkled : Aidd oblongs 
obtusely rounded at both ends, wider and slightly tninoate 
behind, partly bordered with a dark band on each aide and 
occasionally streaked down the middle, yery irregulariy granu- 
lated: tentacUs thick, not much awdlen at their tips: 600!: 
baring a prominent keel or ridge, which extends the whole 
length from the hinder edge of the shield to the tail, and is of 
a lighter colour than the rest of the body: ybo< pale-maigined : 
ilifM odourless. Dimensions same as in the last spedea. 

SnsLL oyal, thickened, with conspicuous lines of growth : 
boss or nudeuB near one end, rather prominent. L. 0*2. 
B. 0-126. 

Habitat : Under stones, among dead leaves, and at 
the foot of old walls everywhere. The shell or Limacella 
has been found in our upper tertiary beds. Although 
this must be a widely diffused species, it does not appear 
to have been noticed by any Continental writers except 
Miiller, Moquin-Tandon, and the Abb€ Stabile, accord- 
ing to whom it inhabits Denmark and the mountainous 
districts of France and Lugano. 

This slug is inactive in its habits and secretes a thick 
and tenacious slime. Stabile says that it is much preyed 
upon by the SUpJue, Carabi, and other large carnivorous 
beetles. L. marginatus is said in its turn to attack and 
eat other animals, and especially live worms and smaDer 
slugs. 

Miiller's description seems to be sufficient for the 
identification of this species with that of Drapamaud 
and subsequent authors, who have adopted the name first 
given to it. He particularly mentions its having a white 

* Bordered. 
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keel^ as well as marginal streaks on the shield^ — although 
he says it inhabits the beech, which character is more 
applicable to L. arborum. Drapamaud doubted whether 
his species was that of M iiller because of this difference 
in the habitat. It is the L. Sowerbii of Fossae and 
L. carinatus of Bisso and Leach. The shell is the 
Limacella unguiculus of Brard. 

The shield in this species is much smaller in proportion 
to its body than in L, ff agates ; and the respiratory orifice 
is in the last-named species placed more towards the 
middle of the shield-area. The colouring is also dif- 
ferent. 

B. Shield concentrically wrinkled. 
3. L. fla'vus *, Linn^. 

L.ftavus, Linn. Syst Nat ed. x. i. p. 652 ; F. & H. iy. p. 19, pL E. E. E. 
f. 1. 

Body slightly contracted in front, rather broad in the middle, 
and tapering gradually to a point behind, yellowish, speckled 
with white and black so as to form a kind of network, covered 
with coarse oval tubercles: head of a bluish colour: shield 
oblong, larger and more rounded behind, elegantly grooved by 
concentric and rather undulating lines : tentacles bluish ; the 
upper pair rather short, the lower ones remarkably so: foot 
keeled towards the tail, margined with yellowish- white ; sole 
milk-white : slime yellow. L. 4. B. 0*75. 

Shell obliquely oval or quadrangular, rather concave on the 
under side, thin, crystalline and nacreous, with distinct lines 
of growth : boss slightly projecting behind : margin membra- 
nous. L. 0-3. B. 0-125. 

Habitat: Cellars, wells, sculleries, and other damp 
places, as well as in moist woods, everywhere. It is 
also common in the northern and central parts of 
Europe. 

» YeUow. 
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This kind of dug is noctunial, but very actiYe. Its 
slime is abundant and stains Hnen of a yeDow oolcynr. 
It appears to be fond of bread, eooked YegetaUesy and all 
sorts of kitchen refose. 

It is probable that the L.fiwauM of Mnller may be a 
Tariety iAArum aier, because he describes the shield as 
not having any concentric wrinkles, althoogh in the 
same description he also notices a yellow dug which 
seems to bdong to the present species. This is the 
L. variegatua of Drapamaud; and its shdl is probably 
the lifiiatf eUs coiiciwa of Brard. 

4. L. aorbs'tib *, Linn& 

A. Mr$U%$, Linn. Snt Nat ed. z. i. p. 652 ; F. & H. i?. p. 13^ pL D. D. D. 

IbDT spindle-shaped, slender, ash-grey with a reddish or 
yellowish tinge and sometimes mottled, nearly smooth : shidd 
rather large, more tumid behind,* the concentric striae more 
rt^moto and indistinct than in any of the other species : tentacles 
dark grey : hack obliquely, but not strongly, keeled towards 
the tail: foot having very pale sides: slime milky. L. 1*5. 

B. 0-4. 

Bhkll obliquely oval or inclined to oblong, concave on the 
under side, rather thin, with indistinct lines of growth, and 
marked obliquely by exceedingly minute strisB which cross 
each other : boss very small, slightly projecting behind on one 
ride : margin membranous, rather broad, and obliquely striate. 
L. 0-2. B. 01. 

Habitat : Fields^ gardens^ and woods throughout the 
British Isles. The shell is also one of our upper tertiary 
fossils. Its foreign distribution extends from Siberia to 
Corsica and Algeria^ and (according to Lowe) Madeira. 

This slug is a great pest in the kitchen garden^ and 
does not even spare succulent leaves and roots of flower- 
plants. Mr. Whiteaves says that it also feeds on earth* 

* InhabitiDg fields. 
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worms. Its slime is abundant and yiscous^ feeling like 
a lump of sticky fat. Miiller states that when it is 
touched it draws in its horns and remains all day as if it 
were dead^ but in the evening it recovers itself. It is 
extremely prolific^ producing several families^ averaging 
fifty each, in the course of the breeding-season, viz. from 
April to November. According to Leuch, a German 
naturalist, a pair of these slugs have been known to lay 
776 eggs. These eggs have retained their vitality and 
the young have been developed from them after having 
been dried eight times successively in a furnace. It has 
the same faculty as L. arbarum of letting itself down 
from one branch of a tree to another or to the ground, 
by means of a slimy thread. Mr. Norman informs me 
that in the earlier part of the year this slug is usually 
creamy- white or light-drab ; that as the summer passes 
away it assumes a darker hue, and brown flakes are 
more or less thickly scattered over the surface; and 
that during the autumn it is frequently of a rich brown 
colour. A monstrosity of L. agrestis was found by Mr. 
Gibbs, having the upper tentacles united into one. 

Lister first distinguished the field-slug bom. other 
kinds by its smaller size and the nature of its slime; 
and he also described its shell by appropriate characters. 
This shell is the Limacella obliqua of Brard. 

5. L. ar'borum *, Bouchard-Chantereaux. 

L. arborum, BoudL-Chant Moll. Fas-de-CaL p. 28 ; F. & H. It. p. 17, 
pL E. £. E. f. 2 (as L. arhoretu). 

Body rather slender, gelatinous, sea-green or bluish-grey 
with irregular yellowish-white spots, indistinctly streaked with 
a darker colour down the sides, leaving a lighter stripe in the 
middle horn the shield to the tail, finely wrinkled : shield 

* InhaMtiiig trees. 
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rounded in front and obtusely angolated behind, fheoonoentrie 
or transvene strisB rather fine, streaked lengthwiflOy the middle 
strbe being nsoally darker : teaUuiUa short, yeUowish-grey : 
baOf distinctly keeled towards the tail: /bo( having its edges 
neaily white : dime colourless. L. 3. n. 0*4. 

Shell sqnariah-ovaly nearly flat, Teiy thin, gloasy, and iri- 
desoent, with minute nacreous tubercles ; lines of growth in- 
distinct, obliquely striate as in the last species : hou neazly 
inconspicuous and subtenninal : nuirgin broad, thin and mem- 
branous. L. 0-2. B. 0125. 

Habitat : Trees (especially tbe beech), as well as among 
rocks and under stones^ both inland and on the sea-coast, 
in most parts of Great Britain, from the north of Zetland 
to the Channel Isles. According to Yon Martens, it is 
the L. lAvonicus of Schrenck, and inhabits Russia ; it 
occurs in several parts of Norway; Bouchard-Chan- 
tereaux and Normand have instanced localities in the 
North of France, and I have found it in the Lower Harz : 
but it has not been noticed further south. It has been 
probably mistaken for the young of the next species. 

M. Bouchard-Chantereaux, who first described the 
tree-slug, says that it prefers old trees, feeding on de- 
cayed wood and not touching the leaves ; and he adds 
that it is not prolific. He has often seen the young 
(which he believes to be the L. filans or spinning-slug of 
Hoy and some other English authors of the last century) 
spin its slimy thread and descend from one branch to 
another, but not plunging into air (or taking what bathers 
would call " a header '*) without apparent fear and 
hesitation, the sole of its foot exhibiting during the 
descent a similar movement to that which is observable 
while it is crawling on the sides of a glass vessel. In a 
remote cluster of the Shetland Isles, called the Out- 
Skerries, where I have taken this slug, with my friend 
Mr. Norman^ no trees exist ; but perhaps it found de- 
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cajring seaweed to be equally palatable. Its slime is 
abundant ; and the animal^ on being touched^ yields a 
fluid like clear water. Professor E. Forbes found it 
plentiftdly^ creeping on bare stones and rocks^ at an 
elevation of above 1500 feet^ near Connor Cliffs^ above 
Dingle, in Kerry. Mr. Lowe observes that it prefers 
walnut-trees. Mr. Daniel informs me that he has seen 
this slug in couples during the pairing-season suspended 
by slimy threads from the branch of a tree. 

6. L. MAx'iMUs*, Linn^. 

L, nuunmuB^ linn. Srst. Nat ed. zii. p. 106. L, cinereus^ F. k H. It. 
p. 16, pLD.D.D. f. 1. 

Body rather slender, yellowish-grey, but varying in intensity 
of colour and being sometimes quite black, with occasionally 
streaks or spots of black or white, covered with numerous and 
elongated tubercles, so as to appear strongly wrinkled : shield 
oblong, very tumid, somewhat contracted or even pointed 
behind, distinctly and regularly striate : Uwtacles (especially 
the upper pair) long in comparison with those of other species, 
yellowish-brown : IhuHc rounded, except close to the tail, where 
there Ib a slight keel : foot edged with white : slime whitish. 
L. 4-5. B. 0-75. 

Shell squarish-oblong, rather convex above and nearly flat 
beneath, solid, irregularly crystalline, rather glossy and na- 
creous, with distinct lines of growth, obHquely striate as in 
the two last species : boss very small, placed near one end : mar- 
gin thin and membranous. L. 0*5. B. 0*325. 

Habitat : Woods, gardens, hedges, imder old logs of 
wood, and nearly everywhere in town and coimtry. Its 
foreign range extends from Fioland to Corsica and 
Algeria, and (according to Mr. Lowe) Madeira. 

This is the largest species of Limax, and sometimes 
exceeds six inches in length. It is. inactive in its habits, 
not very prolific, and exudes a thick and glutinous slime, 

* Largefi. 
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which is iridescent when dried. Its eggs are deposited 
in a cluster and slightly attached to each other. When 
alarmed^ or at rest^ this slug merely draws its head within 
the shield^ but does not otheiwise contract its body. 
When irritated^ it is said to expand its shield. It is 
liable to be infested^ as well as some of the other slugs^ 
by a white parasitic mite^ called Phihdromus (or Acarus) 
Umacum, which swarms about its body and, according 
to Mr. Jenyns, dwells in its respiratory cavity, but which 
does not seem to cause the slug any harm or incon- 
venience, except perhaps in feeding on its slime and 
slightly lessening the secretion. Mr. Daniel informs me 
that these slugs suspend themselves in pairs during the 
breeding-season by threads of slime, and that they always 
feed by night, but that the variety cinereo-niger of 
Nilsson prefers terra firma to mid-air and keeps much 
more respectable hours. Like all other slugs and snails, 
it will soon eat its way out of a large pill-box, or even a 
stouter one made of cardboard, if confined in it. The 
shell or ossicle which is contained under the shield was 
known to Pliny ; and it was used by the ancient phy- 
sicians for the sake of its carbonate of lime. The sub- 
stratum of this shell is membranous j and a layer of the 
same filmy material covers the upper surface, having the 
appearance and character rather of a periosteum than of 
a Molluscan epidermis. 

The young of this species may be distinguished from 
L. arborum, among other respects, by its upper tentacles 
being proportionally much longer, as well as by the pos- 
terior margin of its shell being more pointed. The shell 
of L, maximus is also longer, more convex, and thicker. 

Miiller gave this species the name of cineretis, on the 
supposition that the L, maximus of Linne might be a 
variety of Avion ater ; but the diagnosis of the great 
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Swedish naturalist is couched in the same terms as that 
of his predecessor^ Lister^ who accurately distinguished 
the present species from the black slug. It is the L. 
antiquorum of F^russac ; and the shell is the lAmacella 
parma of Brard. 

The L. brunneus of Bouchard-Chantereaux (F. & H. 
iv. p. 20, pi. F. F. F. f. 4) is, according to Moquin-Tan- 
don, a doubtful species ; and it is probably only one of 
the numerous varieties of L. agrestis. It is rather local, 
but appears to be widdy diatributed in this country, from 
Zetland to Cornwall. In France its range extends 
from Boulogne to the Pyrenees. In Dr. Grordon's ex- 
cellent contributions to the ' Zoologist ' it is stated that 
this little slug, which is not uncommon in the Moray 
Firth district, is the most lively and fearless of its tribe, 
and that when disturbed, instead of contracting itself 
into a lump, like most of its congeners, it makes bold 
and repeated efforts to escape from the annoyance and 
crawl away. The only essential difference that I can 
detect between it and L. agrestis is, that this slug is 
smaller (scarcely an inch in length when crawling), and 
of a uniform brown colour; and M. Bouchard-Chan- 
tereaux admits that it is closely allied to the latter species. 
The original L. brunneus of Drapamaud differs somewhat 
in colour. The British species so called appears to be 
the L. parvuhis of Normand (Descr. Lim. Valenciennes, 
p. 8), judging from his description. 

The L. tenellus of Forbes and Hanley (iv. p. 21, pi. 
F. F. F. f. 8), which they refer to Miiller's species of that 
name, can scarcely be considered as more than provi- 
sionally introduced into the list of British slugs. Moquin- 
Tandon reckons this also to be a doubtful species. 
Miiller describes his L. tenellus as being ten inches long 
(although this is evidently a typographical error) ; and 




NilM(m dMcribes his apeoes <tf the Mine suae u being 
equal in nie to L. flavut ; while the anthon of the 
' British MdloBca ' state that the dimennoiu of their 
■log do not exceed an inch and a qaarter in length. 
Mailer, Dnpamaud, and Nilaaon also mention its 
having a greenish hoe, whidi the British sing does 
not appear to have poBBessed, M. Snniet says this 
qiecieB belongs to ArioK. A rinj^ specimen was foond 
by Mr. Blacklock in a wood at Allaosfbrd, near Shordy 
Bridge, in Northumberland, and fay him oommimiCBted 
toHr. Alder, who published the discorery in the "Frans- 
aotions of the Nortbtmibeilaad and Newcastle-apcm- 
l^ne Natural History Society,' It may poasiUy have 
been the young or a variefy of L. fiatnu. As, however, 
this tribe is gregarioos or at any rate individually 
numerous, it is to be hoped that further researches will 
be made, so as to settle the queation as regards uot only 
the specific distinction of this slug, but also the pro- 
priety of its admission into the British fauna. 

FamUy II. TESTACELLID^. 

BoDT cylindrical, exceedingly long and flexible: mantU ru- 
dimentary, but capable of being occasionally expanded, gene- 
rally covered by the shell : other characters Bimilar to tiioee of 
Limadda, except in a few anatomical particulars. 

Shkll ear-shaped, with a very small terminal spire, ex- 
ternal, and occupying tlie'saniB place as the mantle in the last 

This &mily comprises only one genus, viz., — 

TESTACEL'LA*, Curier. PI. V. f. 6-9. 

fiosT of a firm texture, with a nearly smooth (kin : Untaeltt 
cylindrical : labial palpi extensible : foot margined. 
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Shell solid : spire consistmg of half a whorl : cohimeUarfold 
internal, very broad. 

This peculiar genus appears to fom a natural family 
of itself, when viewed with respect to the British Mol- 
lusca only ; but it is connected with the Slugs on the 
one hand through the genus Parmacelln, which has no 
representative in this country, and on the other hand 
with the Snails through the Vitrina semilimcLX of F£- 
russac (also a Continental moUusk), which Oken called a 
Testacella. The Testacelhs partake in some degree of 
the nature both of a Slug and a Snail, having a long 
naked body and a small shell placed near its tail. The 
shell serves to protect the heart, liver, and other vital 
organs. The Snail-slug was first made known by the 
celebrated Reaumur in 1740 through the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, in consequence of a communication 
made to him by M. Dugue from Dieppe, and which con- 
tains an excellent accoimt of the shape, habits, and mode 
of reproduction of this curious mollusk. From that 
period down to 1800, many observations were made and 
recorded in France on the same subject ; but it was only 
in the last-mentioned year that Cuvier, being struck by 
the remarkable aspect of the shell, constituted for it, in 
his ' Lessons on Comparative Anatomy,' the genus Tes^ 
tacella. This name was adopted both by Lamarck and 
Drapamaud in 1801 ; but in the following year it was 
erroneously altered by Faure-Biguet to Testacelbis. This 
slight history of the name is given to prevent a con- 
tinuance of this mistake, which was adopted by F^- 
russac, Sowerby, Gray, and other naturalists. By far 
the most complete and valuable account, considered in a 
conchological as well as a palseontological point of view, 
which has been given of this genus, is contained in a 
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monograph hj MM. GaadeB and Fischer, pabUahed at 
Paris in 1856. 

The TestaceUa appears to be the cmly land-^noUnsk 
which has truly piedaoeons habits; its marine representa- 
tives in this respect being the Cutde and the Whelk. It 
is scarcely inferior to the tiger, snake, or shark in its 
conning and ferocity. Its prey chiefly consists of earth- 
worms, which it hunts underground and pursues through 
their galleries, crouching occasionally and malHwg ^ 
spring on its victinL It is said that when the poor worm 
has had the start of its pursuer, the Snail-slug intercepts 
it by tunnelling across the line of its retreat. It will 
devour a lob-worm much longer than itself, seiiing it in 
the middle; and when the writhings haye been succeeded 
by exhaustion, it detaches and swallows one half of the 
worm; and after that has been digested, it finishes its 
long meal with the other portion. For this purpose its 
mouth is furnished with an apparatus of sharp recurved 
teeth, which enables the TestaceUa to retain a firm hold 
of its victim and swallow it more easily. The worm is 
provided with some means of defence, in the rows of stiff 
bristles which encircle its rings ; and by contracting its 
body a short respite is occasionally gained. But the 
chance of ultimate escape or safety is very slight. When 
the TestaceUa sees or scents its prey, it glides softly and 
cautiously towards it ; and, apparently without taking any 
notice of the worm, it seems to feel its way, and usually 
succeeds in fastening itself on an unprotected part of 
the body between the rings. The attack, if imsuccessful 
at first, is renewed ; but if the worm resists too long, the 
TestaceUa gets impatient, and by pressing or doubling 
its victim into the earth, by which means the rings are 
forced open, its purpose is effected and the meal secured. 
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Although it alflo feeds on slugs and snails^ and even on its 
own species (the shells of which have been found in its 
stomach)^ it will not eat dead animals^ and even refuses 
pieces of a fresh worm which has been chopped up to 
feed it. It only sallies out at night in search of its prey^ 
burying itself deep in the ground during the daytime. 
After having gorged itself with a worm^ it rests many 
hours in a half-torpid state until the meal has been di- 
gested ; and it can remain fasting a long time (as much as 
fourteen or fifteen nights) until hunger impels it to make 
a fresh himt. It does not fear the cold^ or appear to 
suffer any inconvenience from it except when the ground 
is hardened by frost ; and in this respect it resembles the 
Slugs^ the Vitrifue, and some of the Zonites, all of which 
are nearly as carnivorous and hardy as the TestaceUa. 

Grassies and Fischer are of opinion that the holes which 
may be sometimes remarked in the shields of the Umax 
gagates and other Slugs have been made by the Testa^ 
cella, for the sake of extracting the calcareous matter 
from the internal sheUs or LivnacelUe of the Slugs to 
form its own more complete shell ; and they have noticed 
that the Slugs which have been thus attacked soon die. 
If the Testacella is taken fresh from the ground and kept 
a short time in the hand^ the warmth seems to revive it 
and induce it to crawl away ; but if its retreat is op- 
posed^ it wiU violently bite the skin and oblige the ex- 
perimentalist to let it go^ from an instinctive feeling of 
disgust. During cold northerly and easterly winds these 
creatures enclose their bodies in a kind of cocoon^ like 
that of the silkworm^ which is secreted from their skin 
and often mixed with earthy and extraneous particles. 
Mr. Norman has informed me that in this state their 
mantle is expanded to such an extent as to cover all the 
upper part of the body. F^russac appears to have been 
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mifitaken in supposiiig that the whole of the body was 
enyeloped bj the mantle. K this slimy pellicle be sud- 
denly removed^ the Snail-slug is liable to be attacked fay 
a disease which nsoally ends in its death. Heavy rains 
destroy a number of them. The arerage length of life in 
the TestacelldB appears to be five or six years. Their 
smell is like that of worms, but even more nauseous. 
They chiefly firequent gardens^ where they are sure of 
finding their proper food; but they may occasionally be 
met with in woods near inhabited places^ as well as at the 
foot of old walls. In winter they bury themselTcs very 
deep in the ground; and my gardener once brought me 
living specimens of T. Maugei which he had dug up in 
trenching some cdery-roots at a depth of about two feet. 
The eggs are laid separately^ and are very lai^ in pro- 
portion to the size of the body. These somewhat re- 
semble hen's eggs both in shape and consistency, and 
are covered with a rather thick and tough skin. If they 
are taken out of the earth and exposed to a cold air, they 
frequently crack and burst in pieces which fly off to some 
little distance. Faure-Biguet appears to have succeeded 
in preserving the eggs under such circumstances by 
plunging them as soon as taken into boiling water. It 
is believed that the Testacella never come to the surface, 
except occasionally during the breeding-season, but that 
at all other times they live underground. Their eyes, 
however, are perfect ; and their horns, or tentacles, are 
rather long and extremely sensitive. 
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Testacella Halioti'dea*^^ Drapamaud. 

T. haliofidea, Drap. Hist Moll. p. 121, tab. ix. £ 1^14. T, hahoMdea, 
F. & H. iv. p. 26, pL O. O. O. f. 1 . 

Body contracted towards the front and somewhat pointed at 
the head, rather smaller in the middle, a little broader behind, 
capable of extending itself like a worm, with a thick and 
tough skin, which is smooth when the animal is crawling at its 
full length, but transversely wrinkled when it is at rest, yel- 
lowish-brown, sometimes mottled or speckled with black, red, 
or white : lips or labial lobes flexible and eictensible, resembling 
a third (but much shorter and thicker) pair of tentacles : mantle 
very small and thin, not much lai^r than the shell : ientacUs 
rather short, smooth, brown, very little swollen at their ex- 
tremities : eyes placed on the upper side of the tentacular ex- 
tremities, but not quite at the end : hack convex, divided into 
three nearly equal parts by two longitudinal grooves which 
extend on each side of it from the front edge of the shell to 
within a very short distance of the tentacles ; these grooves 
have parallel offsets above and below, which are finely rami- 
fied : foot bordered with distinct and prominent edges. L. 3. 
B. 0-4. 

Shell oblong, compressed, especially in the middle and to- 
wards the front margin, solid, not glossy, closely striate by 
the lines of growth, and sometimes also marked by a few in- 
distinct lines which radiate from the spiral point : epidermis 
rather thick : spire terminal, sharp, and very small : anterior 
marffin rounded : posterior margin obhquely truncate : lateral 
margins obtusely curved : mouth exceedingly large : pillar lip 
thickened and slightly reflected: fold flat and sharp-edged. 
L. 0-25. B. 015. 

Var. scutulum. Body yellowish, speckled with brown. Shell 
narrower : spire more produced and pointed. Testacella scu- 
tulum, Sowerby, Gen. Sh. f. 3-6. 

Habitat : Gardens at Norwich, Plymouth, Bideford, 
Youghal, and Bandon. The variety, which was first dis- 
covered by the late Mr. Sowerby in his garden at Lam- 
beth, is not uncommon in many parts of the metropolitan 

* Beeciknbling a HaUotis or ear ihell. 
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district^ as well as in Ooemsey. This species lias been 
noticed by Continental writers as occurring throughout 
a great part of France (principally in the South and 
South-west^ but also^ according to Collard des Cherres 
and De FHdpital^ in the Department of Finisterre and at 
Caen)^ Spain^ Algeria, Corsica^ Sicily^ Madeira^ and the 
Canary Isles. It has also been found in a fossil state 
near Clermont and in the South of France. 

Whether this singular and somewhat anomalous nud- 
lusk is really indigenous to this country, or has been in- 
troduced and acclimatised, it is almost impossible to say. 
The means by which Mollusca become spread are various ; 
and Man is one of the unconscious agents of such diffiir 
sion. A usual habitat of this kind of TestticeUa is at the 
roots of flower-plants, or under heaps of dead leaves in 
gardens ; and if a plant were imported into this country 
from the botanic garden at Montpellier with the native 
soil or a compost made of leaf-mouldy either the Snail- 
slug or its eggs would perhaps accompany it. 

The European Snail-slug is by no means prolific, lay- 
ing only 6 or 7 eggs from April to July. During this 
operation its head and tentacles are drawn in. The eggs, 
when new-laid, are pointed at each end. The young are 
excluded at the end of from twenty-five to thirty days. 
The slime is abundant and colourless. 

Mr. Tapping described in the 'Zoologist' for 1856 
(p. 5105) what he considered a new species of British 
Testacella, under the name of MediUTempli, It was 
found in only one part of the Middle-Temple Gardens, 
under the shelter of a south-west wall. But his descrip- 
tion scarcely difiers from that of the variety scutulum ; 
and Mr. Norman, who has examined typical specimens of 
the supposed species, informs me that they belong to 
that variety. The colour of the body, as well as the form 
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of the shelly are exceedingly variable characters in this 
genus. 

It is the Tesiacella EurojuBa of De Roissy, who pro- 
posed a change of name in consequence of Lamarck 
havings a few months previous to the publication of the 
' Histoire ' of Drapamaud^ described what was then sup- 
posed to be the same species under the somewhat similar 
name of Haliotoides ; but it now appears that Lamarck's 
species is the one which I am next about to notice. 

The T. Maugei of F^russac was observed by the late 
Mr. J. S. Miller, the Curator of the Philosophical Listi- 
tution of Bristol, between forty and fifty years ago, in 
the nursery-gardens of Messrs. Miller and Sweet, near 
that city, where it is still to be found in considerable 
numbers. It has been since, to a certain extent, natu- 
ralized or acclimatized in this country, having been ob- 
served in other parts of Somersetshire, as well as at Ply- 
mouth and Cork. I may add to this list of localities my 
own garden at Norton near Swansea, which was occa- 
sionally supplied with plants from Miller and Sweet's 
nurseries. It was originally (in 1801) noticed as a native 
of Teneriffe; and it appears to be also indigenous to 
Madeira, the Canary Isles, Portugal, and the South-west 
of France. A variety of it (called T. Deshayesii or 
AU(B'ripai) occurs in a fossil state at Haute-Bive in 
France. This species has a smaller head, as well as a 
much larger and more convex (ahmost semicylindrical) 
shell, than T. Haliotidea. The present species is more 
prolific and gregarious than its congeners. Mr. Norman 
has kept specimens of 71 Maugei, as well as of T. Halio- 
tidea and its variety sctUulum, alive for some time, and 
has carefully watched their habits in a state of confine- 
ment. He says that the nest of earth which T. Maugei 
makes for itself in times of drought reminded him not a 
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little of the cocoon of the Puss-moth. Within this co- 
coon the Tcstacella lies eucysted until moisture, working 
its way through the walls of its dwelling, rouses it a^in 
into activity and sends it forth in quest of food. While 
in the encysted state, a thin white membrane (a deve- 
lopment of the mantle) is extended from beneath the 
shell and stretched over the back and sidee of the ani- 
mal. An admirably -designed protective shield is thus 
formed, which checks evaporation from the sarface of 
the body, and enables the flow of mucus, which is so 
essential to the life of the animal, still to course along 
the lateral canals and thence be distributed through the 
branching channels over the entire surface of the body. 
Wlicn T. Maugei is removed from its cyst and the body 
moistened with water, the extended membrane is gradu- 
ally retracted antil it is entirely withdrawn beneath the 
shell. Mr. Norman also remarks that the habits of this 
Bpecies resemble in many respects those of the earth- 
worm, which (like the Teitacella) may in times of drought 
be found coiled up in as compact a mass as possible 
within a chamber of the baked soil. The T. Maugei 
has also the power of gready elongating and extendhfig 
the body, whieb very mnch facilitates its passage through 
the earth. The Teitacella and its prey are both noc- 
turnal ftTiJTniilii ; and those who wish to procure speci- 
mens should look for them at daybreak, especially after 
a warm dewy night in the months of July and August. 
Mr. Norman has had as many as five dozen living 
T. Maugei sent to him from Clifton, which were taken 
in this way. The ^gs of this species are la^e, oral, 
opaque, and covered with a cream-coloured tough skin. 
The shell is developed upon the young, while still in the 
embryo state. 
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Family III. HELICIDiE. 

Body long and spirally coiled : mantie covering the front or 
anterior part : tentticles nearly always 4 (rarely 2 only), re- 
tractile : eyes placed on the tips of the upper or single pair : 
foot oblongy distinct from the rest of the body. 

Shell spiral, and in almost every case capable of containing 
the whole body. 

This family comprises the true Snails^ and abomids in 
species as wdl as individuals. L. Pfeiffer described no 
less than 1149 species of the typical genus^ Helix, in 
1848^ when his very serviceable Monograph on this 
family was published; and if we add to this list the re- 
sult of subsequent discoveries or reputed novelties, as 
well as all the species of Bulimus and other allied genera 
(which scarcely differ from Helix, and are only considered 
distinct for the sake of more easy classification), we can 
form some idea how exceedingly numerous this family 
is. Strictly speaking, it only consists of one genus, like 
TestacellidiB ; and there is rather a generic than a family 
resemblance among its members. The chief points of 
difference between the genera of the present family are, 
that in Succinea the body is ordinarily a trifle larger 
than the shell ; in Vertigo the two lower or smaller ten- 
tacles are wanting; in ClauMia the shell has a reversed 
spire, and is furnished inside with a small moveable pro- 
cess ; in Bulimus, Pupa, and Balia the spire is longer, 
and in the last-mentioned genus reversed; while in 
Cochlicopa and Achatina the spire is more produced and 
the mouth of the shell is channeled or notched at its base. 
But without some artificial classification of this kind the 
genus Helix would be too unwieldy; and the division 
into subgenera is generally considered inconvenient, be- 
cause it occasions additional and unnecessary nomen- 
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dstnre. The genera into vbich tbis fiunily may be 
divided, as reguds the Britiab. specie^ are aa foUowa : — 

* ebM Aval, UBoally not quita oovered hy tha body. 1. Bvo- 

** Shell g^bolar or ratutd, ^MMj. mnetimea Dorored in 
part by a bbe or axpaamoB of the mantle. 9. Titbdu. 
8. Zonzis. 

*** Shell shaped like the last, but not gjaa^i nor any part of 
it covered by the mantle. 4. Kwr.ir. 

**** Shell oylindrioal: moidh often Amuahed inmde vith 
teeth, and in (me geaaa also with a moveable plate, 6. Bo- 
UKUB, 6. PvTA. 7. Teshoo. 8. Buu. 9. Clloboa. 

***** Shall ahi^wd like the last : mouA more or leaa notdwd 
at the base, and aometimeB bIbo toothed. 10. Ooobudo»a. 

11. ACKATIKA, 



Genua I. SUCCI'NEA *, Drapamaud. 
PI. VI. f. 1-8. 

BoDT gelatanooa, osDally incapable of being quite contained 
within the shell ; tenlacla 4 ; upper pair oonic, lower pair very 
abort : foot large, oblong. 

Shell oval or oblong, thin, amber-colour: spire short: 
moulA lai^. 

The Amber Snails are allied to the LAmnaa in form 
and habita, as well aa in aome respects to the Slugs and 
the trae Snails, or Heiicet — showing that the order of 
Nature is not like the steps of a ladder, but bears a 
greater resemblance to chain- or net-work, every link or 
mesh of which is connected with the other. These snaila 
are in a great measure amphibious. Mr. Benson men- 
tions his having found our common species {S. putrit) 
creeping on stones under water in an Irish lough, in 
company with species of Platwrbu, Bythinia, and Physa, 
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although he had also observed that an Indian spedes of 
Succinea frequented dry places where no water ever 
lodged. Muller says, however, that they are no more 
amphibious than Helix nemoralis, a variety of which he 
had seen living many days in a brook. Although the 
SuccinetB inhabit the banks of lakes and marshy places^ 
and may even, after a flood of heavy or continued rain^ 
be seen imder water, I have noticed that they do not 
like remaining in it, but crawl out on comparatively 
dry land, or climb up the stalks of aquatic plants and 
willows. When they are under water they draw in their 
tentacles. They can float on the water in a reversed 
position ; and in dry weather they withdraw themselves 
far into the shell, covering up the mouth with a mem- 
branous epiphragm like the Planorbis spirorbis, var. leu- 
costoma. They are vegetable feeders. Their eggs are 
agglutinated together and deposited on the stalks and 
leaves of aquatic plants, as well as upon stones at the 
water's edge. Succinea are found in all parts of the 
world ; and the extent of their variation is equally great. 
Their shells may be distinguished from those of Limtuea 
by the absence of any fold on the columella or pillar. 

1, Succinea pu'teis *, Linn^. 

Helix putriSy Linn. Srst Nat ed. xii p. 1249, 8. putris, F. & H. iv. 
p. 132, pi. czxxi f. 4, 5. 

Body rather thick, reddish-yellow, closely covered with 
small, flat and irrcgularly-shapod tubercles : tentacles short ; 
upper pair not much swollen at their tips, and marked with 
minute and indistinct black specks : snmUf or front of the head, 
largo and very tumid : foot broad, nearly truncate in front, 
triangular and slightly pointed behind. 

Shell oval, very thin, semitransparent, glossy, of an amber- 

* Frequenting putriditj. 
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colour with often a greenish or roddiah hoe, finely but UTf^a- 
hirly striate by the lines of growth, otherwise qaitc emooth : 
epUkrmis rather thick : wkotU 3-4, convex, tho last occupy- 
ing at least four-fifths of the shell : spire short, abrupt and 
blunt at the point : lulurt rather ohliqiie and deep : imnUh 
oTal ; avttr Up slightly thickened, contracted above, where it 
joins the columella : pillar lip sharp. L. 0-6. B. 0-3. 

Var. 1. aithghhota. Shell shorter and broader in proportiaii 
to its length, usually much smaller and more sohd. 

Var, 2, iiitTM. Shell extremely thin : spire smaller. 

Var. 3. wlidvia. Shell much thicker, reddish- yellow. 

Habitat : Ou water-plants and other herbage, as well 
as on mud, in al! sorts of raoiat places, from the extreme 
north of Zetland to the Channel Isles. Var. 1 . Marshes 
and by the aide of lakes, on the sea-coast and in moua- 
tainooB diBtricts. Var. 2. Cannartfaenshire (J. G. J.) ; 
Cork (Humphreys). Var. 8. Deptford, WUts (J. G. J.). 
This species is one of our upper tertiary fossils. Abroad 
it ranges &om Siberia to Naples ; and Captain Huttou 
has found it in Afghanistan. Probably some exotic 
species are mere varieties of this widely-didused shell. 

It is a sluggi^ moUufik, and secretes a quantity of 
slime. The clusters of eggs are oblong. It hibernates 
early, and passes the winter attached to stones by means 
of its epiphragm, which resembles silv^-paper. The 
shell sometimes attains the length of an inch. 

According to the strict rules of priority, Klein's spe- 
cific name of veittla ought to be adopted ; but it is now 
obsolete. This name may possibly have been derived 
from an account which was given by Tulpius, an ancient 
and very learned physician, in his medical observations, 
of a wonderful cure performed on an old woman of 
^ht^-nine by a dose of two of these snails pounded up 
alive I 
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2. S. b'legans^^ Risso. 

S. degans, Rino, Moll. Alp. Marit p. 59, no. 1 28. S. puiris, yar., F. & H. 
iy. p. Id5, pi. cxxxL f. 1-3. 

Body thick, jellowish-brown, sometimes nearly black, co- 
vered with minute round tubercles and clusters of black 
specks : tentacUs very short, yellowish- white and transparent, 
streaked down the middle with lines of black specks ; upper 
pair rounded at their tips : mout round and somewhat tumid : 
foot broad, rounded in front and behind, narrower at the tail. 

Shell oblong, not very thin, glossy, scarcely semitrans- 
parent, amber-colour with a brownish or reddish hue, sculp- 
tured like the last species : epidermis rather thin : whorh 3-4, 
moderately convex but compressed towards the suture, the 
last occupying about three-fourths of the shell : ipire rather 
short and pointed : mture remarkably oblique, not very deep : 
fnouth oval : ovUer lip slightly thickened and considerably in- 
flected above : pillar lip sharp. L. 0-6. B. 0-25. 

Yar. 1. minor. Shell smaller and thinner, of a reddish- 
brown colour, with a shorter spire and more expanded rnmnih. 

Yar. 2. oehracea. Shell smaller and thicker, also reddish- 
brown, with a larger spire and smaller mouth. 

Habitat : Similar situations and as extensively distri- 
buted as S. putris. Yar. 1. Falmouth ; Hammersmith 
(J. G. J.). Yar. 2. Scarborough (Bean); Newcastle 
(Alder) ; Tenby ; Tingwall lake, Zetland (J. G. J.). The 
last variety is often mistaken for S. obUmga. This spe- 
cies is also one of our upper tertiary fossils. Abroad it 
is found everywhere between Finland and Sicily. Ac- 
cording to Deshayes, it inhabits the Morea; and Captain 
Hutton notices it as an Afghanistan shell. 

The present species sometimes occurs living with S. 
putris, of which, on account of the great variability of 
form which prevails in all the species of this genus, 
S. elegans has been considered by some authors as a 
variety. Each of these species has, however, its own 

* GraoefttL 
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corresponding variety ; and I am inclined to coiiaider 
them distinct. The species now under consideration 
differs from S. putris in the darker colour of its body 
and the more slender shape of the shell, as well as in 
its longer and more pointed Bpire. It forma a passage 
through its second variety from the last to the next 
species. 

It is the S. Pfeifferi of Rossmassler, as well as the 
S. gracilis of Alder, but not of Lea. M. Bourgiiignat 
has ascertained, by a recent examination of Risso's col- 
lection, that it is the present species which the celebrated 
naturalist of Nice described as S. etegans ; and his de- 
scription sufficiently corresponds with that of Koss- 
miissler. 

3. S. oblon'oa*, Drapamaud. 

i. f. 24, 25; RAH. iT. p. 137, 

BoDT short, brown or grey of different shades, with some- 
times minute black spots, finely ehagreened : tentacUs rather 
short ; upper pair scarcely inflated at their tips ; foot short and 
rather broad, bluntly pointed behind. 

Shell oblong-oval, rather solid, moderately glossy, brownish 
or reddish-yeUow, with sometimes a greenish hue, rather 
strongly but irregularly striate by the lines of growth, but 
devoid of any other sculpture : epidermis thick : vihorh 3—4, 
omvex, the last occupying about two-thirds of the shell : tpire 
prominent, but abrupt and blunt at the point : niture oblique 
and very deep : mouth roundish-oval : ovier lip rather thick, 
considerably incurved on the columella : inntr Up slightly re- 
flected. L. 0-25. B. 0175. 

Habitat : Dry ditches, chiefly near the sea-coaat. It 
is a very local species in tbia country. I have found it 
among the sand-hills on Crytulyn Burrows near Swan- 
sea, and in a similar situation on Brauiiton Burrows 
* Oblong. 
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near Bideford in North Devon. Mr. Kenyon is said to 
have found it near Glasgow^ Mr. M° Andrew at Balti- 
more, Mr. Wright and Mr. Carroll near Cork, and 
Mr. Waller discovered it among turf-bogs at Finnoe, 
Co. Tipperary. The last appears to be the only inland 
locality. It is not uncommon in our upper tertiaries. 
This species is widely diffused on the Continent from 
Sweden to Lugano ; and the S. abbreviata of Morelet, 
from Braganza in Portugal, appears to be only a variety 
of it. 

S. oblonga is unmistakeably different from either of 
the foregoing species, being invariably so very much 
smaller and having such a large spire in proportion to 
the size of the shell, with a deeper suture and a rounder 
mouth. I can scarcely regard the S. arenaria of Bou- 
chard-Chantereaux as even a well-marked variety of this 
species. Most, if not all, of the British specimens belong 
to this form. The greater solidity of its shell and the 
comparatively shorter spire are probably owing to the 
nature of its habitat. According to Bouchard-Chan- 
tereaux this variety buries itself in the sand and makes 
a rather solid epiphragm. The shell is usually covered 
with a viscous slime or exudation from the animal, by 
which a slight coating of dirt is sometimes formed. 

Genus II. VITRINA*, Drapamaud. PI. VI. f. 4-6- 

Body short, usually incapable of being quite contained within 
the shell : mantle furnished with a supplementary lobe, which 
is extended over the front of the shell when the animal crawls : 
ierUades 4, cylindrical, the lower pair very short : foot rather 
narrow. 

Shell somewhat globular, extremely thin and transparent : 
spire short : mouth obliquely semilunar : outer lip thin : no 
umbilieva, 

* From ffUruimy glasa. 
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These little Glass-Snails are allied to the Slugs in 
Home of their habits, aiid to the true Snails in the form of 
their shells, leading to the former through Succinea and 
to the latter through Zonitfs. Their food is partly vege- 
table, consbtiug of Jungermannite and decayed leaves, 
and partly animal. They are said to attack earth-worms, 
although not in the same way as Testacellte. I once 
no less than seven individuals of V. pellucida busily en- 
gaged in feeding ou a scarcely dead worm, which was 
faintly writhing about and endeavouring in vaiu to get 
rid of its tiny assailants. They have also been noticed 
eating horsedung. They live in moist and tthady places, 
but are seldom met with until late in the autumn. Their 
eggs are deposited in small heaps and have a membranous 
oovering. The whole of the body can be withdrawn into 
the shell. They are very hardy, and capable of enduring 
an extreme degree of cold. I have found a variety of 
the V. diaphana on the Rifelbei^ near Monte Rosa, at a 
height of between 7000 and 8000 feet above the level of 
the sea, living among perpetual snows and on ground 
that never thaws. Only one species now inhabits this 
country, although another {V. diaphana) formerly did 
BO, as is proved by its occurrence in our upper tertiaiy 
strata. This last species has a wide range over the Con- 
tinent, and, according to Potiez and Michaud, inhabits 
the North of France. It has been observed on the 
Vosges Mountfuns at a height of upwards of 4000 feet. 
Several other species are found on the Continent. 

VlTBINA PELLu'ciDA*, MulleT. 

r.iMAin^HaU. Term. Eiit.pt. ii. p. 16; F. A, H. it. p. 30, pi. onxt. 
f: 8-10, Hid (aainul) pi. 1. 1. I. f. 2. 

BoDT rather slender, grey with more or less of a reddish 

■ Tmupanot. 
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tinge, and having some minute black specks on the anterior 
part : foot yellowish underneath, pointed behind. 

Shell convex above, rather depressed below, exceedingly 
thin and brittle, remarkably glossy and almost iridescent, 
nearly transparent, marked indistinctly by the lines of growth, 
as w^ as by dose-set and very minute strisQ in a spiral di* 
rection : epidermis thin : whorU 3-4, convex, the last occu- 
pying more than two-thirds of the shell : tpire extremely short, 
rising gradually to a blunt point : mture very slight, forming 
a narrow groove, which is striate across : mouOi nearly round, 
except where it is interrupted by the periphery of the penul- 
timate whorl : outer lip not very thin, nor inflected above : 
piUar lip sharp. L. 0-125. B. 0-25. 

Yar. 1. deprestiuscula. Shell rather oval and flatter on 
both sides : spire scarcely raised above the level of the last 
whorl. V. DrapamaMi and F. depressa, Jeffi*. in Linn. Trans, 
xvi. pp. 326, 327. 

Yar. 2. Dillwynii, Shell nearly globular, with the last 
whorl very convex: »pire more prominent. V. DiUwynii^ 
Jeffr. h c. p. 506. 

Habitat : Under stones and logs of wood, as well as 
among moss and dead leaves, in woods and shady places 
throughout Great Britain. Yar. 1. Neighbourhood of 
Swansea and Plymouth (J. G. J.). It approaches very 
near to V. major of the elder F^russac and V. Drapar^ 
naldi of Cuvier, with which I at one time considered it 
to be identical. Yar. 2. Sand-hills near Swansea, at 
the roots of Rosa spinosissima. The foreign range of 
this common species extends from Siberia to Sicily. 

This is an active and hardy creature, and, whether 
crawling or at rest, it seems always to keep the outer 
lobe of its mantle in motion, so as to polish the shell. 
Bouchard-Chantereaux says that it does not begin laying 
its eggs until September, October, or November, and that 
the young attain their full growth in from eight to ten 
months. He believes it does not live longer than from 
twelve to fifteen months, having always found a num 
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of dead individuaU in January, after the dose of the | 

breeding-season. Miillcr has noticed that it is most 
lively during rain, and that it does not soon die if put in 
water. He added that while it was under water it ex- 
tended all its body except the tentacles, which were 
drawn in, and feigne<! death ; that after the lapae of 
some hours it crept out of the water cautiously and by 
degrees, and if it was not alarmed by the observer it 
stretched out its horns, and after crawling into some 
place of shelter withdrew its body into the shell. Mr. 
Daniel, having collected both of these species in Ger- 
many, iuforms me that V. pellucida is much more gre- 
gKricnu tlua V. diaphami. 



Genus III. ZONI'TES*, De Montfort. PL VI. f. 7-9. 

BoDT long, rather bulky, bnt always capable of being con- 
tained within the shell : mantle thick and slightly reflected : 
UntaeUs 4, cylindrical, swollen or bulbous at the tips : foot 
narrow. 

Shell conical, usually depressed, thin and aemitrensparent, 
extremely glossy : tpire composed of several whoria : mouth 
obliquely semilunar : outer lip thin : uinbilieta more or less 
distinct. 

These pretty little snails resemble the Vilriiue in the 
bulkiness of their bodies and the glassy appearance of 
their shells, as well as in the structure and arrangement 
of their dental apparatus or lingual riband. The edge 
teeth are hooked in the present genus and VitTina, hut 
serrated or notched in Helix. Their habits also are 
nearly the same as those of the Viirinte, being rather 
zoophagous than phytophagous. They greedily devour 
all kinds of animal food, whether &esh or putrid ; and 

* From nma, a girdle. 
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they are said even to attack the larger snails and to enter 
their shells for that purpose. They firequent dark and 
damp places^ being generally met with under stones^ old 
bricks^ and logs of wood which are partly buried in the 
earthy as well as under and among dead leaves and moss 
in woods ; and one kind inhabits cellars^ vaults^ and wells. 
Some of them give out when touched or disturbed a fetid 
smell like that of garlic^ which may be perceived at a 
considerable distance. Their eggs are laid in the earth 
and joined together in small clusters. 

A. Spire depressed : umbilicua open. 
1. ZoNiTEs cella'bius^^ Miiller. 

Helix cellaria^ Mull. Verm. Hist. pt. ii. p. 38. Z. cdloriuSf P. k H. iv. 
p. 33, pi. cxx. f. 1-3, and (animal) pi. H. H. H. f. 3. 

Body obtusely rounded in front and narrowing gradually 
behind, nearly covered with small and rounded but very flat 
tubercles, rather transparent, slate-colour or bluish-grey, with 
a faint tinge of yellow : tentacles long and slender, witii very 
large bulbs surmounting the upper pair, bluish or yellowish- 
grey, finely speckled with black : foot very narrow, pointed 
and somewhat keeled behind. 

Shell compressed, nearly as convex above as below, thin 
and brittle, very glossy, semi transparent, yellowish or brown - 
ish-homcolour above, and whitish with often a greenish tinge 
imdemeath, irregularly striate by the curved lines of grow^, 
which are stronger near the suture, and microscopically stri- 
ate, like Vitrina, in a spiral direction : epidermis rather thick : 
whorls 5-6, dilated, regularly increasing in size, the last occu- 
pying about one-half of the shell : spire extremely short and 
nearly flat, almost central : suture slight, forming a narrow 
groove or channel: mouth obliquely and deeply semilunar: 
outer lip slightly reflected: umbilicus broad and deep, ex- 
posing nearly all the interior of the spire. L. 0*2. B. 0*5. 

Yar. 1. complanata. Shell rather smaller : spire very flat. 

* Frequenting oellan. 




Var. 2. aJbida. Shel! white or colourless. 

Var. 3. comjiaclti. 8)ioIl not bo whit« undonieath : whorU 

Habitat : Cellars, vaults, drains and sculleries, under 
stones, loose bricks, tilcJi aud loga of wood about houses, 
as well as under atouea and fallen trees which have lain 
long on the ground in woods, everywhere from Zet- 
land to Guernsey. The varieties arc occasionally found. 
Var. 3 approaches the next species in form. Z. ceUariia 
occurs iu a semifossil state at Copford, Claeton, and 
Maidstone. Its foreign distribution extends from Pin- 
luid to Algeria and Sicily ; and Mr. IJove hu icocvded 
it from Madeira and the Canaries. Gould has described 
it as a North-American spedes, and aays it is the Hdix 
glaphyra of Say ; but he adds that it was probably im- 
ported ifrom Europe about water-casks or greenhouse 
plants. 

MuUer has noticed the shy habits of this snail, and 
says that, when crawling, it alternately withdraws one 
of its horns half-way, although there is no obstacle in 
front of it, and immediately puts it out again. Mr. 
Sheppard remarked that it had a very fetid smell, much 
resembling that of the urine voided by the common 
snake 8e d^endendo, and by which one might frequently 
be guided to the spot where it lies concealed. He also 
noticed that iu some instances this odour was not per- 
ceptible until the snail had been immersed in boiling 
water. The oi^an of smell must be very acute in this, 
as well as all the other species of Zonitet, judging from 
the size of their tentacular bulbs, in which this senne is 
suppmed to be placed. Its slime is watery and abun- 
dant. The dark band which often encircles the suture 
.in dead shells ia owing to the dried remains of part of 
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the body appearing through the shell. A specimen in 
my collection has the outer or last whorl marked by a 
rufous band between the suture and the periphery. 

liinn^ does not appear to have known this common 
species. Much confusion has been caused by the post- 
humous editor of his * Systema Naturae ' (Omelin) care- 
lessly changing the name which Miiller gave to a diffisr- 
ent species of Helix from nitida to nitens, and applying 
the latter name to the present species. This is the 
Helix lucida of Pulteney^ but not of Drapamaud, and 
the H. nitida of the last-named author. 

2. Z. allia'rius^. Miller. 

Helix aUiaria, MiU. in Ann. Phil, new ter. iii. p. 379. Z. aiUariw, V,k H. 
iy. p. 34, pi. cxx. f. 5, 6. 

BoDT resembling that of Z. eellarius ; but it is of a much 
darker colour, and the tentacles are shorter in proportion. 

Shell more convex above and less so below than in the 
last species, rather more solid and glossy, of a darker colour 
on the upper side and not so white underneath, sometimes 
marked with a few indistinct spiral lines : whorls 5, rather 
convex, often irregularly coiled, the last not so large in pro- 
portion to the others as in Z. eellarius : spire somewhat pro- 
duced : suture moderately deep, but. not channeled : mouth 
narrow : outer lip sharp, slightly reflected near the pillar : 
umbilicus open and deep. L. 0*1. B. 0*275. 

Yar. viridula. Shell greenish-white. 

Habitat : Under stones on hills and open spots, as 
well as among sand-hills ; having an equally wide distri- 
bution with the last species, but more local. The variety 
is from Northumberland (Alder) ; Kent (Smith) ; So- 
merset (Norman) ; Cork (Humphreys) ; Belfast (Thomp- 
son) ; Lincolnshire, Salop, Zetland, and Co. Tyrone 
(J. G. J.). This species is one of our upper tertiary 

• Gkurlickj. 
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fossils. It has been recorded by M. Grateloup aa occur. 
ring at Dax in the Department of tlie Landes, and 
by M. Terver at Lyons ; but it has probably been passed 
over in other parts of Europe aa a variety of Z. glabir, 
which is not uncommou in France, Germany, uud Swit- 
zerland. 

This snail has a very strong and pungent smell of gar- 
lic, especially when it is irritated ; and I have perceived 
it at a distance of several feet from the spot. Hanng 
found living specimens under stones in a bed of wild 
garlic, I thought at first that they might have fed upon 
this herb and thus acquired the peculiar odour ; but I i 
afterwards obseri'ed that this scent was quite as power- * 
ful in specimens eoUeeted on an open down where there 
was no garlic. Mr. Norman informs me that the scent 
varies in intensity, and is sometimes scarcely percep- 
tible, even after considerable irritation of the animal. 

It differs from Z. cellarius, the young of which it re- 
sembles, in the darker colour of its body and shorter 
tentacles, as well as in the spire of its shell being more 
produced, the mouth narrower, and the umbilicus more 
open. If the two shells are held sideways, with the 
mouth towards the observer, the last whorl of Z. cella- 
rius will appear deeper than in the other shell. 

There has been much controversy among Continental 
writers as to whether this species is distinct from the 
Helia: glabra of Studer. I incline to the opinion of 
Schmidt, that they are different. One test mentioned 
by this author in support of his view is rather curious, 
viz. that Z. alliarius wants the bitter flavour of the other 
species ! I much doubt if all conchologists would relish 
m^ing such experiments. 
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3. Z. NiTi DULU8 *, Draparnaud. 

Helix nitidula, Drap. Hist Moll. p. 1 17. Z. nitidulus, F. & H. iv. p. 36, 
pL cxx. f. 8-10. 

Body dark-grey or slate-colour, with a brownish tinge, 
covered with flat and irregularly-shaped tubercles of a darker 
hue, which give a speckled appearance : tentacles rather short 
and conical ; bulbs small : foot rather narrow in front, swollen 
and keeled behind. 

Shell compressed, more convex above than below, thin, 
moderately glossy, scarcely semitransparent, brown or yel- 
lowish-homcolour above, whitish underneath, especially about 
the umbilicus ; sculptured as in Z. cellariuSy but having the 
spiral strise more regular and distinct : epidermis rather thick : 
whorls 4-5, convex and rounded, the last occupying rather 
more than one-half of the shell : ^pire slightly raised, nearly 
central : suture rather deep : mcmih round, except where it is 
interrupted by the periphery of the penultimate whorl : outer 
lip not so obliquely set as in the last species, nor reflected : 
umbilicus very broad and deep, fully exposing the interior of 
the spire. L. 015. B. 0-33. 

Yar. 1. nitens. Shell rather smaller and of a lighter colour, 
with a dull and waxy appearance; last whorl somewhat larger 
in proportion to the others and laterally expanded. Helta 
nitens, Michaud, Compl. Drap. p. 44, pi. xv. f. 1-5. 

Var. 2. ffelmii. Shell resembling that of the above-men- 
tioned variety, but of a pearl-white colour. Helix Helmii, 
Gilbertson's MS. 

Habitat : Under stones and among dead leaves^ moss^ 
and herbage in woods^ hedge-banks^ and elsewhere in 
this country, jfrom the Moray Firth district to Guernsey. 
Var. 1. South Wales, West coast of Scotland, and many 
other places. This variety is more' widely diffused than 
the typical form, which is not uncommon on the banks 
of the Thames near London and seems to prefer watery 
places, like Z. nitidus. Var. 2. Preston (Gilbertson) ; 
Sevenoaks, Kent (Smith). This species is one of our 

* Bather gloflsj. 
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upper tertiary fossils. On the Contineut it ranges from 
Russia to the Pyrenees, and the variety nitens extends 
also to Sicily. 

It is a shy animal and delights ia dark places, being 
sometimes found underground at a depth of some inches 
where the earth is loose. Its flesh is of a rather firm 
consistency, and its slime is wateiy and abundant. It 
does not emit any ofl'ensive smell. 

The shell differs from that of Z. cellariug in being 
smaller, and in Iianug one whorl less, the spire more 
raised, and a much larger and deeper umbilicus. Its 
surface is also much less glossy. 

I cannot recognize anything more than a varietal 
distinction between the Helix uitiduln of Drapaniaud and 
the H. niteiui of Midland, which are rt'gardcd by Conti- 
nental authors as different speeiea. This last is not the 
H. nileiu of Gmelin or of Maton and Rackett. The 
variety Helmii is H. mteoB, var. albina, of Moquin-Tan- 
doD, which I have fomid near Lausaune. 

4. Z. pi/bub *, Alder. 



7. pi. cwd f. 5, 6. 

Body yellowiBh-grey or vhitish, with fine block spoc^ and 
oloee-set tabercles, slightly transparent: tentatUs very long 
and nearly cylindrical ; bulbs small : foot very narrow, sUghtly 
pointed in front and rounded behind. 

Shell compressed, cather more convex above than below, 
very thin, not very glossy bat semitransparent, lig^t horn- 
colour, with a yellow or reddish tinge on the upper side, ex- 
quisitely sculptured transversely by numerous curved strin, 
and spirally by still finer and almost microscopic lines, the 
intersection of which gives the surface a reticulated appear- 
ance : tpidermia thin : whorU 4, convex, but dilated latcoally, 

• CUai. 
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the last occupying scarcely one-half of the shell : spire slightly 
raised: suture moderately deep, puckered by the lines of 
growth : mouth nearly round and not much interrupted by 
the penultimate whorl : outer lip not very oblique : umbilicus 
rather narrow, but deep, disclosing all the internal spire. 
L. 0-075. B. 0-15. 

Var. margaritacea. Shell pearl-white and nearly trans- 
parent. 

Habitat : Among dead leaves and moss in woods 
throughout the greater part, if not the whole, of Great 
Britain fipom the Moray Firth district to Cornwall, as 
well as in Ireland, but more local and less common than 
the last species. The variety is equally diffiised. This 
species is one of our upper tertiary fossils. Oerstfeldt, 
as well as Middendorff, has recorded its occurrence in 
East and West Siberia; and other writers have given 
Scandinavian, Grerman, French, and Swiss localities for 
it. I found it in tolerable plenty at Alexisbad and else- 
where in the Lower Harz and also near Lausanne. 

Its habits are almost subterranean, and in other re- 
spects resemble those of Z, nitidulus, with which it is 
often found, and from which it differs in its much smaller 
size, the delicate form and sculpture of its shell, and the 
umbilicus not being so large in proportion. According 
to L. Pfeiffer, it is the Helix Hammonis of Strom, which 
was found at Trondjhem and published in 1765; but 
Miiller has referred it to Z, nitidus. Judging from the 
description and figure given by Gould (in the ' Inverte- 
brata of Massachusetts,^ p. 183, f. Ill) of his Helix 
electrina, I cannot agree with L. Pfeiffer in considering 
that species identical with the present, either as regards 
form or sculpture; and the habits of each species are 
quite different. 
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5. Z. badia'tulus*. Alder. 

HeUx radiahda. Aid. Cat. Korthumb. MolL p. la Z. radieihthm,¥. kK. 
iy. p. 38, pL cxxi. f. 1. 

Body dark homcolonr : tentacle nearly black, the upper 
ones Yeiy slender and the lower pair short : foot exceeding^ 
narrow, pcHnted behind, its aides marked with minute black 
specks. 

Shell compressed, equally convex on both sides, rery thin, 
remarkably glossy, semitransparent, dark homcolour, distinctly 
and beautifiilly marked across the whorls on the upper side by 
strong curved and dose-set striae which reach the suture, the 
under side being also marked, but less distinctly, by similar 
strisB : epidennit thin : whorh 4^, convex, and very little di- 
lated laterally, the last occupying rather less than one-half of 
the shell : spire slightly raised : stttwre moderately deep : mouih 
nearly round, sometimes thickened inside by a broad but slight 
white rib : outer lip scarcely oblique : un^ilieiu narrow, but 
rather deep, disclosing all the internal spire. L. 0*075. B. 0*15. 

Var. viridescenti-alha. Shell greenish- white. 

Habitat: Under stones^ logs of wood, dead leaves, 
and moss in woods, from the Moray Firth district to 
Dorset. The variety is from Shropshire, Co. Cork, and 
Co. Tyrone (J.G.J.) ; Belfast (Thompson). This species 
is one of our upper tertiary fossils. Malm has recorded 
it as a Swedish shell, Scholtz as Silesian, Moquin-Tan- 
don and others from different parts of France, Stabile 
from Lugano, and myself from the Lower Harz and 
Switzerland. 

This little moUusk is less shy and inactive than Z. 
parus, and usually frequents moister places. It re- 
sembles that species in the size and form of the shell ; 
but the peculiar sculpture, more glossy appearance, and 
narrower umbilicus of the present species will easily 
serve to distinguish it from Z, purtis. 

* Slightly rayed. 
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It is the Helix nitidula, var. fi, of Drapamaud^ as well 
as the H. nitidosa of F^russac and H. striatula of Oray ; 
but both these latter names were unaccompanied by de- 
scriptions. The H. striatula of Linne, Miiller, and Olivi 
are different from that of Dr. Oray and &om each other. 

6. Z. ni'tidus*, Miiller. 

Heiix nitida^ Miill. Verm. Hist, pt iL p. 32. Z. nitidus, F. & H. iv. p. 30, 
pi. cxx. f. 4,7. 

Body strongly truncate in fix)nt, bluish-black or dark- 
brown, covered with large round flat tubercles which are in- 
terspersed with a few minute milk-white specks : snout small, 
short, broad, and tumid : tentacles rather thick and short ; 
bulbs globular: foot obtusely rounded in front, narrow and 
somewhat keeled behind. 

Shell semiglobular, much more convex above than below, 
not very thin, but glossy and semitransparent, chocolate- 
brown, marked transversely by numerous curved striae which 
are stronger and puckered towards the suture, and very finely 
granulated under the microscope: epidermis rather thin: 
whorls 5, convex, the last occupying about one-half of the 
shell : spire somewhat prominent, with a blunt point : suture 
deep : mouth round, except where the penultimate whorl con- 
tracts it : outer lip rather obliquely set, thin, and reflected near 
the pillar : umbilicus narrow, but deep, exposing all the interior 
of the spire. L. 0*1. B. 0*275. 

Var. albida. Shell white or colourless. 

Habitat : Under loose stones and decayed wood, as 
well as at the roots of grass and on mud in bogs and 
moist places, from the North of Scotland to Guernsey. 
Specimens of the variety were found by Mr. Choules 
among the rejectamenta of the Thames at Richmond. 
Although dead shells, they have not become bleached 
by exposure to the sun. A monstrosity also sometimes 
occurs, in which the whorls are slightly disunited, as in 

• Qlomy, 
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Z. aUiarius. This species is one of our upper tertiary ' 
fossils. Its foreign range extends from the North (^ j 
Russia to Coraica and Algeria, through all the luter- f 
mediate countries. 

Nothing apijcars to be known as to the habits of thi* 1 
snail, except that it is, iike its congeners, of an inactive i 
or sluggish nature and that it forms a slight epiphragm 
during the heat of summer. 

The shell differs from that of Z. radialuiua (which it 1 
somewhat resembles) in its much larger size, more pro- J 
minent spire, the last whorl not being so large in propor- ] 
tiou, and the strise being very much slighter. 

Omelin made one of his usual blnnders iu changing ' 
the name which Miiller gave this species to tiUena ; and 
Draparnaud, apparently without any reason, substituted 
in his ' Histoire ' a new name {Ivdda) for the correct 
one which he had previously given in his ' Tableau/ 

7. Z. kcata'tcs*, Bean. 



BoDT lead-coloured (Alder). 

Shsli. compressed, more convex on the upper than the 
lower side, glossy, Mmitransparent, light-brown or tawny, 
strongly and deeply striate in the line of growth : epidermit 
rather thin : whorU 5-^, convex and nearly cylindrical, the last 
occupying not much more than one-third of the shell : tpirt 
slightly prominent \ »utwe very deep : month round, except 
' where it is interrupted by the penultunat« whorl, somewhat 
oomprcssed below : ovitr Up as in the last species : umbiliau 
broad and deep, exposing all the internal spire. L. 0-08S. 
B. 0-226. 

Vor. vitrina. Shell greenish -white, transparent. Setix vi- 
Irina, F4t. TbU. Syst. p. 45. H. virvfvla, Monke, Syn. MolL 
p. 20. 

* Htdlowed^out. 
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Habitat : Under fallen trees and among dead leaves 
and moss in shady woods. The tract of country over 
which it is diffused comprises the South and South-west 
of Scotland, North of England, West and South of 
Ireland, North and South Wales, Isle of Wight, and 
Cornwall ; but it is a local species. The variety is from 
South Wales, Cork, and Connemara. 

This species has been considered peculiar to Great 
Britain, and to be the only land-shell which does not 
inhabit any other part of the world ; but I have reason to 
believe that the greenish- white variety is the Helix vi- 
trina of F^russac, as well as the H. viridula of Menke, H. 
petronella of Charpentier, and probably also the H. clara 
of Held. In the ' Malakozoologische Blatter ' for 1858 
will be found a critical dissertation by Von Wallenberg on 
the Helix viridula of Menke compared with Z.ptims, in 
which the author showed that these were quite different 
species ; and I can answer for the identity of Z. exca^ 
vatus var. vitrina (or viridula) with the HpetroneUa of 
Charpentier, having found specimens of the latter on the 
Gomer glacier in Switzerland at a height of about 7000 
feet above the sea-level, and afterwards compared them 
with the types in Charpentier's collection at Devens 
while I was on a visit to that eminent naturalist. In a 
letter which is now before me from the late M. Char- 
pentier, dated 28th August, 1854, he says the H. rt- 
trina of Ferussac (but not that of Wagner, which is a 
Brazilian species) is identical with his own H petronella, 
and that it is very different from H radiatula, with which 
it has only a slight relation in respect of the strise. Fe- 
russac did not give any description of his species. Instead 
therefore of the present species being exclusively British, 
it likewise appears to inhabit Lapland, Finland, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. The publications of Alder and 





Meiikc liaWng becii made in the same year, I trust I may 
be paitloiird in indulging a patriotic feeling and gi^g 
the precedence to my own countryman, especially aa the 
name proposed by Meiike designates a variety and not 
the species. 

It difl'erfi from its nearest ally, Z. nitidus, in ita less 
prominent spire, more compact whoris, much stronger 
stria;, deeper suture, and more open umbilicus. 

8. Z. ckvstal'linus*, Muller, 

2. crgtt^Imvt, F. ft H. 

Body clcnr juoyicli -white, nearly trenspttrent: tentneln rather 
short; upperpoir ebony-black, coloured by the retractornerve; 
lower pair grey : ^t narrow, pointed behind, whitish. 

S&KLL depressed, more convex below than above, thin, very 
glossy and iridescent, transparent, greenish -white or hyaline 
like glass, very finely and closely striate transversely, espe~ 
daily towards the suture : epidermis very thin ; whorls 4J~5, 
rather convex, but compressed outwards, increasing giadmilly 
in size : spire not much raised ; suture slight, but distinct : 
mouth semilnnar, sometimea strengthened inside by a slight 
rib, which is seen through the shell : outer lip obhquely set, 
very thin : um&i7tcus narrow and only exposing a small part 
of the penultimate whorl. L. 0-06fi. B. 0125. 

Var. complanata. Shell nearly flat on both sides ; the last 
whorl proportionally larger than the others. 

Habitat : Under atones and decayed pieces of wood, 
as well as among dead leaves and moas, in woods and 
shady places, from the Moray Firth district to Guernsey. 
The variety was found by me in Leigh Woods near Bristol. 
This species is one of our upper tertiary fossils. Its 
foreign distribution ia very extensive, and ranges from 
Finland to Algeria and Sicily, aa well as to Madeira and 
the Azores. 

• likeciTataL 
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This exquisite little shell was first noticed as British 
by Dr. Gray in the ' Medical Repository ' for 1821. 



B. Shell conical, having a slight depression and perforation 

instead of an umbilicus. 

9. Z. ful'vus *, Miiller. 

Hdix fulrn, MiiU. Verm. Hift. pt ii. p. 56; F. & H. ir. p. 75, pL oxriii. 

f.8, 9. 

Body dark-grey or slate-colour, with very fine black specks : 
tentacles very long; bulbs globular: foot rounded in front, 
pointed and keeled behind, having some scattered milk-white 
specks on the solo or under part. 

SuELL pyramidal, thin, glossy and semitransparent, horn- 
colour or tawny, finely but irregularly striate in the line of 
growth, and marked spirally with close microscopical lines, 
which are more distinct and regular at the base : epidermis 
very thin : whorls 5^, cylindrical, increasing gradually in size : 
peripliery obtusely keeled : spire very prominent, but blunt : 
suture deep : mouth semilunar, compressed and narrow : ouUr 
lip curved, but not oblique, reflected on the pillar : umbilicus 
consisting of a slight indentation, with sometimes a small hole. 
L. O'l. B. 0-1. 

Var. Mortoni, Shell of a paler colour, with the spire more 
depressed and peripheral keel sharper. Helix Mortoni^ Je£fr. 
in Linn. Trans, zvi. p. 332. 

Habitat : Under decayed wood, leaves, and stones in 
shady woods and marshy places, from the Moray Firth 
district to the South of England, as well as all over Ire- 
land. Specimens collected in dry situations are much 
larger than those which are found in wet moss. The 
variety is from Somerset and North Hants. This species 
is one of our upper tertiary fossils. Its foreign range 
extends from Siberia to Sicily, as well as to the Azores. 
According to Philippi, it is the same species as the Helix 

* Tawn J. 
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Ckeraina of Say, which inhabits Georgia and a consider* 
able tract of North America. 

It ia the Helix Trochi/ortnis of Montagu. In all 
probabihty the adult specimen from which Muller de- 
scribed his Helix fulva was the H. edenlula of Draparnaud 
or the H. bidens of Chemnitz, both of which have a white 
keel and lip, as noticed by Miiller in his description. 
The last -mentioned species is Scandina\Tan as well as 
French, and is closely allied to H, eiieiiluUt. In the 
present species neither the keel nor lip ia white. 

This species forms a passage to the next genus. Helix. 



Gemis IV. HE'LIX* Liunc. PI. VI. f. 10, 11. 

Body rather long, always capable of being contained within 
the shell: mantle thick, slightly cloven on the under aide: 
tentadtt 4, cylindrical, more or less swollen or bolbons at the 
tips : fool in most species broad. 

Shell conical, not very glossy : gpire usoaUy produced, rarely 
depressed or flat : mouth forming an obhque segment of a circle, 
which differs in size according to the degree in which it is in- 
tersected by the penultimate whorl : outer lip sometimea thin, 
but more frequently strengthened by an internal rib or re- 
flected, in some cases frimished with tooth-like tubercles 
which contract the mouth : umhUieuM usually distinct and more 
or less open, but in a few species quite closed or wanting, ex- 
cept in the young state. 

This genus comprises all the true Snails. They are 
for the most part vegetarians ; but they occasionally show 
a preference to animal food, both raw and cooked — being, 
like Man, omnivorous. Every wood, hedge-bank, old 
wall, field, and garden yields some kinds; while others 
frequent mountains, water-sides, open plains, and sand- 
downs near the sea. Most of them prefer shade and 

■ A ooil. 
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moisture; but some delight to bask in the smi's rays, 
and protect their soft and tender bodies from the heat 
by forming an epiphragm or film that covers the mouth 
of the shell. They would soon perish if the secretion 
of slime were checked. Their habits arc nocturnal or 
crepuscular; and they are seldom met with crawling 
about in the daytime, unless in wet weather or after a 
heavy shower of rain. Before the sun has fully risen 
they retire to their lurking-places and hasten to conceal 
themselves under stones or logs of wood, among dead 
leaves, at the roots of grass, in the bark of trees, or in 
the chinks and crevices of rocks and walls. Some of 
them, which have no such place of shelter to resort to, 
attach themselves to the stalks of grass or leaves of trees 
and other herbage, by means of a secretion like that of 
which the epiphragm is formed. During the pairing- 
season they are Aimished with crystalline darts which 
they shoot at each other, after preliminary coquettings^ 
increasing this mutual excitement by long-continued 
caresses with their horns. These curious love-weapons 
have been observed sticking in the bodies of snails after 
such conflicts. They are contained in a special pouch 
or receptacle ready for use, and are peculiar to the pre- 
sent genus. Their shape varies according to the species. 
In some species each individual has only one of these 
missiles, in others two; and a few species have none 
at all. The eggs of the Helices, which are usually roimd 
and imited in a cluster, are laid underground, in short 
and slanting galleries which the mother snail excavates 
in the moist or loose earth with her foot. The tentacles 
of these, as well as of all other land-snails, are with- 
drawn in the same manner as the fingers of a glove 
turned inside out. 
The present genus, as restricted by some conchologists. 
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only oompriseB ihoie species whicli are more or I 
globular and haye usually a semilunar mouth. But the 
line of demarcation seems to haye been drawn dose 
enough when it excluded those species having turreted 
shellSy such as the BuUmi, which only differ firom some 
of the HeliceM in the spire being a little more produced* 
The number of British Helices is not sufficiently large 
to justify the artificial separation, by some conchologists, 
of a few species which haye a depressed spire and a 
more or less complete peristome, under the generic 
titles of CarocoUa or Chilotrema, and 2!wrama or Am^ 
plexui otherwise Vailoma. 

Three species of Helix appear to have lived in this 
country during the glacial era; but they have since 
become extinct, or at any rate have not been noticed by 
any writer on British Conchology, although they are all 
of a tolerably large size. Their shells are found in the 
upper tertiary beds of our Eastern counties. They have 
survived and still exist in the northern and temperate 
parts of Europe. One of these species is the H. ruderaia 
of Studer, which ranges from Siberia and Lapland to the 
alpine districts of France and Switzerland. Another is 
the H. incamata of Miiller, which does not seem to 
extend quite so far north, but inhabits Sweden, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and Lugano. Mr. Daniel informs 
me that he has found it in the Loess at Baden. The 
third species is the H.Jruticum of Miiller, which is found 
living in every part of the European continent between 
Finland and Switzerland, and (according to Gerstfeldt) 
also inhabits Siberia and the Amoor territory. Mr. 
Searles Wood has recorded this last species as a pliocene 
fossil in consequence of his ha^g found an imperfect 
specimen at Stutton; and I lately detected it in the 
lacustrine bed at Mimdesley. 



A-'t^N-' 
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A. Shell globosely conic : outer lip sometimes thickened : 

umbilicus small or indistinct. 

1. Helix lamella' ta*, Jeffreys. 

H. lameUata, Je£Qr.in Linn. Trans., zvi. p. 333 ; F. & H. iv. p.73, pi. cxrii. 
f. 8, 9. 

Body whitish ; back and head bluish-grey (A. Miiller). 

Shell pyramidal, thin, of a silky appearance and lustre, 
yellowish-homcolour or tawny, closely and regularly striate 
or plaited in the line of growth, with similar but much finer 
striffi in the interstices: epidermis rather thick: whorls 6, 
cylindrical and compact, increasing gradually in size: spire 
rather compressed and blunt : suture deep : mouth semilunar : 
outer lip thm, slightly reflected on the pillar : umhilums narrow, 
but very deep. L. 008. B. 0-09. 

Habitat : Among dead leaves (especially those of the 
holly) in woods in the northern counties of England^ 
Anglesea, the North and West of Scotland^ and throughout 
the greater part of Ireland. It also occurs as a fossil in 
our upper tertiary beds at Copford. Dr. A. Miiller has 
found it near Kiel and on the Isle of Bugen in Holstein^ 
and Lilljeborg afterwards discovered it in Sweden ; but 
it does not appear to have been noticed elsewhere on the 
Continent. 

The plaits on the surface of the shell are membranous 
and form part of the epidermis. Further particulars of 
the animal are desirable. I unfortunately neglected the 
opportunity of making a note of it. 

This species is the H. Scarburgensis of Alder (from 
Beanos MS.) and the H, seminulum of Rossmassler. 

* Covered with small platee. 
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2. H. aculea'ta*j Miiller. 



Boor rounded In front and graduaUy narrowing behind, 
groyisli-alateeolowr or light-brown : tenliieles long, thick, and 
nearly cylindrical; upper onus covered with minutfi black 
specks : foot slender. 

Shell globosely-pyramidal, rather thin, not glossy, horn- 
colour or light-brown, marked transversely by about 30 plaits 
of the epidermis, which rise in the middle of each whorl t-) a 
sharp thom-like point, aa well aa by smaller intermedial© 
folds, and striate spirally by close-set microscopic lines ; 
tpidermis thick; wkorU 4— 4J, conTei, gradually increasing in 
size ; periphery slightly and obtusely keeled ; spire somewhat 
oomprcHsed and blunt: tHture deep: mouth rather large an<] 
formiag a deep arch : mUtr lip thickened with a white rib 
and reflected in adult specimens : umbilicus narrow and small. 
L. O'l. B. 0-1. 

Yar. alhida. Shell of a whitish colour. 

Habitat : Among dead leaves and moss in woods, 
fix>m Aberdeenshire to the Channel Isles. Variety from 
Bath (Clark) . This species is one of our upper tertiary 
fossils. Its foreign distribution extends from Finland 
to Italy, and even to the Azores, 

The animal walks with its sbell erect, carrying it in 
the most gracefol manner. I have observed it feeding 
on the JuTigermannia phUyphytla. Mr. Daniel informs 
me that in Germany it travels high up into trees, par- 
ticularly the alder, and that in the autumn it uses the 
falling leaves as a locomotive to reach the ground. The 
shell is an exquisitely beautiful object, especially when 
it is fresh and encircled with its coronet of spines. This 
character alone will serve to distinguish it from any 
other British species of Helix, 

It is the H. tpinaiota of Montagu. 
• FrieUy. 
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8. H. poma'tia*, Linn£. 

H. pomatia, linxi. Syst. Nat ed. xii. p. 1244 ; P. &H. iv. p. 46, pL cxvi f. 2. 

BoDT obtusely rounded in front and narrowing behind to a 
rather fine point, yellowish-grey, with sometimes a brownish 
tinge, covered all oyer with large oval tubercles or granulations, 
which are of a yellow colour with greyish interstices : mantU 
furnished on its upper part with three fleshy and prominent 
lobes: tentacles very long and nearly cylindrical; terminal 
bulbs on the upper pair small and globular: foot large and 
broad, rounded in front and obtusely pointed behind. 

Shell globular, thick and strong, opaque, of rather a duU 
aspect, yellowish-white, with spiral bands of brown, which lat- 
ter colour is more or less difPused over the surface ; these bands 
are four or five in number on the last or body whorl, and are 
sometimes confluent, and there are generally two or three (but 
occasionally only one) on the penultimate whorl ; the sur&ce is 
also marked by numerous but irregular lines of growth and very 
fine spiral or longitudinal striae : epidermis rather thick : whorls 
4| or 5, extremely convex, the last occupying about two-thirds 
of the shell : spire short and ending in a rather blunt point : 
suture not very deep, but distinct : mouth nearly round, slightly 
contracted and angulated above by the projection of the pen- 
ultimate whorl : outer lip thick, reflected over the umbiUcus, 
margined inside with reddish-brown : inner lip spread over 
the columella and scarcely distinguishable : undnlicus narrow 
and small. L. 1*75. B. 1-75. 

Yar. albida. Shell whitish or colourless. 

Habitat: Woods^ hedgebanks^ and uncultivated places 
in Surrey, Hertford, Kent, Oxon, Wilts, and Gloucester- 
shire. The variety has been found by Mr. Brewer near 
Reigate. There was at one time a popular notion that 
it had been introduced into this country by the Bomans^ 
because it is found near several ancient encampments ; 
but there does not appear to be any other foundation 
for this idea. The H. pomatia has not been found at 
Wroxeter or York, or in many other parts of England 

* Operoulated. 

i5 
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and Wales where the Romans built cities or had im- 
portant military stations; and in all probability this 
kind of snail was not known to them^ as another species 
{H. lucorum) takes its place in Central Italy. There is 
no better reason for the mmonr which is mentioned fay 
Montagu^ that it was imported from Italy about tl^ 
middle of the 16th century, either as an article of food 
or for medicinal purposes, and turned out in Surrey fay 
a Mr. Howard at Albury. It was well known to lister, 
who wrote in 1678, as the largest of our native snails ; 
and in all probability it is equally indigenous with H. 
atpersa at the common garden-snail. Neither of these 
species has been found in any recognized stratum of the 
upper tertiary formation in this country. The foreign 
distribution of H. pamaiia extends from Finland (Nor- 
denskiold and Nylander) to Lombardy (Villa) ; but it does 
not appear to have been found in the South of France. 

This large snail makes a common and rather a 
favourite dish in the North of France and some parts of 
Switzerland ; and Lister gave a recipe for dressing and 
cooking it in this country. It is furnished with a 
peculiar mouth-piece, by means of which it eflFectually 
keeps out the cold and wet while it is hibernating. 
This covering is not like an operculum, forming part of 
the animal, but consists of a solid, calcareous and slightly 
convex plate, which exactly fits the aperture of the shell. 
It is secreted and formed by the mantle ; and after it 
has served the purpose for which it was made it is thrust 
aside, and may be found Ijdng on the ground on the 
return of spring and genial weather. The snail repairs 
its shell, when broken, in a more substantial manner than 
other kinds, on accoimt of the superabundance of its 
calcareous secretion ; and it can for that purpose with- 
draw its mantle far into the interior of the spire, so as to 
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reach almost the summit. Owing to its large size and 
the consistency of its body^ it has been from an early 
period a favourite study of comparative anatomists. 
Lister, Cuvier, and others have published full details of its 
internal organization. But the most interesting account 
of its physiology and habits is contained in a memoir by 
M. Oaspard, which will be found in the 'Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles ;' and an excellent abstract of it, 
with notes by Professor Bell, appeared in the 1st volume 
of the ' Zoological Journal.' Space will not admit of its 
being reproduced here ; but I will briefly mention the 
more salient points of this excellent memoir. M. Gras- 
pard says that when the period of hibernating has arrived 
these snails become indolent, lose their appetite, and 
associate together. Each snail then excavates with its 
large and muscular foot a hole in the ground, just large 
enough to contain the shell ; this it roofis in and lines 
with earth and dead leaves, making with its slime a kind 
of mortar, and smoothing over the inner surface of its 
winter domicile. Having accomplished this, it closes 
the mouth of the shell with a thick calcareous lid, the 
substance of which, when first poured out from the edges 
of the mantle, resembles liquid plaster of Paris. It 
then withdraws its body £Eur into the interior of the shell, 
covering, as it retires, the empty space with several layers 
in succession of a fine membrane or film, in order the 
more completely to exclude the cold air. In this snug 
receptacle it remains in a torpid state until the return of 
spring, all animal functions being in the mean time sus- 
pended. It then loosens and casts aside its winter bands 
and resumes its former life. In the genial month of 
May, these snails unite for propagation, and in June they 
commence laying their eggs, usually producing only a 
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single brood in the year. The cgga are about the sise 
of a small pea, and miich resemble iu colour and con- 
sistency the berries of the mifitletoe. They are laid in a 
kind of uest, which the mother snail makes in the loose 
earth, in order to protect them from wet and the heat of 
the sun. No incubation is necessary, and they are left 
to the care of nature. The young are developed at the 
end of from twenty-one to forty-fire days, according to , 
the season and state of the temperature. The little snail, . 
when it is first excluded, lives oiJy on the pellicle of the 
egg, the whole of which is eaten by it. This pronsion ' 
is similar or analogous to that which is appropriated to ' 
the young of land vertebrate animals. The experimenta ' 
made by M. Gaspard with respect to the function of 
those o^^ans ia snails which are called " eyes," led him 
to conclude that these moUusks are totally devoid of 
sight and are quite insensible to light, that they do 
Dot perceive an obstacle placed in their way until they 
touch it, and that, after being deprived of their horns 
which support the so-called eyes, they guide themselves 
as surely as before. It may be observed that this 
absence of sight and apparent insensibility to light are 
quite consistent with the nocturnal habits of snails. 
Perhaps the deficiency of this sense is supplied by the ex- 
cessive susceptibility of the skin to outward impressions. 
M. Gaspard remarks that he found iu these pretended 
optical bodies, or " eyes," nothing more than the organs 
of an exquisite sense of touch, arising from a large nerve 
vhicb runs through the tentacles and is expanded over 
their extremities. He also denies the existence of any 
sense of hearing or smell in these mollusks ; but this 
Utter statement does not appear to agree with the ob- 
■ervatioD of subsequent writers. 
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This is sometimes called the '' Apple-snail/^ which is 
an appropriate name as regards its shape ; but the word 
^^pamatia " is derived from tt&ijm an operculum^ and not 
firom pomum an apple. Pliny and Dioscorides applied 
the same name to it^ and for a similar reason. 

6. Shell globose : outer lip reflected : umhUieuM wanting^ ex- 
cept in the young. 

4. H. asper'sa*, Miiller. 

H. aapena^ Mtill. Venn. Hiit pt ii. p. 59 ; F. & H. iv. p. 44, pL cxri 1 1. 

BoDT oblong, narrow and rounded in front, pointed behind, 
dark-brown or dirty-grey, mottled with mOk-white specks, 
coarsely and strongly granulated : terUacUa long and slender, 
considerably diverging from each other, brown ; bulbs small : 
foot broad, rounded in front and finely pointed behind, having 
a narrowish border of yellow, and transversely wrinkled. 

Shell globular, rather solid, opaque, not glossy, yeUowish, 
with spiral dark-reddish-brown bands ; these bands are often 
five in number on the last whorl and throe on the preceding one, 
but some of them are frequently confluent, and they are always 
more or less interrupted by transverse and zigzag streaks of 
white ; the sculpture consists of numerous pit-marks, which 
probably correspond with the tubercles of the mantle, as well 
as of very fine, but indistinct, spiral strise, giving the surface 
a shagreened appearance : epidermis rather thick : whorls 4|, 
convex, the last occupying about two-thirds of the shell : spire 
short and ending in a blunt point : suture rather oblique, well 
defined but not deep : mouth obliquely roundish-oval, obtusely 
angulated above : outer lip rather thin, white and considerably 
reflected, much incurved towards the columella : tnrur lip ex- 
tremely thin and spread on the columella : umbilicus slightly 
perceptible in the young, but afterwards covered by a fold and 
thickening of the pillar lip. L. 1*4. B. 1*4. 

Var. 1. albo-faseiata. Shell reddish-brown, with a single 
white band. 

Var. 2. exalbida, Menke. Shell yellowish or whitish. 

Yar. 3. conoidea, Picard. Shell smaller, more conical, and 
thinner : mouth smaller. 

* Befprinkled. 
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Var. 4. tenuU. Shell dn-arfpd, extrocioly thin, and nearly 
transparent; bands reddish-brown. 

Habitat : Woods and gardens (especially the latter), 
from the Moray Firth district to the Channel Isles. I 
have not found it so fai^north as Zetland. Vara. 1 and 2 
are rather local, but not uncommon. Mr. Bridginan 
has found the latter under hornbeam hedges near Nor- 
wich. Var. 3. Sand-hills and cliffs on the sea-side. 
Var. 4, Downs on the south coast of Guernsey. The 
dwarf size and extremely thin texture of this last variety 
are probably owing to the absence of calcareous material 
in the soil where it is found. Monstrosities sometimes, 
but rarely, occur in which the spire is reversed, or the 
whorls are more or less disjoined, in some cases so 
much 80 that the shell resembles a ram's-hom. The 
late M. D'Orbigny showed me a colony of the reversed 
monstrosity in his garden at Rochelle. Mr. Bridgman 
succeeded in rearing a young specimen of the same 
monstrosity and bringing it to maturity by feeding it on 
cabbage and lettuce leaves. This species has been found 
in the peat-bed at Newbury, but has not been noticed 
as an upper tertiary fossil. It does not appear to inhabit 
the North of Europe nor Germany (although C. Pfeiffer 
has noticed it as found in gardens there) ; but its range 
extends southward from France to Sicily, as well as to 
Spain, Algeria, and the Azores. It seems to take the 
place of H. pomalia in some parts of Europe. 

Lister says that, having put one of these snails and a 
lAmax ater together in the same vessel, he found the 
next day that the slug had been killed and half-eaten by 
its companion; and he also remarked that the fluid, 
which exudes so copiously from the body of H. aspersa 
when it is pricked, was used in his time in bleaching 
wax for artistic purposes, as well as in making a firm 
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cement mixed with the white of egg. The latter eco- 
nomical use might now be repeated with success^ but by 
a less cruel operation^ viz. killing and poundings instead 
of pricking the snail^ and straining the fluid. The 
garden-snail is much more prolific than many of its con- 
geners. Bouchard-Chantereaux mentions that he has 
often counted from 100 to 110 eggs which had been 
laid by a single individual. Brard noticed that they are 
very sensible of cold^ and hibernate early^ clustering to- 
gether in the crevices of old walls and trunks of trees^ 
and attached to each other by their membranous epi- 
phragms or winter coverings. They make great havoc 
in kitchen-gardens and spoil the best wall-fruit. There 
is^ however^ some compensation for this mischief: a 
kind of broth is made from them and used as a remedy 
for pulmonary complaints. This kind of snail is occa- 
sionaUy eaten by the French ; but it is not held by them 
in the same estimation as the Apple-snail. Dr. Gray 
says that the glassmen at Newcastle once a year have 
a snail-feast^ and that they generally collect the snails 
themselves in the fields and hedges the Sunday before 
the feast-day. They are supposed to have the power of 
excavating holes in limestone rocks to form their winter 
quarters. The late Dr. Buckland first called the atten- 
tion of geologists to this circumstance ; and M. Bou- 
chard-Chantereaux has lately published^ in the 'Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles' (4* s^rie, p. 197-218), an article 
entitled '^ Observations sur les H^ces saxicaves du Bou- 
lonnais/' which will well repay the trouble of a perusal. 
By way of fiirther illustrating the. habits of our com- 
mon garden-snaU, 1 trust I may be excused in transfer- 
ring to these pages a short poem by Cowper, which ought 
to be known to all conchologists. It is called '^ The 
Snail/' and is as follows : — 
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" To Etaaa, or leaf, or fruit, or wall, 
The Snail tCwhi cloae, nor feare lo tall, 
As if be grew there, Iioiup and all 
Together: 
" Within that hoiuo secure he hitloa. 
When danger immiiiont betidw 
Of Btorm, or other barm be«idu« 

Of wenthor. 
" One but his homa tlie slightest touch. 
Hia self-coUortiiig power is »iich 
He ihriaks iulo his hoiuo witli much 
Diitpiemait. 
" Where'er he dweUs, he dwells alone ; 
Except himself liaa chattels none. 
Well satjifled to be his own 

Whole trcniUfe. 
" !nitli^ hiw niiK lit*, his lifft he lead^ 
Nor partner of hia banquat needi^ 
And, if he meets one, onlj feeds 

The falter. 
" Who aeeka him muat be worse than blind, 
(Ke and hi* bouM are w combined,) 
If, Bnrling it, bs fii'l« tn And 

lU miMer." 

This common species received from PettDant in 1766 
the appropriate name of Helix horiensia ; but in con- 
eeqaence of that name having been applied by Miiller, 
although nearly eight years afterwards, to a different 
species or a supposed species, the present name has been 
adopted by nearly all conchulogists. The H. grisea of 
Linne, to which this species has been referred by some 
authors, is stated to inhabit Sweden, which is not the 
case with H. a»perta. 

The H. tq>€rta of Bom can hardly be considered a 
British shell, — the sole ground for supposing it to be a 
native of this country being the discovery by the late 
Pn^asor E. Forbes in 1839 of a dead specimen in a 
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cart-track in Ouemsey. Dr. Lukis^ who was at that 
time and is stiU a resident there, informs me that he has 
frequently searched in vain for this remarkable shell; 
and I have accompanied him in one of these excursions. 
Its shape is not much unlike that of the variety tenuis of 
H. aspersa, which is common in Guernsey and is fre- 
quently bandless and without coloured markings. H, 
aperta is not found anywhere in France, except in the 
extreme South ; it is also a native of Italy. It is the 
H. Naticoides of Drapamaud. This snail is said to 
feed on vine-leaves; and it ranks with the ortolan in 
gastronomic celebrity. Forbes's specimen might possibly 
have been imported and dropped by some French sailori 
who had feasted on its contents. This specimen, how- 
ever, is not to be found in the British Museum, where it 
was said to have been deposited by the discoverer ; and 
Dr. Baird (who has the charge of this department) in- 
forms me that he has never seen it, although be has 
made inquiries and searched more than once for it. 



5. H. nemora'lis*, Linn€. 

H. nemoraiis, Linii. Svst. Nat ed. xii. p. 1247 ; F. & H. iv. p. 53, pi. cxr. 
f.1-4. 

Body dark brown, tinged with yellow, and covered with very 
small and close-set round tubercles : mantle of a greenish hue, 
marked with yellowish specks: tentacles of a darker colour, 
very long and rather slender ; bulbs globular : foot angular in 
front, gradually narrowing and pointed behind. 

Shell globular, depressed below, rather solid and nearly 
opaque, moderately glossy, yellow, brown, pink, white, and of 
various other colours and shades, with from 1 to 5 spiral 
bands, which are usually brown, rarely white, and occasionally 
confluent or interrupted ; the sculpture consists of close, but 
irregular, lines of growth and minute spiral undulating stris : 

* Inhabiting groTes. 
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epidermis rather thin ; whorls 5J, conrex, the last occopvinj 
about three-fifths of the shell : xpire short and tending in k 
blunt point ; tulure slight : mouth obliquely and dueply crea- 
cent-shaped : oulrr Up thick, reflected and strengthened bv a 
strong internal rib, much in.flect<?d above, slightly angiilBr 
beneath, where it makes an obnipt bend towards the colu- 
mella ; colour of the lip. rib, and columella reddish-brown! 
inner Up consisting of a slight reddish-bromi layer : umJAUeva 
open and narrow in the young, but afterwards covered and 
quite dosed. L. 0-65. B. 00. 

Yar. I. horte»»». Shell smaller and more globular: moaVt 
white-lipped, and rib of the same colour ; inner Up exEOsaivoly 
thin and coloured or banded like the rest of the shell. H. }ior~ 
tensit, Uiill. Yerm. Hist. pt. ii. p. 52, 

Yar. 2. hijhri'la. Shell of the same site as the fir^t variety, 
but not quite so globular : mouth and rib of a pink or Vivtu- 
colour. JJ.h;ihri(ln, Poiret, Coq, Aisne, p. 71. 

Yar. 3. major, F^ruarac. Shell much larger and rather more 
depressed thui usual. 

Yar. 4. minor. Shell dwarfed, of the same shape and colour 
as the first variety. 

Habitat : Woods, hedges, gardens, and similar Bitu> 
ations everywhere ; and it is one of our upper tertiary 
fossils. Var. 1. Nearly equally diffused and common. 
Var. 2. More local, but not rare. Var. 3. Sand-hills and 
downs ; remarkably lai^e on the rocky Isle of Arran, 
Co. Galway (Barlee). Var. 4. Zetland {Barlee) ; Loch 
Carron, Ross-shire (J. G. J.). This last is analogous to 
the dwarf variety alpestris of H. arbuatorum. A re- 
versed, as well as a scalariform, monstrosity sometimes 
occurs; but they are very rare. This abundant, but 
pretty, shell ranges from Norway to Sicily; and the 
variety horlentU is described by Gould as North Ameri- 
can, although he was strongly of opinion that it had been 
imported and become to a certain extent acclimatized. 

This kiud of snail is said to be eaten in France ; but I 
believe such an experiment has not been tried in this 
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country. Lister sajs that thmshes are very fond of 
them, and^ in order to eat them^ pierce the upper part of 
the shells with their beaks. He also remarks that they are 
more hardy than other snails and are the first to make 
their appearance when spring returns. Mr. Whiteaves 
has observed that they are often destroyed by ants. 
Miiller relates that he had detected a young lizardj 
which he had confined together with a live H, nemoralia 
in a box^ entering the shell and eating the snail. They 
appear to be fond, in their turn, of animal food. Mr. 
James Sowerby mentioned, in the ' Zoological Journal/ 
the case of a pet specimen of this kind of snail which 
preferred roast mutton to lettuce-leaves. All the snails 
are omnivorous ; but they seldom have the opportunity 
of feasting upon cooked meat. 

The variety of colour, as well as the number and 
arrangement of the bands and markings in this common 
shell are almost infinite. Albin Gras has enumerated 
no less than 198 varieties of the typical form alone, and 
Moquin-Tandon has distinguished 46 more of the form 
called hortensis. The colour of the animal also varies 
nearly as much as that of the shell. 

A great controversy has long raged between con- 
chologists, as to whether the two forms called nemoralia 
and hortensis are distinct species. Linn€ united them ; 
Miiller separated them. In modem times, Forbes and 
Hanley agree with the former, and Dr. Gray with the 
latter. Mr. Norman contends stoutly that they are not 
the same species; and his principal reason is that H. 
nemoralis invariably, but H, hortensis never, has a cal- 
careous, and frequently coloured, deposit on the colu- 
mella. He has referred, in the ' Zoologist,' to " a school- 
boy's amusement in Southey's days,'' in backing his 
^' black-mouths " {nemoralis) against any number of 
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" white-moaths^' {hortensia) ; and he offered to give odds 
of ten to one in favour of the fonner. The variety Ay ftridld 
aeems^ howeveri to connect the two above-mentioned 
forma, ao far as concerns their conchological distinc- 
tion; and the only malacdogical character of importance, 
upon which a difference between them can be founded, 
consists in a slight variation of shape in their love-darts. 
With great deference therefore to the opinion of those 
who ruik these forms as separate species, I cannot hdp 
regarding H. nemoraUs as the type, and H, hortensis and 
H. hybrida as local or casual varieties of one and the 
same species. I have never found any two of these forma 
living together; and M. Bouchard-Chantereaux and 
others have made the same remark. 

6. H. arbubto'rum*, Linn^. 

H. arbustorum, Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. xii. p. 1245 ; F. & II. iv. p. 48, pi. cxr. 
f. 5, 6. 

Body lustrous, dark grey or almost black above, and of a 
light slate-colour below, covered with round tubercles : mantle 
marked with a few indistinct milk-white specks: tentacles 
slender, much diverging, glossy and black; bulbs very globular : 
foot narrow and slightly keeled at the tail, with the sides trans- 
versely grooved. 

Shell globular, somewhat compressed below, usually rather 
solid and nearly opaque, glossy, yellowish mottled with brown, 
mostly having a single brown spiral band round the middle of 
each whorl or a litfle above it, closely but coarsely and irre- 
gularly ridged in the line of growth, and very finely striate in 
a spiral direction : epidermis rather thin : whorh 5-6, convex, 
the last occupying about throe- fifths of the shell : spire vary- 
ing in length, but usually depressed and always ending in 
a blunt point : suture rather deep : mouth forming a segment 
of two-thirds of a circle : outer lip thick, white and reflected, 
sometimes strengthened by an internal, but not well-defined 
rib, much inflected above and rounded beneath : inner lip oon- 

* Inhabiting oopees. 
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sistiiig of a mere film which is spread on the colmnella : iim5f • 
Ucu8 very small and oblique, nearly concealed by a fold of the 
outer lip. L. 0-5. B. 0-8. 

Yar. 1 . Jlavescens. Shell yellowish-white, generally without 
any band. 

Tar. 2. major, 8hell larger : spire more depressed. L. 0*7. 
B. 1. 

Yar. 3. alpestris, Ziegler. Shell smaller : spire more raised. 
L. 0-5. B.0-65. 

Yar. 4. fusca, Ferussac. Shell dark-brown, with or with- 
out the band, very thin and semitransparent. 

Habitat : Among alders and in moist and shady 
woods and hedges, as well as occasionally in meadows 
by the side of rivers, from Zetland to Cornwall. It is 
rather a local species, and does not appear to have been 
found in the Channel Isles, probably because the con- 
ditions there are not suitable to it. Yars. 1 & 2 are not 
very uncommon. Var. 3. Hoddesden, Herts, on the 
marshes by the side of the River Lea, the specimens 
being numerous and all of the same form and size 
(Pickering). Such a locality is very remarkable for this 
dwarf variety, which I have taken on the Swiss Alps, in 
the region of perpetual snow. The same variety occurs 
in the upper tertiary beds at Copford. Yar. 4. Lunna, 
East Zetland, where there is no limestone or other cal- 
careous rock. This probably accounts for the extreme 
thinness of the shell. It appears to be the H. picea of 
Ziegler. My cabinet contains a distortion, from Oxford- 
shire, in which the spire is exceedingly raised. This 
species is distributed over the greater part of Europe. 
Yon Wallenberg has recorded it from Lapland; and 
Aradas and Maggiore found it in Sicily. Mr. Lowe has 
included it in his list of Madeiran land-shells. 

Bouchard-Chantereaux says that this snail lays its 
eggs from July to September, and that the yoimg attain 
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their full growtli in fifteen or sixteen months after thef . 
are excluded. Moquiii-Tandon enumerates this as one 
of the eatable kinds, but he adds that it is not mucb 
esteemed. The shell varies cousiderably in size. The 
epiphragm is exceedingly thiu and like silver-paper. 

It was known to Lister, who appropriately called it 
" Cochlea maeulata." Whether it is the species which 
Linn^ described as H. arlntstorum is questionable, as his 
diagnosis (" Testa umbilicata, convcxa, acuminata, aper- 
tura suborbiculari bimarginata, antice eiongata") ia 
scarcely applicable to this species. It is, however, a 
Swedish shell; and the present name has been adopted 
by every author. 

C. Shell conical : moutA famished with an internal rib : 
umliiUva distinct. 

7. H. Cantia'na *, Montagu. 



fioDT yellowish, with a rosy or blush-colour tint in front, 
covered with small and numerous greyish tubercles: mantU 
marked with close-set milk-white specks : tentaelts greyish- 
brown, widely diverging; upper pair rather thick at the base, 
but becoming slender towards the point; bulbs newly spherical: 
foot somewhat truncate in front, ending in a triangular, swollen 
and keeled tail, with close transverse grooves at its sides. 

Shell subglobular, somewhat compressed both above and 
below, rather thin and semitransparent, slightly glossy, yellow- 
ish-white, with ofton a tint of reddish-brown or fawn-colonr, 
especially on the last whorl towards the mouth and on the 
onder aide, and often marked with a white, but indistinct, 
spiral band, which is placed a little above the periphery and 
does not extend much beyond the last half of the body whorl ; 
sculpture consisting of raOier dose, but irregular, curved trans- 
verse strife : epidtrmia thin, covered in young and half-gmwn 
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specimens with short hairs, which are easily rubbed off and 
disappear in the adult : whorls 6-7 , convex, the last occupying 
rather more than one-half of the shell : apire short and ending 
in a blunt point : future rather deep : mouth oblique, forming 
a segment of about three-fifths of a circle, furnished inside 
with a rather thick white rib, which is placed at a little 
distance from the edge : outer Up thin and slightly reflected, 
not much inflected above, rounded beneath, and fol£ng over at 
its junction with the columella : umbilicus small and narrow, 
but rather deep, exposing the whole of the spire. L. 0*4. 
B. 0-7. 

Habitat : Hedges^ wooded banks^ and walls, in the 
home and many of the southern counties of England, as 
well as in Northumberland, Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire, Monmouthshire, and Glamorganshire. 
In the appendix to Welsh and Whitelaw's 'History of 
Dublin,' it is stated to inhabit that neighbourhood ; but 
this locality seems to be doubtful, as subsequent writers 
on Irish Conchology have not confirmed the correctness 
of such statement. It does not appear to range north 
of England ; but it is found in France, Illyria, Italy, 
and Sicily. 

Bouchard-Chantereaux mentions its breeding at so 
early an age that the mouth of its then tender shell is 
often broken at the edge in the course of propagation. 
The eggs are laid in a damp spot. It hibernates from 
November to February, and forms an epiphragm like 
a film of the finest blown glass. 

Lister appears to have indicated^. Cantiana as a large 
variety of H. rvfescens, or a distinct species, which he says 
is found in Kent. It is the H. Carthusiana of Drapar* 
naud, but not the H. Cartusiana of Miiller ; and Donovan 
described it under the name of H. pallida^ which is 
much more appropriate than the one it now bears. The 
present species is very unlike any of those which I have 
above described. 
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.The H. limbata of Drapamaud has been introduced 
into the list of our Mollusca ou the authoritj- of the late 
Mr. G, B. Sowerby, in con8eq\icnce of several specimenB 
luTing been once finind on hedges new HsmprtewL "H 
is about half ^ size q£ the last species, of a leddidi- 
brown cdonr, more conical and strongly stiii^ and h 
has a ytsry oonspicuons white hand ynfrlw-lifig the peri- 
phery. It inhabits the centre and South of France ; and 
Terrer has fbimd it as ftr north as Booen. Poasib^ it 
nuy be rediscovered in this oonntiy and have its claim 
to admisaion aa a British speoiea recognised. 

8. H. CABTirau'NA*, Miiller. 

B. Ciir«M>HiM,UuU.Tenn.mitpt.iip. IS. K Cariht»Uma,V. k'R. 
IT. p. 51, pL dri f. 6, 6. 

BosT rather narrow and much rounded in front, yellow or 
saffron -colour, with a faint tinge of red ; tubercles cloee-set 
and finely, but indistinctly, speckled with brown ; neck marked 
with a short longitudinal black line which commences at the 
base of the upper tentacles : mantle covered with niiQiit« milk- 
white specks : tentacla long ; upper pair very slender ; bulbs 
very small and nearly globular: foot somewhat rounded in 
front and narrowing behind. 

Shbll Hubconic, depressed above, ratter more globular below, 
somewhat solid and nearly opaqne, not very glossy, yellowish- 
white, with a tint of fewn -colour or light- brown, and generally 
marked with a white spiral band, which is placed a little 
above the periphery and does not estend much beyond the 
last half of the body whorl ; sculpture consisting of irregular 
atriffi in die lino of growth, which are stronger towards the 
suture and on the upper whorls, as well aa of faint and in- 
distinct spiral striie, which are only perceptible on the um- 
bilical region and by the aid of a strong magniiying power ; 
besidee this striation, the surface of the lower or body whorl 
is indented by crowded and indistinct pit-marks, giving it a 
shagreened appearance ; epidermii rather thin ; vihorlg G-7, 
oampreesed above and convex beneath, so as to make the 

* From it* hftHng been flnt discorered near a Carthunan Monaateiy. 
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periphery appear slightly keeled; the last occupying about 
half the shell : apire dbiorty but somewhat pointed : mture rather 
deep : mouth of the same shape as in the last species, and simi- 
larly strengthened inside by a broad white rib, which is visible 
on the outside and placed near the opening : outer lip thin and 
very little reflected, except towards the umbilicus, not much 
inflected above : umbilicus very small and narrow, having more 
the character of a perforation, and partly covered by the re- 
flexion of the outer lip. L. 0*275. B. 0*5. 

Yar. rufilahris. Shell smaller, with the inside rib of a 
reddish-brown colour. IT. ruJUabris, JeSr. in Linn. Trans, xvi. 
p. 509. 

Habitat : On grass and herbage in the hollows of 
downs on the Kentish and Sussex coasts; common. 
The variety is found at Lewes and Littlehampton. 
Gerstfeldt^ as well as Middendorff^ has recorded this as 
a Siberian species ; but it does not appear to have been 
noticed in the North of Europe. It inhabits the whole 
of France^ the Rhine district^ South Germany^ Switzer- 
land^ Dalmatian Italy and Greece. MiiUer^ who first 
described this species^ says that he received French 
specimens fix)m Geoffix)y. 

This mollusk is hardy^ and during the heat of the 
day remains attached to stalks of grass and leaves of 
plants by means of a film^ of the same nature as the 
epiphragm^ which it secretes for that purpose. The 
edges of the mouth or outer lip* are thus agglutinated. 
The animal has a singular habit of protruding the whole 
of its foot before any other part of the body when it 
issues from the shell to commence its walk. Its eggs 
are nearly as large as those of H. Cantiana, which has 
nearly three times the bulk of the present species. I 
have never observed any appearance of hairs on the 
shell ; but perhaps none of my specimens are sufficiently 
yoimg to show this character. 
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Dr. Leach says that Mr. Gibbs first diacovered this 
species to be an intiabitant of Britain, in 1814, aud com- 
municated it to Col. Montagu, who named it in his 
MS. "Helix Gibbsii." It is the H. Cartkusianella of 
Drapamaud, who mistook Muller's spcciea for H. Can- 
liana. It differs trom the last-mentioned species In the 
shell being of a much less size, more sohd and nearly 
opaque, and in the spire being more depressed and the 
umbilicus much smaller and more contracted. 

All authors subsequent to Miiller (ift-iththe exception 
of Gmelin and Poiret) have written the specific name 
with an " h," i. e. Carthusiana. The name of the religioaa 
Order is s£ud to have been derived from Cartuse or Char^ 
treuse, a hamlet near the famous Monastery; and in 
Ducange's Glossary the monks arc called " Cartusienses, 
a Cartusiensibus montibus." I therefore think the ori- 
ffnaX spelling of Cartatiana ought to be retained. 

9. H. HCFEs'cxNs *, Pennant. 

. p.l34,pLlmv.tl27i P. AH. it. 

Body yaUowish, grey, or brovn, of varioos d^rees of in- 
tensity, with dark-brown stripes ranning along tfie neck and 
on to the tentacles, rather strongly taberded : tentada of the 
same colonr as the rest of the body; upper pair long and 
slender, lower ones very short ; foot of a lifter colour, some- 
what narrow and slender, but short. 

Shell subconic, compressed above and angularly rounded 
below, rather solid and nearly opaque, scarcely glossy, li^t ash- 
grey with geueroUy a reddish-brown hue, sometimes trans- 
versely streaked with the last colonr, and often marked with 
a white spiral band which encircles the last whorl, finely and 
closely hut irregularly striate transveraelj ; periphery obtusely 
keeled : epidermii not very thin : whork 6-7, depressed above 
and convex beneath, the last occupying rather more than half 
* Of a nddiih ooloor. 
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the shell : apire short and blunt : iuture rather deep : nunUh 
obliqaely semilanar, higher than broad, famished inside with 
a broad white rib, which is distinctly visible outside and placed 
at a little distance from the opening : otUer lip not yery thin, 
slightly reflected, especially towards the umbilicus, shaiply but 
not much inflected aboye : umbilicus narrow, but distinct, ex- 
posing all the interior of the spire. L. 0*3. B. 0*5. 

Var. 1. aUnda, Shell white or colourless. 

Yar. 2. minor. Shell smaller : spire more raised. 

Habitat : Hedges, gardens, shrubberies and suburban 
woods, among nettles, under stones and logs of wood, 
* and in strawberry- and violet-beds, in most parts of 
England from Westmoreland southwards, as well as in 
South Wales and Ireland. The two varieties are not 
uncommon ; and I have a scalariform distortion. It is 
one of our upper tertiary fossils. This species does not 
appear to be known in the North of Europe ; but it is 
common in the North of France and at Heidelbei^, and 
(according to Morelet) it inhabits Algeria. Mr. Lowe 
has enumerated it as a Madeiran species. If F^russac 
is right in referring to it the H. AUenana of Eickx, the 
present species is a native of other parts of Germany. 

H. rufescens was accurately described by Lister, who 
said it was a favourite food of thrushes. Little heaps of 
empty shells, with the spire broken, may often be seen 
in our gardens ; so that the safety of a strawberry crop 
may be partly ensured by encouraging these favourite 
songsters. This little snail never goes out in the daytime, 
unless after a shower of rain. According to Bouchard- 
Chantereaux, it lays from 40 to 50 ^gs, between the 
months of August and October, and the young are 
excluded at the end of fix)m twenty to twenty-five days. 
The shells of these young ones, and even of such as have 
as many as four whorls, are really hispid. This was first 
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iioticed bjr Montaga; Imt aa lie emSmify confimnded 
'A hUpida with the present species in this stage of 
growth^ his statement.that the young of JET. ntfescefu was 
coreied with hairs was discredited. Capt. Brace Hntton 
lias quite satisfied me on this point ; and ihe hairs are 
very easily discerned with a lens of moderate power* 
They are very short and caducous ; Imt the sockets of 
the hainTj or the impressions which are eaused by their 
insertiion into the epidermis^ remain on the surfiioe of 
full-grown specimens^ and may be seen under a micro- 
spqpe. M. Drouet has htely confiimed this fiict of llie * 
young shells being hispid. In some spedmena from 
diffleE!^ Co. Gtolway, the shell is finely striate in a 
tqpiral direction. 

Having had an opportunity of observing in their native 
habitats the H. circinnata, montana, and cmlata of Studer^ 
which appear to belong to one and the same species^ I 
am not inclined to consider them as varieties of H, ru- 
fescens. Their spire is much more depressed and the 
suture deeper than in the present species, I have^ how- 
ever^ no doubt that the H. ff lobelia of Drapamaud^ and 
probably abo the H. clandestina of Hartmann^ are the 
same as our shell. The H. nrfescens of Gmelin and 
Grateloup are very different from this, the former being 
a river shell and the latter an exotic species. 

10. H. concin'na*, Jeffi^ys. 

H. eoncinna, Jeffir. in linn. Trans, xri. p. 336. H. MtpidOy yar. condnnoy 
F. A H. iv. p. 70, pi. crviii. 1 2, 3. 

Body lustrous, reddish-brown, minutely tuberded or gra- 
nulated : tentacles of a lighter colour; upper pair larger and 
more slender than in the next species (H. hispida) ; lower 
ones very short : foot narrow, of a greyish colour on its sides 

and sole. 

• Neat 
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Shell snbconic, compres^d on both sides, rather BoHd for 
its size, but semitransparent, somewhat glossy, light ash-grey, 
with occasionally faint streaks of reddish-brown, giving the 
shell a prettily mottled appearance ; there is also frequently 
on the last whorl a white spiral band like that in iT. rufe9een$; 
the surface also is transvenely striate as in that species : peri" 
phery obtusely and indistinctly keeled : epidermis rather thick, 
sparsely covered with short white hairs, which are easily 
rubbed off : whorls 6-7, compact, rather depressed above and 
slightly convex beneath, the last scarcely occupying one-third 
of the shell : spire short and blunt : suture deep : mouth ob- 
liquely semilunar, considerably higher than broad, furnished 
inside with a sharp white rib, which becomes thicker towards 
the umbilicus and is placed near the opening : outer lip not 
very thin in adult specimens and somewhat reflected : umbi- 
licus rather broad, open and deep. L. 0*2. B. 0*4. 

Var. 1. albida. Shell white. 

Var. 2. minor. Shell smaller ai^d also white : spire more 
depressed than usual. 

Habitat : Under stones among nettles and the Arum 
maculatum, as well as at the roots of grass in moist 
places; generally distributed. Var. 1. With specimens 
of the usual colour. Var. 2. South of Ireland (Dill-* 
wyn) ; Bath (Clark) ; Dover (J. G. J.). The typical 
form occurs not unfrequently in our upper tertiary beds. 
It is not uncommon in many parts of the Continent, 
but it has been probably overlooked and considered a 
variety of H. hispida. The second variety I found at 
Calais^ as well as at Dover. 

Between two and three years after I had described 
this species in the 'Transactions' of the Linuean So- 
ciety^ I had some misgivings as to its being distinct from 
some of the numerous varieties of H. hispida, and I 
expressed this doubt in a Supplement to my Monograph ; 
but as the species I had proposed is aclopted by Conti- 
nental naturalists^ and there is a fair probability that this 
has quite as good a claim to specific distinction as many 
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otim^ r hsire no^ Tetit^^ (Hie aliell* is 

vefer globose^ like that of H. Mtpida^ mi it k moffe 
^kMqr; the mnbilicos is ocmsidefaUly ttiaie open; and 
the bain are moore ecattered and earily ahedL Beaidea 
tiieae differences in the shell, Mr* Smith haa pointed oat 
in the 'Zoologist' (1854, p. 4888) that the animal is 
daiker-coloiiredy and the foot nanower and ten less 
fleshy than in H. kupida, which haa a thick ydlowisl^ 
white foot. From H. nfoieens, with wUdi the present 
species seems to connect J7. kUpida, it differs in the 
diell being mnch smaller j and in the whoils being more 
roonded and compact, flioogh eqaalfy nnmeiomL All 
these three species are fomud togetbeir. Sometimes tiie 
shell of JSr. cancimia exhibits seyeral formaticms in sac- 
cession of the labial rib. 

Beck has referred the H. umbrosa of Partsch to the 
variety minor of the present species ; but, judging from 
Rossmassler's figure, the Austrian shell is much more 
globular. Neither can this be the H. depilata of C. 
Ffeiffer, which he describes as subglobose and having a 
narrow umbilicus. He compares it with H. sericea, and 
not with H. hispida. 

11. H. His'piDA*, Linn€. 

H. kitpida, Linn. Syst Nat. ©cL xii. p. 1244 ; P. & H. iv. p. 68, pi. cxviii. 
f. 1, and (animal) pL G. G. G. f. 1. 

Body greyish-brown or slate-colour, mottled with black ; 
tubercles speckled with milk-white : tentacles rather thick, of 
a somewhat darker colour than the rest of the body : foot 
rounded in front, marked with fine black specks, gradually 
naiTOwing behind to a rather blunt, convex and keeled tail. 

Shell subconic, more convex above than below, rather thin 
and semitransparent, very little glossy ; colour, markings, and 
sculpture the same as in J7. concinna^ but the colour of the 

» BriaUy. 
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present species is nsaally much darker and of a imiforni yel- 
lowish-brown : periphery rounded, and seldom keeled or an- 
gnlated : epidermis thicK, closely covered with short recurved 
white hairs, which are persistent and not easily rubbed off: 
wJwrls 6-7, rounded and moderately convex on both sides, 
the last occupying about one-third of the shell : tpire some- 
what raised, but blunt : siUure deep : maiUh obliquely semi- 
lunar, rather broader than high, sometimes (especmlly in the 
adult) furnished with an interior rib, as in the last species : 
outer lip thin, not reflected, and very little inflected above : 
umbilicus small and narrow, but deep. L. 0-185. B. 0*3. 

Yar. 1. svbrufa. Shell reddish-brown and more solid, with 
a strong labial rib. 

Yar. 2. aJhida, Shell thinner, white or colourless. 

Yar. 3. conica. Shell smaller : spire more raised. 

Yar. 4. nana. Shell much smaller, but with a strong labia^ 
rib : spire depressed. L. 0-1. B. 0-2. 

Yar. 5. suhglohosa. Shell more globular and much thinner, 
homcolour or white : umhilicus very small. Jff, sericea, Alder, 
Suppl. Cat. Northumb. Moll. p. 4. 

Habitat : Everywhere under stones aud logs of wood^ 
as well as among moss and herbage in woods^ gardens, 
hedges and all sorts of rural spots. Var. 1. Not un- 
common in dry situations. Var. 2. In osier-beds, as 
well as on the limestone at Kendal. Var. 3. At the 
roots of Rosa spinosissima on the sand-hills near Swan- 
sea. Var. 4. Freshwater, Isle of Wight (Metcalfe). 
Var. 5. Northumberland and Durham (Alder) : Ham- 
mersmith; Plymouth; Brocklesby, Lincolnshire (J.G. J.). 
I have noticed this variety in Continental collections 
as H. sericea ; but it is certainly not Miiller's species of 
that name, although forming a passage to it. Distor- 
tions of the spire are sometimes met with. This species 
is common in our upper tertiary strata. It has a wide 
range, extending from Siberia to Sicily, from which 
latter place Philippi has recorded it under the name of 
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H* msrteea* Hr. Lowe lias nMioed it aa inhabitiiig 
Madeinu In all probability it deriTea its origin finxni 
a preglacial epoch. 

This little anail does aome mischief in our gardena hf 
nibbling before the dawn of day the leayea of aome of 
the more saocnlent planta. The Bev. Bevett Shqq^aid 
remarked that it waa an amphibious species^ being ''fre« 
qnently fennd some feet below the sorfeoe of water gsl 
stakea and pilei^ upon which it Ascends and descends at 
pleasQie/' and he added that the eggs resonUe thoae 
of birds and retain their form without shrinking. Ais 
cording to M.Botic^ard-ChantereauZj the JSr. Atipidalays, 
between the months of April and September, 40 qtga, 
which are globular, white and opaque; the fry are bom 
at the end of the twentieth to the twenty-fifth day, and 
emerge from the egg with nearly one whorl of their shell 
formed; and more than half of this embryonic shell is 
then covered with minute red and straight hairs of a 
tolerably strong consistence. The summit of the spire 
is quite smooth and polished. The black spots on the 
mantle are sometimes visible through the semitrans- 
parent shell, even in dried specimens. The first-formed 
whorls are often whitish, in consequence of their not 
being occupied by the animal. 

The H, plebeia of Drapamaud seems to be one of the 
numerous varieties of this species, judging from his 
description and a comparison of specimens thus named 
which I received from his friend M. D'Orbigny at 
Bochelle. According to Moquin-Tandon, the umbilicus 
of this variety is very narrow. Several other species 
have been carved out of this variable and ubiquitous 
form by Continental conchologists. 
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12. H. sERi'cEA *, Miiller. 

H. sericea, Miill. Verm. Hift pt iL p. 62 ; F. & H. iv. p. 71, pi. cxviii. 
f. 6, 6. r r- 

BoDT yellowish-grey, closely taberded: mantle reddish- 
brown, with milk-white specks : tentacles rather long, of an 
iron-grey colour : foot rather broad and slightly raised at its 
sides. 

Shell conical, subglobular, thin, but (by reason of its colour) 
not usually semitransparent, scarcely glossy, greyish-white, 
with sometimes a few slight transverse streaks of reddish- 
brown, very finely but indistinctly striate in the line of growth : 
periphery rounded, and never keeled or angulated : epidermig 
rather thick, closely covered with rather long and very fine, 
white, downy hairs, which are persistent and, when rubbed 
off, leave their sockets very perceptible, giving the surface in 
that case a finely granulated appearance : whorls 6, extremely 
convex, the last occupying nearly one-half of the shell : spire 
considerably raised, but blunt : «uftir« not very deep : mouth 
semilunar, much broader than high, sometimes (in adult 
specimens) famished with a slight internal white rib, which 
is much stronger towards the umbilicus: outer lip thin, a 
little reflected, scarcely at all inflected above : umbilicus ex- 
ceedingly smidl, but deep, having more the character of a 
perforation. L. 0-2. B. 0*3. 

Yar. cornea. Shell homcolour, very thin, glossy and semi- 
transparent ; the labial rib perceptible on the outside. 

Habitat : Mossy banks and hedges in various parts 
of the country, from the Moray Firth district to Com- 
wall, as well as at Tenby and Manorbeer in Pembroke- 
shire. I am not aware of any Irish locality. The 
variety was found by me at Lulworth. This species 
occurs in our upper tertiary beds. It inhabits the more 
temperate parts of Europe ; but according to Krynicki it 
is foimd in the Caucasus, and Gerstfeldt has recorded 
it as occurring in the province of Irkutsk in Siberia. It, 
however, seems to be local both here and abroad. It is 

•Silky. 
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diflScolt to aaoerteiii its exact distribotios^ beeaue of a 
variety of JST* hitpida being often mistaken for it. 

It aeeniB to affect elevated as weQ as moist ntoatkms. 
Paton found it on the Vosges moontains at a heif^t of 
abont 8772 English feet. 

This sheQ is easily distinguishable from J7. hispida by 
the gbboseness of its finnn and greater height of tlfts 
qpirBj by being much more thin and of a lighter odoor^ 
by tiie want of any keel or angularity, and by the thidker 
and downy coyering of hair. 

It is the JSr. hitpida of Montagu, whose descrqpftioii of 
the shell is, as usual, most accurate. He says ^it is so 
remarkably light and so covered with hairs, that wiien 
let ML upon a hard body it is scarce heard.'' Bed: is 
of opinion that the H, sericea of MiiUer is the young of 
H. incamata ; but the surfiEUse of immature shells of 
that species is not hairy, but scaly or like seal-skin. 
The present species appears to be the H. revelata of 
F^russac ; and it is also the H. granulata of Alder, and 
my H. fflobularis, 

13. H. revela'ta *, Michaud. 

H. revelata, Mich. Compl. p. 27, pi. tv. f. 6-8 ; F. & H. iv. p. 70, pi. cxix. 
f. 1-3. 

BoDT pale yellowish-grey, sometimes having a reddish or 
dusky hue, closely tubercled : mantle yeUowish-brown, minutely 
speckled with brown and milk-white: tentacles rather thick 
and long, of a dirty-grey colour faintly tinged with violet or 
brown ; the upper ones finely granulated, with globular bulbs : 
foot rounded in front, triangular and keeled behind; sides 
marked with transverse furrows. 

Shell subglobular, somewhat compressed above and rounded 
below, very thin and semitransparent, rather glossy, yeUowish- 
green, marked with irregular wrinkles in the line of growth, 

* Duoorered. 
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which are stronger towards the satare and hase of the shell, 
inaking the former appear slightly puckered; the surface is 
also very finely granulated : periphery rounded and prominent : 
epidermis rather thick, covered with short white hairs, which 
are easily rubbed off: whorls A\y very convex and swollen, 
the last occupying two-thirds of the shell : spire very little 
raised and blunt : svture remarkably deep : mouth forming a 
segment of about three-fifths of a circle, contracted inside by 
the prominence of the pefiphery, not furnished with a rib : 
outer lip thin, a little reflected and considerably so near the 
umbilicus, sharply inflected above: umbilicus small, narrow, 
and not deep. L. 0-185. B. 0-285. 

Habitat : Downs on the sea-coast of our Soutbem 
counties and the Channel Isles, as well as (according to 
Mr. E. J. Lowe) in Nottinghamshire. The British 
localities are so few that I will particularize them, in 
the hope that the known range of this comparatively 
rare species may be extended by further observation. 
They are — Torquay (Haidey) ; Plymouth (Norman) ; 
Devon (Bellamy) ; Megavissey (Couch) ; Pendennis 
(Cocks, Benson) ; Land's End (Millet) and Scilly Isles 
(Barlee), — all the last four being Cornish localities; 
Guernsey (Forbes and others) ; Sark (Lukis and J.G.J.) ; 
Stanton-on-the-Wolds, Notts, in woods during October 
(Lowe). It is found in the South-west of France and 
in Portugal, as well as (according to Michaud) in the 
alpine valleys of the former country. 

In winter and dry weather it buries itself rather deep 
in the earth, and must be looked for by pidling up tufts 
of grass and large stones which are sunk in the ground, 
as well as by searching among the roots of shrubs and 
Airze-bushes. It has a different kind of epiphragm for 
summer and wintei". The former kind is filmy, trans- 
parent and iridescent, and it has a small round hole 
corresponding with the position of the respiratory orifice, 
thus enabling the animal to procure a continual supply 
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of air from the atmosphere. The mnter covering is 
thicker, opaque, and nearly white. 

This is another instance of rather conspicuous land- 
shells having been overlooked in places where obsenant 
naturalists had long searched and obtained much smaller 
species. Col. Montagu especially investigated the Tes- 
tacea of our Southern counties ; and these have always 
been a favourite haunt of our field or outdoor eoncho- 
logists. The //. revelata was for the first time noticed 
as a British species by Dr. Gray in 1840, in consequence 
of the late Professor Edward Forbes having found it 
in Guernsey and presented specimens to our National 
Museum. 

The H. revelata of F^russac, who first used this name, 
is (as I huTe before observed] the H. sericea of Mtiller ; 
bnt Michand afterwards described Bnd figured the pre- 
sent species nnder the same name, supposing it to be 
Ferossac'B species. It therefore appears unnecessary 
to adopt the name either of Poneniina or occidetUalu, 
which were subsequently (in 1845) applied to this species 
by Morelet and B^nz. The H. revelata of Bouchard- 
Chantereaux is our H. fuaca, of which I had an oppor- 
tonity of satisfying him soon after the publication of 
his excellent Memoir on the Land and Freshwater Mol- 
losca of the Pas-de-Calais. Some shelb which X noticed 
in the collection of M. D'Orbigny at Rochelle, in 
1830, as having been received hy him from Drapamand, 
under the name of H. sericea (two of which he kindly 
presented to me and are now in my possession), belong 
to the present species, and occasioned the remark which 
I made in the Supplement to my paper in the ' Linnean 
Ihransactions ' (vol. xvi. p. 507) as to the H. sericea of 
the last-named author. Michaud's work was not pub- 
lished until 1831. 
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14. H. Pus'cA*, Montagu. 

H. fuKo, Mont Test. Britp. 424, pL ziiL f. 1 ; F. & H. !▼. p. 77, pL exix 
f. 4, 5, and (animal) pL G. G. G. f. 4. 

Body long, yellowish- white or grey, with two longitudinal 
streaks of brown leading to the tentacles, irregularly but rather 
finely tubercled : mantle covered with faint and minute specks 
of brown and milk-white : tentacles long, bluish-grey with a 
slight tinge of violet ; bulbs short : foot very long and narrow, 
pointed behind^ with a bluish tint on the sides near the sole. 

Shell subcorneal, slightly compressed above and below, ex- 
tremely thin and transparent, glossy, yellowish-brown, marked 
transversely with strong but irregular wrinkles ; the surface of 
young shells is also very finely striate in the same direction 
like hair-cloth : periphery rounded, but encircled by a slight 
keel: epidermis tolerably thick: whorls 5^, convex, the last 
occupying rather more than one-half of the shell : 9pire some- 
what raised, but not pointed : suiure distinct, though not deep : 
mouth oblique, semilunar, considerably broader than high, not 
famished with a rib : outer lip very thin, reflected over the 
umbilicus and sharply inflected above: umbilicus extremely 
small and narrow, reduced to little more than a perforation. 
L. 0-225. B. 0-36. 

Habitat : Woods^ on young trees^ and among nettles 
and dog-mercury^ in many parts of these isles from 
Aberdeenshire to Devon, but not everywhere. It is one 
of our upper tertiary fossils. Montagu mentions, in his 
Supplement (p. 148), having received through Mr. Boys 
from Scotland a shell which would seem from the de- 
scription to be a white variety of this species ; but the 
source is rather suspicious, as Mr. Boys was the means 
of introducing many exotic shells into our Fauna. The 
finest specimens in my collection were kindly sent to 
me by the late Mr. Thompson of Belfieist, from that 
neighbourhood. H.fusca occurs in the North and South- 

* Dark-brown. 



■wett of France ; bat it does not appear to have been 
notioed elsewhere on tlie Continent. 

it. Boachard-ChantereanXj vho was the fint to dia> 
oorer this speciea in France, hot irho mistook it for H. 
revelata, aaya that it inhabits yoong aldert (Ae foliage 
cf vhich conatitutee its food) in Ihe woods near Boa- 
iogae, and protects itself from the heat of the day hy 
dingiitg to the nnderride of the learea, ftUing with 
them in September and October } and that it then oocn- 
pfls itscQf in the work of reproduction, fat which tte 
dead leaves offer a couTenient place of retreat. Its e^s 
number from 40 to 60, and are globular and of an opaline 
Inatre. The yonng are excluded about the twentietii 
day after the egga are lud, and become adult at the end 
of from ten to twdve months. These pretty little snails 
are tolerably active, and appear to be nearly always 
movii^ their boms about. They secrete a good deal of 
slime. According to Moquin-Tandon they are grega- 
lioQfi and sociable, and have been observed each mutually 
polishing its neighbour's shell with its foot. 

The shell differs from that of any other kind of British 
Helur in its peculiar sculpture, which resembles that of 
a Continental species, H. incamata. In shape and the 
oarrowneBs of its umbilicus it somewhat resembles H. 
sericea; but in the present species the spire is more de- 
pressed, the Isst or body whorl is proportionally larger 
than the others, and the epidermis is never hairy like 
. that of the last-named species, or H. revelaia. The tex- 
ture of this sbell is also far more fragile than in either of 
those species, and its colour is uniformly of a light yellow- 
ish-brown, instead of whitish or dark greenish-brown. 

This is not the H. fuaca of Poiret (whose work pre- 
ceded that of Montagu by two years) ; but as that shell 
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is only a variety of H. nemoralis and allied to the one 
called hybrida, there does not appear to be any greater 
reason for changing Montagu's name than there was in 
the similar case of H. revelata. 

D. Shell subcorneal or depressed, and banded : outer lip streng- 
thened by an internal rib : umbilicus large or distinet. 

15. H. Pisa'na* MiiUer. 

H, PuanOf Miill. Yerm. Hist pt ii. p. 60 ; F. & H. iv. p. 56, pL cxr. f. 7, 8. 

BoDT yellowish-grey with a tinge of red in front, rather 
strongly tubercled: mantle often dark-brown, tinged with 
yeUow and marked with very small and numerous milk-white 
specks : tentacles rather broad at their base, but slender, finely 
shagreened; the so-called optic nerves continue along the 
neck, so as to form two dark lines ; bulbs very globular and of 
a reddish colour, indistinctly speckled with brown : foot long, 
somewhat truncate in front, gradually narrowing and pointed 
behind, but not keeled. 

Shell subglobular, slightly compressed above, convex below, 
rather solid and opaque, moderately glossy, yellowish-white, 
beautifully marked with brown spiral bands, which vary greatly 
in number (there being sometimes as many as fifteen or sixteen 
on the last whorl, but usually only one underneath), and more 
or less marked transversely with short oblique streaks of the 
same colour, causing the upper part of the shell to appear 
speckled ; sculpture consisting of irregular strise in the line of 
growth and of fine, close, spiral striae, which intersect the 
transverse striae on the upper whorls and give to the surface a 
delicately reticulated appearance: periphery rounded: epi- 
dermis extremely thin and only perceptible under a micro- 
scope : whorls 5 J, very convex but compressed towards the 
suture, the last occupying considerably more than one-half of 
the shell : spire somewhat raised, but having a blimt pointy 
which is of a purplish-brown colour: suture rather slight: 
mouth forming a segment of two-thirds of a circle ; interior 
sometimes pink or blush-colour and furnished with a slight 
rib, which is either pale yellowish, white, or pink : outer lip 
sharp, but thickened, reflected in the direction of the umbilicus 

* First found at Pisa. 
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ud eqwcully crer it, n&flr abn^lhr laflMted ibtnw : nm-' 
MJSM cstremely small, natnnr and obHqaeu L.0-6. B.0-7S. 
Tar. tOba. Oiell pale yellowiah-iriiito or antnT-iriiitB, wifii 
<g wiflmnt tranalueent marhjiiga. ^. PiMNO, rar. al&a, Shottte- 
vcrth, UolL Con. p. IS. 

Habitat: On a hill and aand-banks, as well M in 
gudena &cmg the sea, at Tenby in PembnAeahir^ to 
the aouth and aontlu'weat of that charming watering- 
place (Montaga and otben] ; Manorbeer in' the aame 
oount; (J. G. J.) ; 8t Ivea and Whitaand Bay^ ComwaU 
(Montaga) ; Seney (Lnkia) ; and abo (according to Dr. 
Tartaa) Balbriggan atrand in Dublin Bay. Althongli 
local, it is most abundant at Tenby, and is aaid to be 
equally so in Jersey and near Dublin. Ita foreign dis- 
tribution seems also to be limited. The centre and 
South of Prance, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Judeea, Dal- 
matia, Illyria, Algeria, Madeira, the Canary Isles, and 
Azores are the only extra-British localities that I have 
seen recorded. 

The limited range of this species in Great Britain is 
unaccountable. I have endeavoured twice, with an in- 
terval of nearly three years between each attempt, to 
colonize this beautifully marked and peculiar shell on 
the sand-hills near Swansea, by bringing a basketful of 
live specimens &om Tenby, a distance of only about 
thirty miles ; and they were spread over different parts of 
theBurrowB, in order to ensure a better chance of success. 
But, although they seemed at first to thrive tolerably 
well iu the new locality, they did not multiply, and the 
birds soon ate up the immigrants. These experiments 
■were made at different times of the year ; and the soil 
Emd herbage on the Swansea sand-hills were the same as 
at Tenby, the only differ^ce being the aspect, which at 
Swansea was more easterly. The colouring of the man- 
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tie corresponds with the markings- of the shell. The 
pink hue of the mouth appears to be deeper and brighter 
in specimens which are exposed to the sun. Drapar- 
naud says that this colour is more perceptible in the 
shells of those individuals which have been kept a long 
time without food^ or after their death. These snails 
adhere in the daytime to the stalks and leaves of grassj 
as well as to shrubs^ by means of a rather thick calca- 
reous secretion, which lines the outer lip of the mouth. 
My late firiend Mr. Barlee informed me that at St. Ives 
he procured Uve specimem by digging some inches in 
the sand-hills, at the roots of the Catex arenaria, where 
the snails had buried themselves, the weather being 
then very hot and the herbage not affording much shelter 
from the sim^s rays. Both in summer and winter they 
close the mouths of their shells with an epiphragm^ 
which in the former case is filmy, very transparent and 
iridescent, and in the latter opaque and like thin paper. 
Mr. Millet says that they feed on the Eryngium maru 
timum. According to St. Simon they are omnivorous* 
One of them greedily devoured a globule of slime which 
he had taken from a slug. In Jersey the thistles are 
covered with them. It seems only to be found on the 
coast-line, and never inland, in this coimtry. 

This and the three following species constitute a sub- 
section, of which Bisso made the genus Theba, firom 
Leaches MS. ; but H, Cantiana and other different forms 
were associated with it both by Bisso and Leach. 

The present species was first described by Petiver, and 
received from him the name atPisana, but accompanied 
by other characters which preclude his authority being 
recognized for the name under the rules of the binomial 
system. It is the H, zonaria of -Pennant, H. rhodostoma 
of Drapamaud, and H. cingenda of Montagu. 
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18. H. TIBQiifM^ IHCSCMlA 

SLakfOta, Bft C!oite» Brit Goneli. p. 79, pL if. £7; F.ilk S. ^. pL 57; 
pi cKfU. £. 10, 

Body yellowish-white or ash-grey* ooaieely tabevded: 
inanlfe often dark-yidet, indistinotly speoUed wim milk-iihiia 
and brown: tentacles rather thick, cylindiioo-conie..(;pwy]i^ 
Willi a dusky tinge; bulbs g^bular and reddish/ speoidedwillt 
brown at their baM : ybot biW and roiinded m 
naiTowing behind and ending in a blunt hot not keeled tafl. 

Shxll oonicaly with a broad and oonTez base, rather solid 
and opaque, moderately c^oaqr* white or ereamnDoIoor, wiOi # 
sm^ broad purplish-biown or chestnut band immediately 
abore ihe periph^ and two or fliree other bands (someliniai 
as many as six or seven) bdiow it ; the eoloqr, hewe?er, is 
▼ery TaiiabU, being oocasionaUy plain yelbwiflh, wMte, or d^ 
brown with white bands, or the dark bands are streaked or 
interrupted so as to make the surftMse appear spotted ; oodip-' 
ture consisting only of strisB in the line a£ growth, which are 
closer on the upper whorls: periphery rounded, except in 
young sheUs, which have a short but rather sharp keel : epi- 
dermis scarcely perceptible: whorls 6, convex but slightly 
compressed towards the suture, the last occupying more than 
one-half of the shell: spire raised, purplish-brown at the 
point : suture moderately deep : mouth forming a segment of 
three-fourths of a circle, inside purplish-brown with a strong 
rib of the same colour, or white in the albino variety : outer 
Up sharp, reflected tovrards and over the umbilicus, rather 
abruptly inflected above : umhilicus narrow, but deep, and ex- 
posing nearly all the interior of the spire. L. 0*4. B. 0*55. 

Var. 1. suhaperta. Shell of a whiter hue : spire more de- 
pressed : umbilicus wider. 

Var. 2. suhglohosa. Shell smaller, with a double band above 
the periphery, last whorl larger in proportion to the others : 
umbilicus wider. 

Yar. 3. suhmaritima, Des Moulins. Shell much smaller and 
more deeply coloured, often with a violet tinge : spire raised. 
L. 0-25. B. 0-326. 

Var. 4. carinata. Shell yellowish-white, compressed above : 
periphery strongly keeled. 

Habitat : Sandy downs and heaths in most parts of 

* Banded. 
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EDgland^ Wales, and Ireland, from Torkshire to the 
Channel Isles. It is generally found on the sea-ooast, 
where the conditions are probably more favourable to its 
existence ; but it also inhabits inland districts, such as 
Oxfordshire, Wilts, and Bath, and it is by no means 
confined to calcareous soils. Var. 1. Bath (Clark). 
This variety is allied to the H. neglecta of Drapamaud. 
Var. 2. Bantry Bay and St. Mawes near Falmouth 
(J.G. J.). Var.3. Braunton burrows in North Devon,and 
Swansea burrows (J. 6. J.) ; Isle of Wight (Pickering). 
This resembles the H. lineata (H. maritima, Drapamaud). 
Var. 4. Wingfrith near Wareham, about five miles from 
the sea (Daniel). This \a a remarkable variety, and re-^ 
sembles the H. gubmaritima of Eossmassler from Oran.. 
Mr. Norman found at Clevedon a specimen of the ordi- 
nary form which has the spire reversed. The foreign 
distribution of this species appears to be confined to 
France, Portugal, Italy, Greece, and the sea-board of 
North Africa. In the North of Europe, Germany, and 
Switzerland its place is taken by the H. untfasciata of 
Poiret {H. candidula, Studer) ; but both that and the 
present species are found together in the North of France. 
This is one of the species which has given rise to the 
popular notion that it sometimes rains snails. H. vtr- 
gata is extremely abundant and gregarious ; and in suit- 
able weather myriads of them may be seen clinging to 
the stalks of grass and leaves of shrubs. When the 
season is very dry, however, they ensconce themselves 
among the herbage ; but immediately on a shower of 
rain falling they emerge suddenly fix>m their lurking- 
places and appear before the astonished rustic like Ro- 
derick Dhu's warriors at the sound of their chieftain's 
horn. The idea of their descending in showers may also 
have originated in a whirlwind having caught up a num- 
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ber of them by sweeping along a grassy plain and drop- 
pii^ its conteaU in a limited area. Srapamaud men- 
tions this snail as eatable ; but it must be small game 
for those who like that kind of food. It is, however, 
supposed to impart a nice flavour to our South-country 
mutton. Borlase, in his ' Natural History of Cornwall ' 
(1758), says — 

" The sweetest mutton is reckoned to be that of the 
smallest sheep, which usually feed on the commons where 
the sands are scarce covered with the green-aod, and the 
grass exceedingly short ; such are the towens or sand- 
hiUocka iu Firan-sand, Gwythian, Fliilne, and Senan- 
Green near the Lands-End, and elsewhere in like situa- 
tions. From these sands come forth snails of the tur- 
Iniuted kind, bat of different species, and all ases from 
Ha adult to the smallest just from the egg ; these spread 
themselTes over the plains early iu the morning, and 
whilst they are in quest of their own food among the 
dews, yi^ a most &tmng nouiishment to the sheep." 

In Montagu's time also it appears to have been the 
prenuling opinion in the South of Devon that the H. 
mrgata contributed not a little to fattening sheep ; and 
in a recent number of the ' Field ' newspaper a corre- 
spondent says that this kind of food is supposed to 
^ve Dartmoor mutton ita admitted superiority. Bon- 
ehard-Chsntereaux remarks that H. virgata does not 
seem to mind the cold, and never hibernates; that 
during frost, or when the grass is covered with snow, it 
covers the mouth of ita shell with the same kind of epi- 
phrsgm that it makes in summer as a protection against 
the rays of the sun ; and that when a thaw takes place 
it is again active and in search of food. It usually lays 
its eggs from September to November, but sometimes aa 
late aa January. He also obeerved that when the shell 
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was of a light colour the animal was Uack, and that 
the clear transparent band which often accompanies the 
white variety appeared to be black when the animal 
occupied the shell. The largest specimens of H, wrgaia 
that I have ever seen were collected by Mr. William 
Thompson near Weymouth ; they were four-fifths of an 
inch in breadth. Sometimes the mouth has two ribs, 
which are placed at a little distance from each other. 
Lady Elizabeth Finch presented me with a very prettily- 
marked variety fix)m Sandgate. 

This species differs from H, Pisana in its much smaller 
size, more prominent spire, having only one band on the 
body whorl, and in the larger and deep umbilicus. It 
is very variable in the ahape and markings of the BheU. 
Moquin-Tandon has particularized seventeen varieties, 
besides eleven more of H. lineata^ which very closely 
approaches the present species. ' Several of these varie- 
ties have been described by Continental authors as di- 
stinct species. The typical form is the H. variabilis of 
Draparnaud ; but the name given by Da Costa was long 
anterior. 

17. H. capera'ta*, Montagu. 

K eaperata, Mont Test Brit p. 430, pL 11. f. 11 ; F. & H. ir. p. 59, 
pL cxvii. f. 7. 

BoBT pale or yellowish-grey, streaked with brown ; tuber- 
cles rather large and dose-set, with fine black points : mantle 
greyish-brown, minutely speckled with black and milk-white : 
tentacles long and rather lender, having a dusky hue ; bulbs 
somewhat globular : foot nearly truncate in front, ending in a 
short and blunt tail, which is, as well as the sides of the foot, 
of a lighter colour. 

Shell subcorneal, compressed both above and below, solid 
and opaque, not glossy, greyish-white, with usually a rather 

•Wrinkled. 
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narrow yellowish -brown or cheatnat bond inimediately above 
the peripbeiy, and from two to seven smallt^r bonds of the 
same colour below it ; the colour is equally variable in this 
eperies as in li. vinjata, being also occasionally plain yellowisb- 
white. or dork brown with a single whito band, or the dark 
bands are streaked or interrupted, so as to make the surface 
appear mottled or spotted ; sculpture conKJitlng only of striffi 
in the lino of growth, which are exceedingly strong and cloae 
together, resembling ribs : periphery obtueely keeled : epidermit 
very slight : whorU 6, oompreHsed towards the periphery, but 
rather convex below ; the laat occupying about two-fiitbs of 
the shell; top whorls minutely granulated: >pire slightly 
raised, often chestnut- brown at the summit: siUuti rather 
deep : mouth shaped as in H. virgaUi but more oblique, inside 
tumiBhed with a atrong white rib which is sometimes double: 
outer lij) sharp, slighlly reflocted towards (and considerably 
so over) the umbilicus, somewhat inflected above : umMteua 
moderately open and expoeii^ iJl the inner spire. L. 0-225. 
B. 0-375. 

Var. 1. major. Shdl larger. L.0-25. B.0-5. 

Yar. 2. omata, Heard. Shell smaller, with broader and 
daiter bands. L.0-15. B.0-3. 

Yar. 3. guhtedtaru. Shell conical: uihorU more convex. 

Yar. 4, Gigaxii. Shell rather smaller: gpire more de- 
pressed: umhiliau coDScqoently larger. H. Gigaxii, Char- 
pentier, MS. in sched. and mus. Cuming ! 

Habitat : Under Btones and on tbe stalks of grass 
and shniba in diy and sandy soils in most parts of 
Great Britain, both inland and maritime, from the 
Moray Firth district to the Channel Isles. Var. 1. 
Norwich (Bridgman) ; Surrey (Choules) . Var. 2. Sandy 
coasts of North and South Wales, South Devon, and 
Cork (J. G. J.). Var. 3. Cork (Humphreys) ; Swansea 
(J. G. J.). Var. 4. Sandwich and Fahnouth. This 
Bpecies has not heen noticed as an upper tertiary fossil, 
or as inhabiting the North of Europe ; but it is widely 
diffiised over a great part of the Continent and ranges 
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through Germany^ France^ Portugal^ Spain, and Italy 
to Algeria, Greece, and Palestine. 

This is a sluggish moUusk and never leaves its retreat 
or place of attachment, except after rain. It is often 
fonnd in gardens and corn-fields near the sea. Bouchard- 
Chantereaux says that between the months of August 
and October it lays firom 35 to 40 eggs, which are quite 
white and opaque, and that the young are excluded at 
the end of from fifteen to twenty dayB, becoming adult 
at the end of the next year. Brard hazarded a singular 
conjecture, that the tinge of violet-brown" which is ob- 
servable in the shells of this and a few other allied spe- 
cies, and which fades away soon aft;er death, may be 
owing to an exudation or secretion by the animal of 
oxide of manganese. 

H. caperata differs from H. virgata in its much smaUer 
size, its depressed spire and larger umbilicus, and espe- 
cially in the numerous rib-like stride which hoop round 
each whorl. This appears to be the H, striatula of 
Miiller, but not that of Linn^. It is also in all proba- 
bility the H. fasciolaia and H, intersecta of Poiret, and 
certainly the last-named species of Michaud ; but Poirefs 
descriptions are much too brief and obscure for the pur- 
pose of identification. Drapamaud also described and 
figured the present species under the name of H. striata ; 
but although the work which contains this description 
and figure (the ' Tableau ') bears date and was published 
before that of Montagu, Drapamaud^s name cannot be 
adopted, because Miiller had previously described another 
species of Heliv under the same name. The present 
species is allied to H. corupurcata of Drapamaud, which, 
however, has a hispid shell and belongs to the last section 
of Helix. 

A specimen of the H. terrestris of Pennant {H, elegans. 




Dnp.) ia in Dr. Tnrton'k ctdlectko of BritUt ibtdk, 
mizked" Cornwall" (the buthplaoe erf nuii}' qKuioai or 
exotic shells) ; bnt althongh it baa not at preaait any 
wdl-fbnnded tdaim to BritiBh parentage, it is remaifcaUe 
that this characteristic specieR, which had bem ao long 
conaidraed as pecnliar to the shores (^ the Meditemneui, 
haa been lately firand by M. I'Abbti Madllard at Beaavaia 
in the North of France; and Z have seen the speeimena 
and been aatiafied aa to the ccoiectneaa of this d i ao uvg r y . 



18. H. iucit(/bom*, Miiller, 
S«HMftrMM,Hin.Tenn.S3rt.Ftii.p.S8iF.&H.iT.p.81,fL«niL14. 

BoDT greyish-white or yelloviah, with sometimee a tinge d 
reddiflh-browQ ; tnberclea very close-set; manf2« marked wifii 
rather small and iir^nlar, but distiiict, milk-white specks: 
ttntaekt rather long and thick, distinctly granulated, of a yel- 
lowish-grey colour ; bulbs globular : foot slightly angulat«d in 
front, i^ sides having a narrow whitish border, and the tail 
tapering to a blunt point. 

Shell nearly circular, much compressed above, but not quite 
BO much below, rather thin, but nearly opaque, glossy, whitish 
or cream-colour, with usually a rather broad chestnut band a 
little above the periphery, and from two to six narrow bands of 
iba same colour below it, but aU these bands (or some of them) 
are often intermpted or altogether wanting ; sculpture con- 
siating of fiunt etrise in the line of growth, and often of irre- 
gular pit-marks or indentations, which are thickly scattered 
over the surface : periphery round, and not in the least keeled 
or angular: ^UUrmit very thin: toTiorlt 6, cylindrical, the 
lost occupying about three-fifths of the shell : tpire very alightiy 
raised, diestnut-brown at the summit : tuture deep : rnonA 
nearly round, forming a segment of about four-fifths ot a 
circle, somewhat oblique, in consequence of Ihe greator pro- 
minence of the upper Up, and occasionally strengthened by a 
slight internal lib: outer lip rather thick, slightly reflected 
and especially towards the columella, very abruptly inflected 

* Fraqnantang hMtlu. 
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above : nmbUteus extremely large and open, exposing a con- 
siderable part of the penultimate and preceding whorls and all 
the interior of the spire. L. 0-25. B. 0-675. 

Yar. 1. alba, Charpentier. Shell milk-white. 

Var. 2. minor. Shell smaller. L. 0-2. B. 0-5. 

Yar. 3. instabilis. Shell smaUer, of a darker colour, and 
sometimes streaked or spotted : ttpire more raised : umbUictts 
narrower. JET. instabilis, (Ziegler) var. /3, L. Pfeiffer, Mon. Hel. 
i. p. 165. 

Yar. 4. sinistrorsa. Shell having the spire reversed. 

Habitat: Dry heaths^downs^and sand-hills^ on thistles 
and other plants, in various parts of Ghreat Britain, but 
apparently not ranging further north than the Hebrides. 
Yar. 1 is also not uncommon^ and is (according to 
Gray) the H. obliterata of Hartmann, besides having five 
other names. Var. 2. Kendal (J. O. J.). Var. 3. lona 
(Lowe) ; Mull (Bedford) ; Connemara (J. G. J.). Var. 4. 
Bridlington (Strickland). The shell is also inclined to 
be occasionally scalariform. This species and several of 
its varieties are widely diffused over the Continent from 
Cassel to Sicily; but it does not seem to inhabit the 
extreme North of Europe, unless it is the same species 
as that which Nilsson has described under the name of 
H, ericetorum. The Swedish species has been considered 
by many conchologists to be distinct, and it has been 
named H. Nilssoniana by Beck, Malm, and other writers. 
With the above exception, all the species comprised in 
the present section appear to belong to what may be 
termed a South-European type. 

This is a shy and inactive moUusk, withdrawing itself 
into the shell on the slightest touch. The specific name 
now borne by this very elegant shell was first given to it 
by Lister, who observed that continued rains kill a great 
number of them — a fact which I can corroborate* It 
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s egg-laying in August, and retires into winter- 
ijuarters in November, when it ahuts itself up by means 
of ita epiphragm and remiuns concealed at the roots of 
grass or under the shelter of a stone until spring. 

The flat shape of tliis shell, its exceedingly large um- 
bilicus, and nearly circular mouth will easily serve to 
distinguish it from any other of our banded Helices. 

Linne was supposed by some to have given the name 
of /lala to this species ; but L. Ffeifier considers it a 
synonym of H. cespitum. The Linnean description, how- 
ever, is " convexa," and the size that of a hazel-nut — 
both of which characters are more appropriate to H. 
virgata than to the present species. The original types 
ill the collection of the illustrious Swede appear to have 
been so disarranged and confused by the late possemcff 
(Sir James Smith) and others, that I fear they are now of 
little value as a means of identifying any of the species 
described either in the ' Fauna Snecica ' or the ' Systema 
Naturae,' except in a very few instances where the hand- 
writing of Linn£ has been preserved on or with the 
specimens ; and this unfortunately is very seldom the 



U depressed : outer Up nsnaUy thin and destitute of a 
rib ; uwhAieut very lai^. 

19. H, rotcnda'ta*, Miiller. 



U.2.' • ■ 

Body small in comparison with tite Bhell and very slender, 
rounded in front and ending in a blimt point, slate-colour or 
light-grey with a faint tinge of blue, very finely speckled with 
black on the front and aides ; tubercles rather large, flat, 
rouiid and thick, bat not very distinct ; rtuttule reddish-yellow, 
marked with very close and distinct milk-wlut« dots : tentaekt 
* Boonded. 
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dark-grey witti black specks ; upper pair rather cloM ti^tlier 
and nearly cylindrical ; bulbs sbort, thick, and subglobular : 
foot rather narrow, rounded in front, thickened at its sides, and 
ending in a very slender but blunt tail. 

Shell nearly circular, more compressed below than abore, 
rather thin but nearly opaque, moderately glossy and slightly 
iridescent, yellowish- brown or homcolour, and marked trans- 
Tersely with equidistant reddish-brown streaks or blotches ; 
sculpture conaisting of numerous carved transverse ribs, which 
are equally strong on both sides and sometimes anastomose, as 
well as of minute intermediate striai, and of a slight granula- 
tion on the first whorl, which is destitute of ribs : periphery 
bluntly keeled : rpidermia not very thin : whorU 6-7, subcy- 
lindrical, convex below, the last occupying about one-third of 
the shell and the rest gradually diminishing in size: sp»« 
slightly raised ; summit glossy and semitransparent : nUure 
vety deep : mouth obliquely quadrangular, strengthened in 
adult specimens by a narrow, but strong, white internal rib : 
outer lip thickened in the adult, but usually sharp and thin, 
very slightly reflected, and not much inflected above : umbi- 
licus extremely large, open, and deep, exposing a considerable 
part of all the whorls, as well as the whole of the internal 
spire. L. 0-1. B. 0-275. 

Var. 1. minor. Shell smaUer. 

Var. 2. jpynimidaUi. Shell subconical : >ptrE more raiaed. 

Var. 3. Turtoni. Shell greatly depressed above and bdow : 
sptV« nearly flat. H. Turtoni, Fleming, Brit. Anim. p. 269. 

Tar. 4. alba, Moquin-Tandon. Shell pale yellowish-white 
or with a greenish tinge. 

Habitat : Under stones, logs of wood, and bark of 
old trees, as well aa in decayed wood and moss, and 
among dead leaves, everywhere firom the most northern 
extremity of Great Britain to the Channel Isles. Var. 1 
appears to be an alpine form. I have found it not only 
in Zetland, and on the Jura and Swiss Alps, but also in 
Guernsey. This form occurs also in our upper tertiaiy 
beds, probably iudicatiDg tbeir Dortbem origin. Yar. 2. 
Swansea and other places (J. G. J.). Var. 3. Dublin 
(Turton) ; Bath (Clark); Briatol, and Dunboy in Bantry 
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Bay (J. G. J.) . This variety is the H. rolundala of Tur- 
ton's ' Concliological Dictionary.' Var. 4. Bucks, Surrey, 
Kent, Esses, Oxon, Gloucester, Somerset, Salop, York, 
Northumberland, Aberdeen, Glamorgan, and most pro- 
bably other counties ; but it is rare. This common 
s]iceiea ranges from Russia and Finland to Sicily and the 
Azores. 

This pretty little shell reminds one of a Solarium or 
of the Trochus perspectivus. The animal is exceedingly 
sliy; and Miiller relates that he spent two hours in 
watcliing one of them, before it made its appearance, 
although he took every precaution not to alarm the' little 
creature. It appears not to be prolific. According to 
Bouchard- Chantereaux, it only lays from 20 to 30 eggs 
in the course of the breeding-season. Tit. &om May to 
September. It secretes a very thin and transparent 
epiphragm. 

It is the H. radiata of DaCosta and Montagu. Some 
authors have erroneously placed this and the two follow- 
ing species in the genus Zonites ; but the texture and 
aspect of the shells, as well as the arrangement of the 
teeth, show that they belong to the present genus, and 
not to Zonitea. 

20. H. arPEs'TEis*, Studer. 

H. rupatru, Draparnaud, TabL MoU. p. 71- H. utnbUicaia, F. & H. iv. 
p.Sl,pl.cai.I.7, 8. 

BoDi dark slate-colour, with Bometimes a reddish tinge, 
covered with minute depressed tubercles : mantU dusky 
brown, indistiuctly speckled with black : tmtades diverfring, 
dark-grey; upper pair thick and almost cylindrical, witti 
nearly oval bulbs, which are about a fourth of the size of those 
tentacles ; lower pair ahnoet nidimeutary and neariy black, 
not more than a twelfth of the size of the other pair : foot 
* InhabitiDg rocks. 
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rounded in front, obtusely pointed behind ; sides marked with 
minute and numerous black specks, which are arranged in 
squares and form rather large spots. 

Shell subcorneal, more compressed below than above, rather 
solid but semitransparent, slightly glossy, dark-brown or horn- 
colour, marked transversely with dose-set curved strisB, which 
are equally strong on both sides : periphery rounded, but ob- 
tusely keeled in young specimens : epidermis rather thin : 
whorls 5, cylindrical, compressed on the upper part and towards 
the periphery, rather convex underneath, first whorl slightly 
granulated: 9pire somewhat raised; summit rather ^ossy 
and transparent : suture remarkably deep : mouth horseshoe- 
shaped, but compressed above, destitute of an internal rib : 
outer lip thin, very slightly reflected in adult specimens, con- 
siderably inflected above and below : umbiUcus large, open, and 
deep, exposing part of the whorls, as well as all the interior of 
the spire. L. 0076. B. 0-115. 

Yar. viride$centi-a2ba. Shell greenish-white. 

Habitat : On rocks^ walls, and ruins of castles^ as well 
as under stones on hill-sides^ throughout the greater 
part of this country. Fleming noticed it in his ' British 
Animals' as a Scotch species^ and Leach states that he 
had observed it near the summit of mountains in Arran^ 
N. B. ; its English range extends from Westmoreland 
to South Devon. It is also not uncommon in South 
Wales and Ireland. The variety has been found by 
Mr. Norman at Clevedon in Somersetshire, and by Mr. 
Webster at Clifton, near Bristol. The spire is often 
more or less raised, and not unfr^uently distorted. This 
species does not appear to be a pliocene fossil or to in- 
habit the North of Europe ; but Dr. Zittel has taken it 
near Baden. It is diflfused throughout Central and 
Southern Europe, as far as Algeria, Sicily, and Greece, 
and even (according to Lowe) ranges to Madeira. 

Montagu observed, with respect to this species, that 
it always affects lofty and exposed situations, braving 
equally the scorching beams of the sun in summer and 
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the frigid winds of winter, without attempting to de- 
scend. It forms, however, a thin merobraniras epi- 
pbragm for its protection against such extremes of heat 
and cold, and shelters itself in clefts of rocks and crevices 
of walls. This little snail, in crawling, nsuaUy carries 
its shell quite upright, and not inctiucd to one aide like 
most of its congeners. The upper whorU of the shell 
are generally bleached by exposure of that part to the 
sun. The animal is ovovivi parous, as well aa that of 
Pupa umbilicala ; and in specimens which I collected at 
Kendal in the month of August, the fry in the interior 
of the shell had a whorl and a half completely formed. 
Moquin-Tandon counted in the matrix of several sjwci- 
mcns which he had received from Marseilles, from three 
to seven young ones in each. It mostly frequents cal- 
careous atrata ; bat in Gkniumy it has been ibu&d oa 
felspathic rocks. It sometimes occurs in unusual places. 
A specimeQ in my coUection was taken by the trawl at 
a depth of between twenty and thirty fathoms several 
miles seaward of Plymouth, having been probably washed 
down by a river or freshwater stream and transported 
a long way before it sunk to the bottom. 

This is the H. umbUicata of Montagu ; but as bis 
excellent work was published two years after Drapar- 
naud's ' Tableau des Mollusques terrestres et fiuviatiles 
de la France,' my patriotic inclinations, however strong, 
will not justify me in preferring the name given by my 
countryman to the more ancient one of the French con- 
chologist. The above-mentioned work of Drapamaud 
does not appear to have been known to Dr. Gray when 
he published an improved edition of Dr. Turton's ' Ma- 
nual of British Land and Freshwater Shells.' The work 
in question was published in 1801, Montagu's ' Testacea 
Britannica' in 1803, and Drapamaud's ' Histoire natu- 
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relle des Mollusques terrestres et fluviatiles de la France' 
was edited by his widow and appeared in 1805* Studer 
first gave this species the name of " rupestris'' in Coxe's 
'Travels through Switzerland' (1789), but did riot de- 
scribe it. 



21. H. PYOMiB'A*, Drapamaud. 

H. pygnuBO, Drap. Tabl. p. 93, and Hist. p. 1 14, pL viiL f. 8-10 ; F. & H. 
iv. p. 83, pi. cxzi. f. 9, 10. 

Body greyish-brown or slate-colour, minutely speckled with 
black ; tubercles round and much depressed : mantle brown, 
with a slight tinge of red: tentarUs rather close together, 
nearly cyUndrical, abruptly thickened at their base; bulbs 
indistinct : foot narrow and ending in a thick and keeled tail. 

Shell nearly circular, depressed above and below, thin, 
semitransparent, rather glossy and having a silky lustre, light- 
brown or tawny, marked transversely with extremely fine 
and close-set curved striae and spirally (especially round the 
umbilicus) with a few delicate lines, which are only perceptible 
with a high magnifier: periphery rounded and not keeled: 
epidermis rather thin: whorls 4, convex and cylindrical, 
gradually increasing in size : spire not much raised ; summit 
glossy and transparent: suture deep: mouth shaped as in 
ff, rupestris and not margined : outer lip thin, somewhat in- 
fiected on both sides: umbilicus moderately large, but deep 
and fully exposing the interior of the spire, as well as part of 
the penultimate whorl. L. 0-03. B.0-06. 

Habitat : Woods and moist places under stones and 
among dead leaves, as well as at the roots of grass and 
rushes^ from Oban to Guernsey. It is widely diffiised, 
although difficult to find on account of its minute size. 
Saint-Simon seems to have been successful in taking it 
several times and in considerable numbers by sweeping 
the wet grass and herbage after rain with an entomolo- 
gists' gauze net ; and Dr. Turton told me that he pro- 

* Tiny. 
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iiured many spminena hy collecting a bagful of dead 
and rather moist leaves and aftenrards spreading them 
on paper to dry, whcD the refuse yielded a good harvest. 
Tliis Bpeciea has a wide range on the European continent 
and baa been met with in every country between Siberia 
and Sicily, and is said also to inhabit the Azores. 

Moquin-Tandon says that this tiny snail is extremely 
timid and irntable, avoiding the garish light of day and 
tihutting itself up in its shell at the slightest toacb, and 
that when it is about to move it protrudes from the 
shell the tail of its foot before any other part of the 
body. Like the last species, it carries its shell ^ect 
when crawling. It forms an excessively thin and deli- 
cate cpiphragm. 

This besatifol litUe teataceoua gem difiers from H, 
ngieitri* in its mncli smaller size, finer texture and 
Bcnlpture, lighter colour, fewer whoris, more depressed 
spire, slighter suture, and more open umbilicus. Leadi 
and Fleming, however, regarded it as the young of the 
last species, and M. lyOrbigny of Rochelle made the 
same mistake. It was first noticed as a British shell by 
Dr. Gray in the ' Medical Repository ' for 1831. 

It is the H. ntimtta of Studer in Coze's 'Travels,' and 
H. Kirbii of Sheppard. 

F. Shell depressed : outer Up thickened and reflected, some- 
times forming a complete peristome. 

23. H. pulchel'la *, Miiller. 

H.vnkhttta, HiiU. Term. Hitt. pt ii p. 30; F. ft H. ir. p. 78, pi. ciii. 
f 9,10. 

Body gelatinous, milk-white with a faint tinge of grey or 
yellow, nearly trmspaient, very slightly tnbercled: manUe 
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thick, yellowish, minately speckled with white; UntaeUt 
(upper pMT) hyaline, thi»jt, nearly cylindrical, with very tiiick 
btilbB, which are half the length of those tentacles aud nearly 
round ; lower pair extremely small : foot short, broad, strongly 
truncate and sUghtly bilobod in iront, having a faint yeUowish 
border on the ndes, and ending in a rather short and somewhat 
rounded tail. 

Seeli. depressed but sli^tly convex above and below, rather 
solid although transparent and glossy, light-giey or white, 
striate transversely by numerous and very fine, but somewhat 
irregular and fiunt, curved lines, which are stronger in the 
umMlical region, and occasionally marked with a few indistinct 
spiral lines on the lower part : periphery rounded in the adult, 
but slightly and obtusely keeled in the young : epidermit rather 
thick: wAorbSj, compressed towards the periphery, the last 
exceeding in size the reet of the shell and considerably dilated 
towards the mouth : spirt very little raised : tutwre rather 
deep : mouth almost circular and trumpet-shaped, but veiy 
slightly oblique : outer lip very thick and strongly reflected, 
forming in the adult a complete peristome, much inflected on 
both sides : •umbilicM rather large, exposing a considerable 
portion of the whorls and all the internal spire. L. 0-04. 
B. 009. 

Var. cotlata. Shell much less glossy, and marked trans- 
versely with onrved membranaceous ridges (of which there are 
about forty on the last whorl), besides numerous intermediate 
Btriffi. N. cotlata, Miill. Venn. Hist pt. ii. p. 31 ; F. 4 H. iv. 
pi. cxix. f. 8. 

Habitat : Under stones and \o^ of wood, as well as 
in moss and at the roots of grass, in moist situations, 
from the Moray Firth district to the Channel Isles. 
The variety is equally difiused, but not so common; 
and it frequents dry and sandy places, often under loose 
stones or bricks on old walls. Monta^ says that he 
had often found this variety with the typical form, and 
he described the former, but with considerable doubt, 
as a diSerent species, under the name of H. crenella ; 
Maton and Kackett have made the same remark ; the 
authors of the 'British MoUusca' state that 
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fariedet inUbH wet and diy locals 
BCalm has confirmed these obsenrations and added Hm^ 
out of 100 spedmena wliich lie liad ooUeetod in 0111$ 
spot, twenty of them belonged to tiie msaety. I imm 
not been ao fortunate aa to find tiiem Unng togednr. 
Miiller deacribea the present apeciea aa common in wet 
moas, and the yariety aa yeiy rare in an elevated apet at 
some diatanoe fiK>m any water. Some spedmena^ hBrn^ 
ever^ of the variety are more strongly ridged than OfOrti; 
and there is an evident transition firom the smootb to llufc 
ridged fi^rm. I cannot detect any difference betwcm 
the ahdb except in respect of the manbranaoecMii 
ridges, which fimn piurt of the epidermis and are eaa% 
rubbed off, leaving the snrfiu^of the shell quite amoothu 
This species is common in our upper tertiary deposits. 
Abroad it ranges fix>m Siberia (according to Grerstfeldt) 
to Lugano (according to Stabile)^ as well as to Corsica 
and even to Madeira and the Azores. Gould says that 
the typical form is rather common near Boston, and 
that it has been noticed on the Ohio^ and on the banks 
of the Missouri, as high up as Council Bluffs. With 
reference to the opinion of some that it had been intro- 
duced into America firom Europe, Dr. Binney remarks 
that '' it does not seem possible that so small an animal, 
if naturalized since the arrival of Europeans, could have 
been able to penetrate to the remote points in the 
interior of the Continent where it is now found." With- 
out quite concurring with the American conchologist in 
this remark, I do not see how this little snail is likely to 
have been transported across the Atlantic from the one 
hemisphere to the other. It only inhabits waste and un- 
cultivated spots ; and a flower- or kitchen-garden would 
be the last place to look for it. But the modes of trans- 
port are various ; and it would be rash to assert positively 
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that H. pulckella has never croased the Atlantic. If I 
may be permitted to offer a au^estion on thiB knotty 
point, I woiUd remark that, being a comparatively north- 
em species, it ia much more probable that it has spread 
from the Arctic regions through Canada. This ia one 
of the European species which Dr. Thompaon found in 
Cashmir and Thibet, according to the identification of 
Mr. Woodward. 

This little creature is very ahy and difficult to observe. 
Its eyes appear remarkably black, in consequence of the 
two upper tentacles being so transparent. The liver is 
aaffi-on-coloured ; and the upper part of the spire in dead 
shells often shovra it. The epiphragm is like tissue- 
paper and irideacent. Bouchard-Chantereaux says that 
H. pttlchella lays, in August and September, &om 12 to 
20 globular and opaline e^a, which are united in a 
cluster two or three times the size of the shell. It seems 
to be hardy, and has been found at rather considerable 
heights. Von Martens noticed its occurrence on the 
Dovre fjelds at an elevation of more than 2000 feet. 

This species is the H. paludoaa of Da Costa and 
Montagu, and the Thrbo Helicima of Lightfoot; but 
the name given by Miiller ia anterior to both of these. 

23. H. lapici'da*, Linne. 
H. lapicida, Linn. Syat. Nat. ed. lu. p. 1241 ; F. A H. iv. p. 65, pi. civi. 

Body yellowish-brown above, with a slight tinge of red iu 
front, and of grey behind and undomeath, covered with mi- 
nute cloee-aet, unequal-sized tubercles, which are of a darker 
colour and arranged in indistinct lines corresponding with 
those of the tubercles or granulations on the surface of the 
sheU : mantU extended round and lining the mouth of the 
shell, concentrically wrinkled and tumid, reddish-brown or 
■ Lapidarj, 
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duekj", epccklod with milk-whit* ; Unlacfa very hmg, dorfi- 
grey with a. shght tingo of jellow ; bulbs vory short and gio- 
hukr : foot narrow iinJ rounded in front, broader and koclrd 
behind, its sides baring a whitish border. 

Shkll depressed above and twlow, rather solid, nearly iTpaqne- 
iiot gloBsy, joilowish tinted with reddish -brown, and irrogn- 
larly streaked acroes the whorla with the latter colour, marked 
with indirtinct lines of growth, and finely shagreened, lite 
seal-akin : periphtrij strongly and sharply keeJed : fpijfmui 
rather thick : uihorls 5, greatly compressed towarde tie peri- 
phery, the last exceeding in size tlie rest of the shell and eome- 
what dilated towards the mouth : spirt very little raised, point 
blant; mt/ure rather slight, but distinct r mo u(A obliquely oral, 
angulated above and below, with rather a deep notch in the 
line of the keeled periphery : outer lip white, thickened and re- 
flected, forming a complete pcrietomo, abruptly and coneider- 
ably inflected on both aides : uniiid'cu* rather hirge, exposing 
a great part of the whorb and iiU the intcninl spire. L. 0'25. 
B. 0-65. 

Tar. minor. Shell smaller and more deeply coloured. 

Habitat : Moist rocks, woods, and other places in 
many parts of England, from Went Vale, Yorkshire, to 
Portland Island. This species does not appear to be 
found in "Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. It has been sup- 
posed to be restricted to calcareous districts; but Mr. 
Reece has found it close to Worcester, and Capt. Bruce 
Hutton at Linton in North Devon, in neither of which 
places is there any limestone, chalk, or oolite. In a spe- 
cimen now before me the whorls are twisted, like the sca- 
lariform distortion of some kinds of Planorbts. This is 
one of our upper tertiary fossils. Its foreign range extends 
from Finland to Portugal; and Aradas and Maggiore 
are said to have found a single specimen in Catania. 

This is a rather hardy, but inactive snail. During 
the daytime it lies concealed in the crei-ices of rocks or 
old walls and under the bark of trees ; but in the dusk 
of the evening, or after a shower of rain, it sallies forth 



in search of food, and may in the latter case be met vith 
in considerable numbers. The coloured streaks on the 
shell somewhat resemble those on H. rotundata. Lister 
&iBt made the present species known, and says he had 
often found it in woods in Lincolnshire. Linn€ gave it 
the inappropriate name it now bears, from an erroneous 
idea that it ate or excavated calcareous rocks, as the 
Ta-edo does wood. This notion probably originated in 
the surface of the shell being rough and like a file. His 
H. albella appears to be the immature or younger state 
of the variety called by Menke albina. This white 
variety has not been noticed as British ; but it is found 
in Sweden and many other parts of the Continent. I 
have taken it in Switzerland and the Lower Harz, with 
specimens of the usual colour. The H. albella of Fleming 
(Brit. Anim. p. 260) may also be the same state of this 
variety. He found a single dead specimen on the shore 
at St. Andrews in 1810. It is not at all likely that 
Drapamaud's species of that name (the H. explanata 
of Miiller) would have found its way so far north ; and 
Dr. Fleming says that his shell differs from Drapar- 
uaud's description. The H. Somerahtanienau of Sheppaxd 
(Linn. Trans, xiv. p. 159) is probably the young of the 
present species. 

G. Shell flat or slightly concave above: outer Up thick and 
famished with a tooth-like tubercle ; un^licus rather 
large. 

34. H. obvolk'ta*, Muller. 

r. p. 63, pi. ciTu. 

£oDr narrow and aome\rtiat truncate in front, brown with a 
slight reddish tinge, and speckled with milk-white in several 
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pwlfl ; tuberclea oblong and arranged tn close lines, Bmaller in 
front: mantle tumid, forming a narrow coUar and leaving a 
slight Rpace empty rounil the neck: tentadts vcTy long and 
Blonder, dark-broivn, Bhagrconod ; bulbs tcit globular : fool 
delicately edged with milk-white, ending in a long, narrow, tri- 
angular and keeled tail. 

Shell nearly circular, shaped somewhat like ono of the men 
in a backgammon board, L-xcept that this is spiral, flat abore, 
with a slight dijpreBsion in the middle, and compressed below, 
rather aolid, opaque and of a lurid aspect, redi^sh -brown, fiudy 
and cloaely striatis in the lino of growth : ptripkeri/ rounded, but 
compreseed: epidtrmix very thick, ctoBoly covered with stiff 
reddiBb-brown hiura ; whorh G^, cylindrical, but compressed at 
the sides, gradually increasing in sire, the first (being tlie 
nuclewt of the shell) nearly Bmeoth and polished, and the last 
slightly dilated towards the mouth : spife Biink below the level 
of the lost whorl; »u(ur« rather deep: numlli obliquely tri- 
angular, in consequence of a tooth-like protuberance at 'die 
peripheral edge ; outer lip reddish- white, very thick and re- 
flected, its upper margin abruptly and considerably inllect«d: 
iimbilicus rathiT large, exposing part of the wh()rl8 (especiiJly 
the last but one) and all the internal spire. L. 0-2. B. 0-5. 

Habitat: Onstumps and at the rootsof trees in woods 
at Ditcham and Stoner HUI near Buriton, in Hampshire, 
where it is rather common. It is a native of France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Lombardy; but it does not 
seem to inhabit the extreme North or South of Europe. 

This curiouslj-shaped snail is rather active, and 
secretes a good deal of clear slime. Its epiphragm is 
chalky-white and remarkably thick. 

Considerable doubt has been raised by many British 
conchologists (myself included) aa to H. obvoluia being 
really indigenous to this country. It was first noticed 
by Dr. Lindsay (in I83I) as occurring in Ditcham 
Wood. He found with it Zonites cellarius and Helix 
rufesceM. Mr. Hawker says, in the ' Zoolc^t ' for 1853 
(p. 3764), "The two ridges (Stoner Hill and Ditcham 
Wood) are quite distinct, and the intervening country 
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is low and flat : therefore I do not think it possible that 
H. obvoluta could have spread or wandered from the 
Ashford Woods to Ditcham/^ Stoner Hill appears to 
be six miles distant from Ditcham Wood. This species 
inhabits the North of Prance, having been found by Dr. 
Bandon at Morainval Wood near Mouy ; and if H, Car^ 
tusiana is British, the present species has quite as good 
a claim to the same privilege. 

Genus V. BU'LIMUS*, Scopoli. PL VII. f. 1, 2. 

Body long, always containable within the sheU : tentacles 4 : 
foot rather long and narrow. 

Shell cylindrically-conic or oblong, not thin or very glossy : 
whorls drawn-out : spire long : mouth oval : oiUer lip usually 
reflected, and sometimes (but not in British spedea) furnished 
with tooth-like tubercles : umbilicus exceedingly small and 
narrow. 

I will not inflict upon my readers a repetition of the 
stale and uninteresting controversy which formerly 
vexed the conchological world as to the origin and mean- 
ing of the name of this genus. A few words will suffice 
to give its history. The celebrated French naturalist, 
Adanson, proposed, in 1757, for a small freshwater mol- 
lusk of Senegal, a new genus, which he called Bulin, being 
a local word. This name was capriciously or inadvertently 
changed by Scopoli into Bulimtis; and it was used by 
him, and subsequently adopted by Bruguiere, to receive 
a heterogeneous assemblage of land and freshwater 
shells, having no affinity with Adanson's species, or with 
any of those to which the genus is now restricted. Dra- 
pamaud in 1801 was the first to apply the generic word 
to its present and generally recognized signification. 

* A corruption of Bulifiy an African word. 
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Tlie difference between this geniis and Helix is verv 
trifling. The tentacles in the present genus are rather 
shorter, and there are aUo some minor points of ana- 
tomical distinction. The shell of Bulimug has a longer 
spire; but this is a comparative character, and the 
d(^ee of difference between the length of the spire in 
Helix conica and the young of Bulimus ventricosta [Helix 
Bulimoides of Moquin-Taudon) is scarcely appreciable. 
It is not from the limited means of obsen-ation whicli i 
are afforded by a collection of the MoUusca in this or 
any other particular country that a safe conclusion caa 
be arrived at with respect to the line of generic distioc- 
tiou ; and this is especially the case with the genus now 
under consideration. There are oiJy three British species 
of Bulimus; and one of tlicm, which is by far the most 
common of ail [B. acutus), has been restored by Moqnin- 
Tandon to the genus Helix. This species is included in 
a sectioD from which Leach constructed hia genus 
EUsma ; and it will be here described first, as forming a 
passage from HeUx to the present genus. 

The habits of the Bulimi are nearly the same as those 
of the Helicet. Oar native species of Btilimua appear 
to be exclusively herbivorous. They frequent open downs 
and woods, and are rarely met with in the haunts of 
men, though B. acutus infests gardens near the sea-coast, 
being probably tempted by the more succulent pasture. 
Their manner of oviposition, as well as the shape and 
arrangement of the eggs, are similar to what has been 
observed with respect to the typical genus, HeUx. A 
peculiarity of this gentis is the tendency which some 
exotic species have to a reversal of the spire, attended 
with a change of positiou in some of the principal organs 
of the body. In other land-shells this phenomenon is 
more usual in genera or species than in varieties. 
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A. Shell cyUndrically conic : tpire long and pointed : atUer lip 

thin and plain. 

1. BuLiMus acu'tus*, Miiller. 

Helix acutd, Miill. Verm. Hiit. pt. ii. p. 100. B. acutus, F. & H. iv. p. 86, 
pi. cxxriii. f. 5, and (animal) pi. G. G. G. f. 6. 

Body rather thick, slightly narrowed and nearly truncate in 
front, slender and pointed behind, semitransparent, yellowiah- 
grey of different shades of intensity, covered with very dose 
and flattened tubercles : mantle touching the outer lip of the 
sheUy tumid, marked with milk-white and brown specks : ten- 
icicles greyish, of a darker hue on the upper part, nearly smooth ; 
upper pair very slightly conic, with their bulbs dHated but 
ratiier globular ; lower pair very short : foot nearly truncate 
in front, the sides transversely and very closely grooved, tail 
blunt and keeled. 

Shell turreted, opaque, white with a faint tinge of yellow, 
transversely streaked with light-brown, sometimes having one 
or two dark-reddish-brown or almost black bands encircling 
the lower whorl, one of which (where there are two) is con- 
tinued on the upper whorls ; the shell is occasionally white or 
colourless ; sculpture consisting of rather close but irregular 
striae in the line of growth, which are stronger in some parts 
than in others, and there are occasionally a few indistinct spiral 
lines which intersect the striae and give the latter an appear- 
ance of being disposed in curved rows ; the surface is also 
sometimes wrinkled or faintly pitted: periphery rounded: 
epidermis rather thin : whorls 8-9, convex, gradually increasing 
in size, the upper one smooth, polished, and homcolour : spire 
tapering, but blunt at its extremity : stUure deep : motUh oval, 
not much encroached upon by the penultimate whorl: outer 
lip reflected on the pillar and slightly inflected at its upper 
angle : umbilicus almost covered by the reflexion of the lip in 
that part, but rather deep. . L. 0'6. B. 0*2. 

Yar. 1. hizona. Shell smaller and having two dark bands on 
the body whorl. 

Yar. 2. inflata. Shell rather more ventricose, streaked with 
brown or marked with a single dark band: spire shorter: 
whorls proportionally broader. 

* Pointed. 
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Uabitat : Downs and saud-hills on the sea-coast, 
from Duruesfl in Sutherlandshiro (where it has beeii 
found by the Rev. Walter Grigor) to the Channel ld«, 
as well as throughout Wales and Ireland. Tlie variety 
bizona is remarkably pretty, and has been found in Ions 
by Messrs. Lowe and Berkeley ; at Abergelly, near 
Conway, by Mr. Gibbs ; near Cork by Mr. J. D. Hum- 
phreys ; and at Tenby, and Portraarnock in Dublin Bay, 
by myself. The variety infiata occurs with the typical 
form, but merges insensibly into it through intermediate 
gradations. It somewhat resembles the B. ventricosva 
of Draparnaud, The present species is common in the 
granitic, as well as calcareous districts; but the oul; 
authority for its Iwiiig found any\vhere except on the 
sea-eoast is that of the late Mr. Thompson of Belfast, 
who says it " occasionally occurs inland." It is a very 
doubtful member of our upper tertiary list, Mr, Picker- 
ing having only found a fragment of a shell, which he 
believed was this species, in the deposit at Copford. The 
circumstance of this not being a northern form makes the 
identification more questionable. Abroad it seems also 
to be confined to the coast-line, and ranges from France 
to Algeria and Sicily. Hartmann is said, however, to 
have found it near Romanshom in Switzerland. 

It is rather an active, but irritable creature, and with- 
draws itself into its shell on the slightest touch. These 
anuls may be seen in the daytime clinging to the stalks 
of grass and other herbage in countless numbers ; and 
this attachment is efi'ected by means of a pelhcle secreted 
in the same way as the epiphragm. The popular idea 
that sheep feed on and are fattened by snails relates to 
this kind as well as to Helix virgata ; and, as Montagu 
very justly observes, " it is, indeed, impossible that those 
animals should browse on such short grass as clothes 
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the hills above Whitsand Bay in Cornwall, without de- 
vouring a prodigious quantity of snails, espedally in the 
night, or after rain, when they ascend the stunted blades." 
The Bummer epiphragm is very thin, transparent, and 
iridescent; and it has a small hole in it, which corre- 
sponda with the position of the respiratory orifice, thus 
enabling the snail to prociire firesh air without eiposing 
its body to the heat of the sun. The winter epi- 
phragm is thicker, opaque, and yellowish, like paper. 
Geologists can have some idea of the way in which land- 
shells are accumulated and form tolerably thick strata, 
&om the &ct recorded by Montagu, that the drifted sand 
at Bigberry Bay in the South of Devon is full of dead 
shells of the present species, to the depth of four feet. 

This is the Turbo faacitUut of Pennant and Montagu. 

The B. articulatvt of Turton (the typical specimen of 
which is in my collection) is an exotic shell, and not 
Lamarck's species of that name, which is only a variety 
of B. acuiua. 

B. Shell obbng : tpire blnnt : outer lip thickened and reflected. 
2. B. monta'nus *, Drapamaud. 

B. I/Kkhimenas, F. & H. it. p. 89. 

Body rather thick, rotrnded in &ont, narrowing gradually 
and pointed behind, dark-red or greyish-brown ; tubercles 
flattened, with very fine black points ; mantle indistinctly and 
minutely speckled with milk-white and brown : tenUicIei some- 
what thick and conical ; upper pair coarsely ahagrconed, with 
thick and rather globular bulbs ; lower pair nearly smooth, of 
a somewhat darker colour than the others: foot truncate in 
front and ending in a long but blunt tail. 

Shell conic-oblong, nearly semitlanaparent, rather glossy, 

• Inhibiting mountain*. 
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%ht-hrown with a ytjUawish lint, but i-aiyiug in inteiiRty of 
rolonr, faintly and irregularly etriat* in the line of growth, 
nnd marked spirally with fine and dose-set bnt undolatiiig 
linea, which, htang intersected by the traagreree striae, give the 
ourtaee a slightly ahagrconed appearance : periphtry rounded, 
but compresied ; rpiiifrmu rather thick : wJiorls 'i\, eomewfau 
TOmpresHed, the last forming nearly one-half of the shell: 
iipirt tapering, but somewhat ahnipUy, blunt at its eitremity: 
tatnrf rather slight and obhque : mouth oval, a little «in- 
tracted on the inner side by the pcnuldmnte whorl : outer tip 
white, reflected and considerably thickened within, where it is 
of a reddish-brown colour; unihih'em nearly covered by the 
reflesion of the pillar tip, rather oblique, and deep, L. 0-65. 
B. 0'225. 

Habitat : On tninka of trees, chiefly of beech, ash, and 
hornbeam, in the woods of our southern and western 
counties. It ia local, although tolerably plentiful where 
it occurs. At Boriton in Hampshire it is fbnnd with 
HeUx obvoUUa and Clmuilia Bolphii. The locality given 
in the Appendix to Welch and Whitelaw'a ' Hiatory of 
Dublin ' (viz. " neighbourhood of Dublin ") is very que». 
tionable, as the occurrence of this shell in Ireland has 
not been noticed by Mr. Thompson or Mr. Waller. As a 
tertiary shell it has only been discovered in the Clacton 
deposit. Its foreign distribution appears to he hmited 
to the North and East of France, as well as the Pyrenees, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Silesia, in all of which coon- 
tries it is only known to inhabit elevated situations. 

The colour both of the body and shell varies in in- 
tensity. In immature specimens the periphery is keeled. 
The young are sometimes encrusted with earth in the 
same manner as B. obgatrus. 

It is the Helix Lackhametuis of Montagu ; but bis 
name is subsequent to that of Drapamaud and is, be- 
eddes, objectionable on account of its being derived from 
a very obscure locality, which was not the first recorded 
for the discovery of this species. 
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3. B. obscu'rus*, Miiller. 

Helix obscura^ Mull. Verm. Hist, pt ii. p. 108. B. obtcurta^ F. & H. iv. 
p. 90, pi. crxviii. f. 7. 

Body of a lighter colour than that of B, montanus, with the 
tubercles comparatively more prominent : mantle larger and 
more tumid in proportion to its size : tentacles less thick and 
conical; upper pair finely, but distinctly, granulated, with 
globular bulbs, which are dilated at the top ; lower pair mi- 
nutely speckled with black : foot very delicately and slightly 
fringed, narrow and angular in front, very broad behind, and 
ending in a rather slender and pointed tail. 

Shell much resembling that of the last species, except in 
size ; but differing also in the following particulars : — this is 
shorter in proportion and more glossy ; it has no spiral lines, 
but instead of them the transverse striae are divided by very 
minute intermediate lines, and the surface consequently has 
not the slightest appearance of being shagreened : whorls only 
6i and more convex: spire more abrupt: stihire deeper: 
nwuth proportionally larger : outer lip more reflected and not 
so thick, plain white, and much more inflected above : umbi- 
Hem a little more contracted. L. 0'36. B. 0*15. 

Var. aJba, Shell white or colourless. 

Habitat : On the trunks of trees and among dead 
leaves in woods^ on hedge-banks and old walls^ under 
stones in rocky places, and sometimes in gardens, from 
the Moray Firth district to South Devon, as well as in 
South Wales and Ireland. It is much more generally 
diffused than the last species. The variety has been 
found by Mr. Smith at Sevenoaks in Kent ; and I have 
observed it at Ltdworth in Dorsetshire. My collection 
contains a monstrosity, in which the mouth had been 
broken and renewed in such a manner as to be much 
stronger than it was before the fracture. This species 
is in Mr. Brown's list of upper tertiary shells from Cop- 
ford. It ranges from Siberia, through Finland, Sweden, 

* Conoealed. 




prance, Germauy, Switzerland, Portugal, and Lugano, to 
Sicily. 

Bouchard-Chantereaus says that Uic eggis of this 
species, which are laid from May to September, are not 
numerous, but very large in proportion to the size of 
the animal. It hibernates early and makes a glassy or 
papery epiphragm. It loves shade and moisture. It 
has a remarkable habit, whicli it shares with the young 
of Pupa eecaie, of covering its shell, or rather of causing 
it to be covered, with a crust of fine earthy particles or 
other estraneous matter, by means of its slime, or an 
exudation from the epidermis. Adult as well as young 
specimens are sometimes thus coated, but more frequently 
the latter. It is perhaps an involuntary measure of 
natural defence, ^vith whicli mnny atiimals arc proi-ided, 
in order to escape or delude their euemies; and ev^i 
the sharp eyes of a bird might be deceived by the dis- 
guise which these little creatures put on. The Rev. 
Bevett Sheppard, in his interesting account of the Land 
and Freshwater Shells of Suffolk, observes with respect 
to the present species, "These shells, particularly in 
their young state, show great sagacity and ingenuity by 
covering themselves with an epidermis adapted to the 
different situations in which they are found ; and when 
80 covered, it is almost impossible for any other than a 
conchological eye to detect them. If its abode be upon 
the trunk of a tree covered with Lichens, then is the 
epidermis so constructed as to cause the shell to resemble 
a little knot on the hark covered with such substances. 
If on a smooth tree, &om whose bark issue small sessile 
buds, as is frequently the case, it will pass off veiy well 
for one of them ; and on a dry bank, or the lower part 
of the body of a tree splashed with mud, its appearance 
will be that of a little misshapen pointed piece of dirt." 



The first of these curious reBemblancea may be caaaed 
\}j the adhesion of Lichen spores, which would grow as 
well upon a shell as upon the bark of a tree ; and the 
other cases I have endeavoured to explfun. B. obscvnu 
is sometimes found at cousiderable heights, probably 
indicating its Arctic origin. M. Puton observed it on 
the Vosges mouutuns, at an elevation of 3624 feet above 
the level of the sea. It occasionally occurs on granite 
and gneiss, but more commonly on calcareous strata. 

The difference, which is slight, between this species 
and B: monlamu will appear from the description. The 
simplest character is that the latter is at least four times 
the size of the other in cubical contents. Lister seems 
to have been acquainted with the present species ; but 
his notice of it is not satisfactory. In its yonng state 
it is in all probability the Helix trochutut of Muller. 

The HeluE detrita of Montagu (judging &om a speci- 
men received from him by Mr. Dillwyn and now in my 
collection) is exotic, and apparently a variety of the 
Buiimm Gnadaloupenna of Bruguiere. 

The B. tuberculatua of Turton (the typical specimen 
of which I also have) is the Helix pupa of Linne. It is 
a native of the extreme South of Europe, and is not at 
all likely to have been found in Worcestershire, whence 
Dr. Turton is said to have received it. Capt. Blomer, 
who gave this specimen to Turton, told me that he had 
been in Sicily ; and he admitted that he might have 
made a mistake as to the locality. 

The Helix Goodallii of Miller is a West-Indian spedes, 
and appears to have been introduced into this country 
with pine-plants. It is still very common on the tan in 
the pineries at Garraway and Co's. nursery-gardens 
near Bristol, where the late Mr. Miller first observed 
this little shell about forty years ago. It has not been 
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noticed elsewhere in this couDtry. It is the Bu/itaag 
elavulus of Turtoii. 

T}ie B. decollatus was recorded by Dr. Turton at 
Imv-ing been once found living in a greenhouse at Wat- 
ton in the South of Devon, where it was observed to 
breed for many years in succession ; but, in consequence 
of some alterations being made in the greenhouse, the 
colony was destroyed and became extinct. It is common 
in the South of Europe, as well as on the opposite shores 
of the Mediterranean ; but its most northern locality 
appears to be Agen, in the Department of Lot-et- 
Graronne. ^1 



{{enus VI. PU'PA *, Lamarck. PI. VII. f. 3, 4, 5. * 

BoDT Blender, but ^nerally short, always contsinaUe wittlia 
the shell: ttntadtt 4, short, especially the lower ones: foot 
narrow. 

Shell cylindrical, not very thin or glossy : whorlt compact, 
the last not broader, or very little more so, than the penolti- 
mate or preceding one: sjpire long: mouth horseshoe-shaped 
or semilunar, mostly ^miahed with one or more teeth ; some- 
times there are also spiral plates and incomplete septa In the 
interior : umbilicus oblique, verj- small, and contracted by an 
upward twist of the last whorl at its base. 

The Pupa are all of a small size and gregarious. They 
live in moss or in the crevices of rocksand walls, as well 
as on exposed hill-sides under stones or at the roots of 
grass. They are vegetable feeders, and appear to live 
on small plants, Cryptogamia, and decaying leaves. 
Some species are ovoviviparous. The mouth is parallel 
to the columella or axis of the shell ; and this, combined 
with the last whorl being of nearly the same breadth 
as the preceding one, causes the shell to assume 8ome> 
■ Uke the chrytaUt of an insect. 
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what of an ellipsoid form. The whorls are also more 
compact than in BulimuSi and the month is usually 
furnished in the present genus with transverse plates or 
teeth, instead of the outer lip being merely thickened 
by tooth-like tubercles, or of there being a similar protu* 
berance on the columella, as is sometimes the case in 
the former genus. The main characters of both these 
genera, however, are nearly the same, as regards their 
habits as well as the body oud shell. 

The curious processes, called "teeth," which fence 
in and contract the mouth of the shell in Pupa, are of 
difierent kinds. In P. aecale they form plate-like ridges, 
which extend some way into the interior. In P. um- 
bilicata and P. ringena the adult have either a simple 
tooth on the columella and a spiral plate on the pillar lip, 
or else several plate-like ridges as in P. aecale, although 
shorter and more curved ; but, in P. umlnlicata and 
P. ringena, the young have a much more complicated 
apparatus. This consists of two long spiral ridges like 
the worm of a corkscrew, one on the pillar lip and the 
other on the pillar itself, besides a short transverse 
plate or septum on the outer lip, which is reproduced at 
intervals. In P. marffinata the mouth is often furnished 
with a denticle or small tubercular tooth on the pillar, 
and sometimes also with a similar process inside the 
outer lip ; bnt it never has the plate-like ridges which 
are found in the other species. All these various pro- 
cesses appear to be formed in the same way, viz. by folds 
of the mantle secreting the testaceous matter in excess 
and applying it to particular parts of the shell. 

Two species of Pupa (viz. tridena and dolwlum) have 
lately been found in the North of France ; and it is 
therefore not unlikely that they may be found in this 
country. ^ 
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A. Spire long and pointed : matUh horseshoe-shaped, nam>w, 
and fumishod with several teeth and folds: outer Up 
slightly expanded and reflected. 

1. Pupa seca'le*, Drapamaud. 

p. Kcalf, Drap. TabL MolL p. 59 ; F. & H. iv. p. 101, pL cxziz. £ 5. 

Body hrownish-grey or slate-colour, with a reddish tint, 
slightly and irregularly tuhercled : manth minutely speckled 
with Slack: tentacles short and thick; bulbs oblong: foot 
usually fringed, broader behind than in front, and ending in 
a triangular and somewhat pointed taiL 

Shell conic-oblong, rather solid, opaque, somewhat glossy, 
light-bi*own or yeUowish-homcolour, marked transveisely 
or in the line of growth with numerous obliquely curved 
striie : peripherij roimded, but compressed : epidermis rather 
thin : whorls 8-9, slightly convex and gradually increasing in 
size, the four or five first whorls smaller in proportion to the 
others, the last somewhat dilated and twisted at its base up- 
wards to form the mouth : .spiVf , although long, rather abrupt 
and blunt at the point : sniure moderately deep : mot/th longer 
than broad, somewhat angular, .and contracted by the teeth or 
inside folds, which are as follows — two or three on the pillar 
(the middle one when there are three being in froilt of the 
others), two on the pillar lip, and four inside the outer lip ; 
the front tooth on the pillar lip is often accompanied bv 
a smaller tubercle or denticle, and it is placed so near the 
point of insertion of the outer lip as often to appear a con- 
tinuation or inflection of that lip ; the tooth-like plates or 
folds inside the outer lip extend a considerable way into the 
interior and are visible outside, resembling white lines: outer 
lip thickened and slightly reflected : timbilicm extremely small 
and oblique, forming a narrow chink. L. 0*3. B. 0-125. 

Var. alba. Shell white or colourless. 

Habitat : Rocks, woods, and hill-sides in many parts 
of England, from Westmoreland to the South of Devon, 
as well as (according to Dr. Gibbon) near CrickhowcU in 
Breconshire, South "Wales. Dr. Lukis informs me that 
he has not found it in the Channel Isles, although his 

♦ A grain of rye. 
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brother believed that he had once taken P. avenacea (or 
avena) in Guernsey. It is a local species^ but plentiful 
wherever it occurs. It is not confined to calcareous di- 
stricts. Mr. Eyton found it in abundance on the triassic 
sandstone near Shrewsbury, where there was no lime- 
stone (nor, of course, chalk or oolite) within some miles 
of the place ; and I observed it in equal plenty on the 
Molasse in Switzerland. I am also credibly informed 
that it has been found at Sudbury, near Harrow, on the 
lower tertiary strata. The variety was found by me at 
Lulworth in Dorsetshire ; but it is rare. This species is 
widely difiused throughout Central Europe, ranging 
south to Corsica ; but it does not appear to inhabit the 
North or extreme South of Europe. 

The young have their shells encrusted with earth or 
the spores of lichens and mosses, in the same way as 
Bulimtis obscurus ; and even adult specimens have occa- 
sionally a similar covering. From this latter circiun- 
stance I am confirmed in the opinion I ventiired to 
suggest with respect to that species, that the coat is not 
purposely made by the animal, but is involuntarily caused 
by the accidental adhesion of extraneous matter to the 
outer surface of the shell, by means of the slime or 
a glutinous film which exudes from or invests the epi- 
dermis. Full-grown specimens have not the same need 
of disguise for their protection as those which are 
young and improvided with teeth. In the daytime the 
shells are attached by a thin pellicle to the under side of 
stones and crevices of rocks. 

This is the Turbo juniperi of Montagu ; and the im- 
mature state is probably the Helix ventHcosa of Miiller. 
There is a great similarity of form between the young 
of Pupa and Helix. 

^1 




. spire short ond blnnt : month horseahoo-ahapcd, tbUut 
oblique, ftimiahed with one or mor<i teeth or folds, and 
in tho young with tmnMverse plates and spInU serewlifcc 
ridges; outer ftp thickened and reflected. 

2. f . am'QMm *, Jv&^m. 



Bout jdlowuh-grey or Blate-colour. with Bcreral dark 
linee or sttvaks timg the tides, loaTing a clear space in tbe 
tniddte, nndemetth milk-white : mantU thick, projcctiiig a 
little beytmd tbt moatb of the shell : tentadea short, of b 
Eght«r ahade thao tin nwer part or tho bodj- ; Iar;ger pair 
o^indrioal nnd atonpj, nther dose tt^cther, tho bulbs scaroetir 
dirtiagdrfiaMfti loww ^air more like tubercles: foot rounded 
in front and obtoMly poiotod behind. 

Shxli. Boboylindiioal, inclined to oval, rather solid, neariy 
opoqae, glossy and slightly irideeoent, light-brown or yellow- 
iBh-homcolour, closely but slightly striate transversely : peri- 
phery rounded, but compressed: fjndermit thin; loAorb 6 or 
tt^, convex, the last being equal to more than oue-thinl of the 
shell and having its base sharply twisted upwards to form the 
mouth, the two or three top whorls mnch smaller in propor- 
tion to the rest; tpire short, abruptly and bluntly painted; 
tatvre well defined, but not deep; mouth triangular, rounded 
below, much contracted by the teeth or folds, which are as 
follows — two on the pillar (the outside one being larger than 
the other and extending far into the interior of the month in 
the form of a spiral screw), two on the pillar lip (the enter- 
inoet being much the larger and more prominent), and one 
fold, with from one to three smaller denticles, inside the outer 
lip and rather deeply seated, the larger one being visible oat- 
aide ; besides these, there is a short curved side process or 
fold, which connects the tip at its outer base with the laiger 
and more prominent tooth on the pillar, so as to resemble one 
of the lower fronds of a trefoil leaf ; the mouth in unformed or 
immature specimens is furnished not only with two main spiral 
ridgee (viz. one on the piUar and the other on the pillar lip), 
but also with a transverse plate, like iboeemPlanorbislineatia, 
which lies at a right angle to the position of the folds within 

• Grinning. 
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the outer lip of adult specimens and is repeated at short 
intervals ; these transverse plates or septa are distinctly visible 
outside the base of young sheila : outer Up and pillar lip light 
reddish -brown, much thickened and slightly reflected: «ni- 
Uliaa small, narrow and oblique, but di«rtanct. L. 0133. 
B. 0-65. 

Var. pallida. %ell of a lighter colour, sometimes whitish. 

Habitat : Among dead leaves and moss, and at the 
roots of grass, in moist places throi^hout the northem 
counties of England, the West of Scotland, and all 
Ireland, as well as in Guernsey. It occurs in a sub- 
fossil state at Copford. Its foreign range appears to 
be limited, so Car as is at present known, — it having 
only been found once in the rejectamenta of a river near 
Toulouse (Moqnin-Tandon), Cintrs and the neighbour- 
hood of Oporto (Morelet and Fnng), and Algeria (More- 
let and Dupuy). This southern distribution would seem 
to bear out the conjecture made by the authors of the 
' Britisb Mollusca ' that the present species " is probably 
a member of our Atlantic fauna and of Southern or 
South-weetem origin ; " but at the same time its occur- 
rence as an upper tertiary fossil, with Helix lamtUaia 
and many other decidedly Northern forma, is a fact that 
must not be overlooked in conudering the geographical 
distribution of the Molluscs. 

This is a shy little creature, although tolerably active 
when inclined to make its appearance. It has a singular 
habit of withdrawing slowly one of its eyes, which rolls 
backwards like a little ball until it reaches the neck, 
while the tentacle which supports it remains extended 
to its full length. This I have observed being done 
when there was no obstacle in the way. It also retracts 
occasionally, and apparently without any reason, one of 
its horns and not the other. It does not appear to be 
ovoviviparous, like the next species {P. umbiiicata) : |M 
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least I have not succeeded in finding any perfect embryo 
inside a full-grown specimen^ although the shells thus 
examined were collected at the same period of the year 
and in the same spot with specimens of P. unMBcata 
which contained young ones completely formed. In a 
living specimen of P. ringens which I have just received 
with others from Dr. Lukis^ the top whorls have been 
accidentally broken off and replaced by an imperfect 
septum^ showing that these whorls are not oc<nipied by 
the animal after it has attained its maturity. The shdl 
varies considerably in the length of the spire ; and in 
the young it resembles that of a small conical HeUx. 
The internal structure of the shell was first noticed and 
described by Mr. Alder in his excellent Memoir on the 
Land and Freshwater Shells of Northumberland. 

This species was first discovered by Mr. Bean, the 
venerable, but still active, concliologist of Scarborough. 
It is the Vertigo Anglica of Ferussac ; but although that 
specific name is prior to the one which I have ventured 
to adopt, it was unaccompanied by any description ; and 
the Supplement to Wood^s ^ Index Testaceologicus ' only 
contains a figure of the shell, although referring to the 
same name. The Pupa ringens of Michaud's Supple- 
ment to Drapamaud^s ^ Histoire,' which bears a subse- 
quent date to that of my Monograph in the ' Linnean 
Transactions,^ is a different species from this, and is allied 
to P. secale. 

3. P. UMBiLiCATA*, Drapamaud. 

p. unihilicata, Drap. Tabl. Moll. p. 58, and Hist. Moll. p. 02, pi. iii. f. 3y, 
40 ; F. & H. iv. p. 95, pi. cixix. f. 7. 

Body decidedly truncate in front and blunt behind, greyish - 

♦ Having an umbilicus or navel. 
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brown with a dusky shade above, and of a paler hue on the 
sides and rear, as well as nndemeath ; head and neck marked 
with black specks, which are arranged in confused rows: 
mantle annular or circular, minutely speckled with black and 
milk-white: tentacles slightly transparent; upper pair close 
together and nearly cylindrical, with large p^-shaped bulbs, 
forming one-fourth of these tentacles; lower pair widely 
separate from each other, very thick and slightly conical : foot 
not fringed, rather broad, rounded in front and behind. 

Shell subcylindrical or incUned to oval, rather thin and 
semitransparent, glossy and slightly iridescent, yellowish- 
brown or homcolour, closely but slightly and irregularly 
striate in the lino of growth : periphery rounded, or sometimes 
very slightly and obtusely keeled: epidermis thin: whorls 
6-7, convex, the last equal to about two-fifths of the shell 
and sharply twisted upwards towards the mouth, the two first- 
formed whorls much smaller in proportion to the rest : spire 
short, abruptly and bluntly pointed: suture rather oblique, 
well defined, but not deep : rninUh subtriangular, contracted or 
channeled below in the adult, furnished with a small and 
short tooth-like ridge on the pillar near the insertion of the 
outer lip (where it bends to form a junction with the lip), as 
well as with a short and oblique ridge-like tooth on the pillar 
lip ; young shells have a spiral screw on the pillar and another 
on the pillar lip, the position of which nearly corresponds with 
that of the ridge and tooth in the adult, and they have also 
transverse plates like those in the last species : outer Up white, 
with sometimes a slight tinge of reddish-brown, much thick- 
ened and considerably reflected: pillar lip also white and 
thickened, almost straight: inner lip spread on the pillar: 
umbilicus very small and oblique, contracted by a ridge or 
crest at the base of the shell, which arises from the abrupt 
and upward twist of the lower part of the body whorl. 
L.0-15. B.0075. 

Var. 1. edentula, Columellar tooth wanting. 

Var. 2. alba. Shell white or colourless. 

Habitat: On old walls and rocks^ under stones, 
among dead leaves and beneath the bark of trees every- 
where^ from Zetland to the Channel Isles. It inhabits 
high as well as low situations. The first variety is not 
uncommon. The second has been found by Mr. Norman 




f 
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at Plymouth and in Somersetshire, aud bj myself at 
Grassmere, Church Strctton, Cardiff, and Tenby. Tliis 
species belongs to our upper tertiarics. It ranges from 
Finland to Algeria, as well as to the Archipelago. Von 
Martens considers it as a southern form, because it retires 
early into winter quarters; and he remarkcMj that he 
could not find it in September in a place near Bergen, 
where he had io the previous Bumnier noticed it in abon- 
dance and bring in company with P. marginata. 

Mr, Alder first indicated that this species is ovorifi- 
parous, and recorded the fact in the Supplement to his 
Catalogue of Laud and Freshwater Shells found in the 
ricinity of Newcastle, Adolf Schmidt published the same 
discovery in the 'Zcitschrift fur Malakozoologie ' for 
February 1853; and I can confirm the fact from my 
own obserration. Moquin-Taodon has more than cmce 
seen two or three young ones attached to the shell of 
their mother near the umbilicus and carried about by 
her — a kind of marsupial arrangement. P. umbiUcata 
reproduces in July and August ; but it does not appear 
to be prolific, as no more than 5 eggs have been found 
in the womb at the same time. The epiphragm is very 
thin and iridescent. Young shells are Trochiform and 
obtusely keeled, and have a central and rather deep 
umbilicus. The spire varies greatly in length. A 
dwarfed, tootblesa and thin variety is the P. SempronH 
of Charpentier. 

This species differs from P. rinfferu in being more 
cylindrical and less barrel-shaped, as well as in the form 
of the mouth and number of the teeth. 

The observant Lister first made known this little 
land-ahell, and the young is probably his Trocfaa /tyl- 
vaHcut. The present species is the HeUx mtucoram of 
Montagu; and it may also be that (tf Linn£, as his 
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description in the 'Fauna Suecica' of the form of the 
month (" ovato-acuminata, mucrone obtuse ") agrees 
better with this speciea than with P. marginata, to which 
80 many coachologists have attached the specific name 
of muacorum. According to the Btnct rules of scientific 
nomenclature, the present species (if it is not the HeHx 
tmucorwn of Linn^ ought to bear the name of cyUn- 
dracea, which was given to it by Da Costa in 1778, long 
before either of Drapamaud's pubhcations; but I fear 
justice must in the present instance cede to convenience, 
aa the name of unUnlicata is so universally used. Da 
Costa's name appears to have shared the same &te as 
the early leaf, — 

" Dt ailTK foliii proDot mulantur in anno*, 
PriniA cadunt; ita Terbonun vetui iateril nlai, 
£t juTenimi ritu florent modo nata Tigentqoe." 

C. Shell short, cyliudricd : apir« blunt : mou/ABemioval, some- 
times furnished with one or two tubercular teeth: ouUr 
lip strengthened by a thick exterior rib. 

4. P. uargina'ta*, Drapamaud. 



Boor narrow and somewhat rounded in front, more slender 
behind, lustrous, dark-grey with a brownish tint, finely speckled 
with black, and of a muiji lighter shade on the under part ; 
slightly but closely tuberclod : mantle as in the last species, 
but the milk-white Hpecks are larger: UnlaeUs thick, opaque, 
dusky, rounded at their points ; upper pair similar to those in 
P. umbilicata, with aubglobular bulbs ; lower pair somewhat 
diverging from each other, conical, smooth, rather opaque, and 
nearly black : fool not fringed, narrow hot somewhat rounded 
ill front, broader behind, and ending in a triangular tail. 

SsELL Bubcylindrical, rather solid for its size, nearly opaqne, 
not very glosf^, pale yellowish-brown or homcolour, faintly 

* MsniiKod. 
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and iiTeg:alarly, but doBo]y, itriate in tho line of growth : 
pen'pheri/ rounded ; epiilfnHi* thin ; whorls fi-7, convex, bat a 
little compressed, the last equal to about one-third of tint shell, 
the two first whoria much smaller in proportion to the resl : 
fpire ghort, abruptly and bluntly pointed ; tulurt rather deep : 
mouth forming an oblique eegmenl of about two-thirds of a 
circle, fiimisbed nometimes with a small tubercular tooth on 
tho eolumella, which is placed nearly in the middle ; inside 
slightly tinged with roddish-brown ; oalfr lip sharp, sbrength- 
ened by a Uiiek, white, exterior rib, which is placed at a little 
distance from the margin ; outer edge slighUy reflected : imur 
lip spread on the pillar : umbiliau small and shallow, cantracied 
by a alight ridge or erect at the base of tho shell. L, 0133. 
B. 0-6. 

Var. 1. bipraiiata. ShoU rather smaller and thicker, and 
IiMviug a tubercular tooth or denticle considerably within the 
outer li[>. as wtU as tlmt on the t-olumclla. ]'. bigrai.ata, 
RoBsmiiBsler, Iconogr, ix, x. p. 27, f. 645. 

Var. 2. albina, Uenke. Shell white. 

Habitat : Under stones, at the roots of grass, and 
among dead leaves, everywhere from the Moray Firth 
district to Guemsey, especially on the sea-coast. Vaj. 1 . 
Bath (Clark) ; Lulworth, Dorsetshire {J. G. J.) ; Oi- 
fordshire (Whiteaves) ; Weston-super-Mare (Norman). 
Var. 2, Somersetshire {Clark, Norman, and J, G. J.) ; 
Oxfordshire (Whiteaves). I have also found a monstro- 
sity in which the lower whorl ia furrowed, and another 
which has the periphery keeled, — the former having been 
apparently caused by a grain of sand adhering to the 
mantle while the shell was in course of formation, and 
the latter by an accidental fracture of the last whorl, which 
obliged the animal to make a new mouth and to shorten 
the base. As an upper tertiary fossil it is very common, 
and often indicates the former presence of littoral con- 
ditions, as this species not only peculiarly affects sandy 
shores and maritime places, but is also washed down in 
great numbers by estuarine rivers and thrown up on 
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the beach by the reflux of the tide. I have often found 
it under such circumstances mixed with recent sea-sheilB 
on a flat sandy coast. The Rev. Revett Sheppard says 
that i. occurs "in profuBion in Essex, near Wrabness 
Point, on the upper part of the maxeh — a situation which 
at high tides is covered with water." The foreign range 
of this species is very extensive. MiddeadorfF, aa well 
as Gerstfeldt, has recorded it as Siberian ; Von Martens 
has noticed it as inhabiting Iceland and Lapland ; it is 
common in Scandinavia ; and southwards it has found its 
way to Central Europe, Spain, Corsica, and Sicily. 

This is a hardy and fearless little animal, and crawls 
rapidly for its size, compared with the movements of 
P. ringena. According to Moquin-Tandon this spedes 
is ovoviviparous, as well as P. umbilieata, and the young 
arc sometimes attached to the shell of the mother and 
carried about by her. The work of reproduction takes 
place in the months of July and August. The number 
of eggs varies from 3 to 7. In some specimens the spirc 
is much longer or shorter, and the shell is consequently 
narrower or broader than usual. The epiphragm is like 
that of the last species, but ia seldom complete. 

This differs &om P. umbilieata in the shell being more 
cylindrical and mostly of a smaller size, as well aa in the 
mouth being semioval instead of triangular, but more 
especially in having a strong back rib instead of a re- 
flected lip. The present species seems to connect Pupa 
with Vertigo. 

In consequence of the hopelessly inextricable confusion 
which has so long existed as to the identity of Linne's 
Helix muscorum with this or the last species, or the 
Pupa minutis»uaa of Hartmanu (and which confusion 
seems to be increased by every new writer on the sub- 
ject), there scarcely seems to be any alternative but to 
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adopt Drapamaud's specific and significant name of 
ginata. It is more than probable that Linn€ knew both 
this species and P. umbilicata, but did not diBtingiiish 
one firom the other. The present species appears, how- 
ever, to be the Helix muacorum of Miiller, who pointed 
out the difference between his and Linn^s species of the 
same name. This is the Jlarbo chrysalis of Tnrton. 

Genus VII. VERTI'GO* MiiUer. PL VII. f. 6, 7, a 

BoDT rather short, always containable within the sheU: 
tentacles 2 only, scarcely at all inflated at their extremities: 
foot short. 

Shell subcylindrical or fusiform, thin, and glossy : whorls 
compact, the Inst considerably exceeding the others in size : 
spire short, sometimes reversed : mouth semioval or semicircular, 
usually furnished with several teeth, in which case the onto- 
lij) is contracted : umbilicus scarcely perceptible, or consisting 
of an oblique and narrow chink. 

The members of this genus are miniature forms of 
Pupa ', and their habits are the same, except that these 
arc more retired and avoid the sun's rays more than 
some species of Pupa. But the difference between them 
does not consist in size alone. The animal of Vertigo, 
instead of having, like that of Pupa, four tentacles, has 
only two, and is quite destitute of the lower pair. I have 
satisfied myself, by a careful examination of many li\'ing 
specimens, that not the slightest rudiment or vestige exists 
of a second pair of tentacles in several species of Vertigo, 
although in V.pygmcea and V, pusilla lines or dark spots 
arc discernible in the places which would be occupied bv 
these tentacles if they were present. Muller was the 
first to discover the fact of these mollusks being biten- 
taculatc, and founded on it the present genus. Several 

* A turning round. 



Contmental natnraliBto of repute have also made inde- 
pendent obserrationa and arrived at the same coqcIu- 
sion. An exotic species ( V. rupeglrit) ia half as lai^ 
again as Pupa taarginata ; and yet, according to Moquin- 
Tandon, not a trace can be detected in this species of 
Vertigo of the lower tentacles which are possessed by all 
the species of Pupa. The shell of Vertigo differs also in 
a corresponding degree from that of Pupa. The spire is 
shorter ; and when the mouth is famished with teeth (as is 
commonly the case] the outer lip is contracted. It would 
therefore seem to be quite as reasonable that Vert^ 
should he separated firom Pupa, as Bulimua from Hek*. 
The line of demarcation in either case is confessedly 
slight. The value of such generic distinctions will pro- 
bably not be admitted by all naturalists ; and unfortu- 
nately there ia no Court of Science to which an appeal 
can be made for an adjudication of the point. 

The typical and original species ( V, pusilia) has the 
spire reversed or sinistral, from which character the name 
now borne by the genus was derived. 

A. Shell dextral, barrel-Bhaped : mou^ furnished with t«eth. 
1. Vertigo ANTivBETi'oo*, Drapamaud. 



BoBT thick, lustrous and dusky, greyish-blaok with a tinge 
of slate-colour or brown, covered with exceedingly minute 
black or diirk tuberdee : movt short, but somewhat produced : 
Untaclfi rather close together, subcyhudric ; bulba forming one- 
third of them, oval and obtusely pointed : hot oblong and 
narrow ; edges very Ug^t grey and &iely speciled with black ; 
tiul rather blunt. 

Sh£LL oval, thin, semitransparent, very glossy and of an 
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(ipaline luatre, dark yellowish -brown with • nddkh 6ap, 
very iiuDtly and elnsely atriale in th(^ line of growth, aadnuov- 
scopicully striate iii a spiral directioD : periphery rvonded: 
epitlermia very thin : v,'lu>rlt 4j, tumid and nior^ prontiiwiit in 
the middle, tiut Isfit being equal to about ludf the abdl, ai 
the firat whorl and a half very amall in proporUon lo ihi 
Dthere : spire short, very abrupt oud blunt at the poial : ralnt 
deep : moulli bhiuII, semiovol, contracted in tfac middle of tbr 
outer edge, and fumiflhed with teeth as follows— thrtv on 
the pillar (the inui'T one of which is only a siuall toberelc. is 
dentido), one on the pillar lip, and three or four (besid(« wte 
or two denticles) inaide the outer lip and placed at aams 
distance from the opening; the tooth are of a reddish -broirD 
oolour ; the principal ones are strong and arched, and dm 
labial or palatal teeth extend alittlo way in the form of ridgn 
and aro visible outside ; all of thorn are of an irregular shape 
and unequal in size and length : outer Up sharp, whitisii. 
flojtuouB or constricted in the middle of the front margin. 
aligiitly reflected, and strengthened by an exterior rib of ncariy 
the same colour as the rest of the shcill, which is placed ai 
some little distance from the margin ; outer edge much inflected : 
itmer lip Bproad on the pillar and tolerably thick in adolt spe- 
dmens, so as almost to form a complete peristome : umbilicut 
moderately open, but somewhat contracted by a bloat and 
wrinkled crest at the base of the shell L. 0-065. B. 0-04. 

Habitat : Under stones and logs of wood, as well as 
at the roots of grass, and on moss, flags, and water- 
plants, in marshy places and at the sides of streams and 
canals, generally throughout these isles, &oni the Moray 
Firth district to Guernsey. It is also one of oar upper 
tertiary fossils. Abroad it is distributed from Sweden, 
through the whole of Central Europe, to Portugal on the 
west and Lugano on the east; and Aradas and Mag- 
giore have recorded a small variety (the Pvpa puitilla of 
Bivona) as Sicilian. 

This little mollusk carries its shell nearly straight on 
ite back, and balances it from right to left (as if it were 
topheavy) when crawling. It inhabits elevated as well 
as moist places. The late Dr. Johnston of Berwick in- 
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fonned me that he found it with V. pygmtea and V. 
mbatriata at Fastcastle on Sparkleton Mountain, in 
East Lothian, at a height of 1200 feet. Such localities 
appear to have an obvious relation to the pregkcial 
origin of many of our Mollusca. The epiphragm of the 
present Bpeciea is filmy and iridescent, like that of the 
smaller Pupa. Half-grown specimens have only two 
teeth, viz. one on the pillar and the other on the pillar 
lip. The number of teeth in adult specimens varies 
from six to ten. The shell does not differ much in size. 
It is the Turbo texdeiUatua of Montagu, the V. *«p- 
iemdeniata of F^ruaaac, Charpentier, and others, the V. 
octodeniata of Studer, and the V. pahatru of Leatdi. 
The Pupa ovata of Say (a North -American shell) is 
closely aUied to this species. 

2. V. Moulinsia'na*, Dupuy. 

D. 284, ind HoU. Fr. p. 415, 

BoDT rather alender, dork-grey above and of a paler colour 
below : tentacUi rather thick, short, clavate and obtuse at their 
extremities : fool narrow. 

Shell oral, very thin and nearly transpareut, exceedingly 
glo§sy, light yellowish -homcolour, very faintly striate in the 
line of growth and microscopically striate in a spiral direction : 
periphery rouoded : epidermii very slight : whorU 4^, extremely 
tumid, the last being larger than the rest of the shell, and the 
Urst whorl and a half very small in proportion : tpire abort, 
remarkably abrupt and blunt at the point : suture very deep :■ 
. mouth semioval or forming an arch equal to nearly two-tbiras 
of a circle ; teeth four, as follows— one on the middle of die 
pillar, one on the pillar-lip, and two inside the outer lip ; 
tbese teeth are of the some size, and placed at about oqual 
distances trom each other and a little within the mouth : outer 
lip ralber thin, whitish and refiected, strengthened by s slight 
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exterior rib, which is of the same colour as the rast tl ft* I 
sholl and situate near the opmiiiig of ttie moath ; oota tip ' 
coDsidcFubly iniiected : inner lip scarcely poroeptible ai^ nii- 
Mslingofa mere film: un^itimt mthor o\>en. L. 08. B.(H& 
Var, bidetitata. Labial or palatal teeth wanting. 

Hauitat : Under stones by the side of a small lair 
at BallinaliiDcb near Eouudstoue, Co. Galwaj, where I 
made this acquisition to the British Mollusca in 1^ 
V. antiverligo aiid a variety of V. pygmeea were alao 
found by me at the same place and time ; but I had noi 
examiued my specimens until I commenced describiBg 
the sj)ecie8 of Vertigo for this work. The mouth and 
lip in the variety are completely formed. On the Coo- 
tiuent the present species occurs in the North, South, 
and West of France, the Cantons of Vaud and Valais in 
Switzerland, and near Heidelberg. It is a local and nur 
shell. 

The description of the animal is taken &om my "Notes 
oil Swiss Mollusca," which appeared in the ' Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History ' for January 1855 ; and I 
there stated that the body is more slender and of a lighter 
colour than that of V. antivertigo, and that the ten- 
tacles are more decidedly clavate. There is no trace of 
a second or lower pair of tentacles. I observed it in 
Switzerland feeding on Confervee. The situations in 
which I found it in Switzerland were like that of the 
Irish habitat; and I have no doubt that it will be re- 
discovered in this country by attention being thus drawn 
to it. The fen districts of our Eastern counties, as well 
as the wilds of Connemara, require to be more thoroughly 
searched. I did not keep one of my Swiss spedmens, 
from a desire to conilne my collection exclusively to our 
own Mollusca; but I have fortunately had, through the 
kindness of Mr. Danielj an opportunity of comparing 
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the Connemara BpecimeuB with Bome from Germany. 
The latter are the largest. 

This species differs irom V. imtwertigo in being lai^er, 
more TeDtricose, and of a much lighter colour, in the 
mouth and outer lip not being contracted, and especially 
iu the number and position of the teeth, which never 
exceed four, instead of being &om ux to ten as in that 
species. From V.pygnuea it may be distinguished by 
being twice the size and very much more Tcntricoee, and 
also of a lighter colour. The difference is equally great 
between all the three species. V, Moulituiana resembles 
V. antivertigo in form and V. pygmaa in the number <A 
teeth. It is among the largest of our native species of 
Vertigo. 

It is the Pi^a Anglica of Moqnin-Tandon'a ' Cata> 
logne of the Mollusca of Toulouse/ but not that of 
Alder or of Potiez and Michaad; and it is the P. Char- 
petUieri of Mr. Shattleworth iu Kiister'fi edition of 
Martini and Chemnitz, and my P. DetmouUnriaaa. The 
P. <irc(icaof Von WaUenbei^ (Mai. Bl. 1858, p. 99, pi. i. 
f, 3, and a, b, 4) from Lapland is perhaps a variety of the 
present species, differing in not having the second and 
smaller tooth on the outer lip. 

3. V. fyoha'a *, Drapamand. 

L f. 30. 31 ; F. 4 H, it. 

Body slender, expanded and rounded in front, very gradually 
narrowiiig and pointed behind, of a dark grej'ish-Blatecolour, 
closely but indistinctly tubercled : mantle of a reddish hue, 
finely speckled with black : tentaelts veiy close together at the 
base, but considerably diverging, with oblong bolbs ; in the place 
of the lower tentacles two black spots are perceptible with a 
high magniiying power ; foot truncate in front, speckled with 
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black liko the mantle, as well as with milk-wliite dots on tfai 
solo ; tail very narrow, slightly rounded at the eztremity. 

Shell oval or inclined to cylindrical, rather solid for itiiiie 
semitransparent, glossy, reddish-brown or jellowiah-homooloor 
very faintly striate in the line of growth, and also nuui^ed with i 
few obscure spiral strice : periphery rounded : epi9ermi» ali|dit 
whorU 4|^, convex, but not very tumid, the last being neuh 
as large as the rest of the shell, and the first whorl and a hall 
very small in proportion : spire short, abrupt and Uimtl] 
pointed : suture moderately deep : mouih semioTal, rstbei 
higher than broad ; teeth four or five, arranged as followi- 
one sharp and prominent tooth on the middle of the pillar, ooi 
strong and thick tooth on the pillar lip, and two or three plate 
like teeth (more frequently the latter nomber) inside tb 
outer lip ; these last or labial teeth are seated considerabh 
within the mouth and appear to spring from a kind of ril 
which is formed inside this part of the lip and corresponds i: 
position with an outer rib of greater breadth and thickness 
the third labiiil tooth is the smallest : outer lip rather thin, ver 
little roHcctod, strenprthencd by the outer rib above noticec 
which is soinetimes reddish -brown like the rest of the j^helj 
hut occasionally of a lip:hter colour ; outer edge abruptl 
inflec<t<.Hl : inner lip thickened in adult specimens : utnbiUcn 
small and narrow, but ratlier deep. L. 0-065. U. 0*04. 

Var. pallida. Shell thinner and of a lighter colour. 

Habitat : Under stones and logs of wood, and at the 
roots of grass, on hills and almost evcryri'hcrc in thi* 
country, from the Moray Firth district to Guernsey 
The variety inhabits marshy places, and has been found 
by Mr. Daniel at Wool in Dorsetshire, and by myseli 
in the North of Devon as well as in Connemara with 
V, Moulinsiana. This variety has probably been mis- 
taken ])y collectors for V, alpestris. The present species 
is not uncommon in our upper tertiary strata. It is 
widely distri])uted abroad from Siberia and Finland to 
Algeria and Sicily ; and it even reaches the Azores. 

This is a tolerably active and lively little creature, 
crawling by jerks and carrying its shell nearly upright. 
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It makes, like its congeners, s filmy ejHphragm, but 
which is not iridescent. It may be is some degree 
considered a subalpine form, as it occurs at considerable 
heights. Dr. Johnston found it at the top of a moun- 
tain in East Lothian at an elevation of 1200 feet, and 
M. Futon on the Vosges at a height of 1640 feet. The 
teeth do not appear to be formed in any of the whorls 
except the laat. They project into the mouth at right 
angles, so as to present a cheraux de Mse against all 
intruders. 

This species may at once be known &om V. antivertigo, 
aa well as from V. Moulinaiana, by its more cylindrical 
or narrower shape, and irom the former by its having 
only a single tooth on the pillar, instead of two or three 
as in that species. The outer lip is also not contracted 
and angulated as in F. antivertiffo. The other points 
of difference between the present species and V. Mou- 
linsiana have already been noticed in the account of 
that species. 

Montagu was evidently acquainted with the present 
species, but confounded it with V. atUheriiffo (his T\trbo 
sexdenlatta), in describing which he says, "younger 
shells have only four teeth." I may observe that the 
fifth or smaller tooth, which is placed within the outer 
Up and close to the pillar lip, is seldom wanting, although 
not so conspicuous as the others, and that five is the 
usual, and four the exceptional number of teeth. 

4. V. aipeb'tius*, Alder. 



BoDT Ught-strawcolonr : taUaeUs and foot longer than in 
V. ptjgmaa. 

* Inhsbitjug hi^ land. 
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Shbu. subcylindricol, thin and somitran^jMrent, TpnrgI 
ptdt" yellowish -horncolour, clusclj and ntther »tiooglf d 
in tiid lino of growth : ptriphery rDundt-*d ; t^idtrmu ftn: 
whorl* 4}, oonvox, but alightlv eomprossMl : gpire nkort. sbRi|<t 
and bluntly pointed : gutare esoeeitively dc«p ; mouth soni- 
oval and aubangular, owing to tho outwnrd iwDiprEission of ibr 
periphery: tcetii four, viz. one sharp and prominent tooth lya 
tho middle of the pillar, ono strong and also prominent and 
thick tooth on the pillar Up, and two lametllo; or plate-like 
teeth which are plaocd at some little distance within the outer 
lip, but not oa any rih or callouH fold as in F. pytfrnmi - the 
labial teeth are Wsible on the outndc, owing to the thinnes 
and transparency of the ahell; outfr lip rather thicb, tbij 
slightly reflected, not strengthened by any rib either ontnde 
er inside ; outer edge abniptly intlecled : t'nik^r lip somewbit 
thickonod in adult specimens : umAiVinui Bmoll and narniw. 
but rather deep. L. 0-07. B. 0-04. 

Habitat : Under stones and among dead leares ne&i 
Clithero in Lancashire (Oilbcrtson) ; Lipwood, near 
Haydon Bridge, Northumberland (J. Thompeou) ; neai 
Ambleside, on slate (Miss Sarah Bolton); Grassmere 
(J. 6. J.). It is one of our most local species ; and it 
does not appear to be extensiTely distribated abroad. 
Maack has recorded it as Russian ; Von Wallenbe^ 
found it in Ltilea-Lapland ; Charpentier and myself in 
several parts of Switzerland ; and I have also taken it in 
the Lower Harz. It is in Mr. Brown's list of Copford 
shells ; but as a variety of V. pygmaa has been often 
mistaken for this species, I caimot satisfactorily recc^nize 
it aa one of our upper tertiary fossils. 

In my notice of the Harz Mollusca in the 'Anuak 
and Magazine of Natural History ' for November 186G 
(p. 34'9) I stated that "this is a true Vertigo, and has 
not the slightest vestige of the lower pair of tenta- 
cles." The epiphragm is iridescent. The ' MalakoEoo- 
logische Blatter* for 1858 (Taf. 1. f. 5. a-d) contains an 
admirable representation of the shell. 
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This species differs from V. pygnuta in b^g more 
cylindrical, of a paler colour and nearly transparent, 
and especially in the numerous and sharp tranaTerse 
strise, iw well as in not having any rib either outside or 
inside the mouth. 

It is questionable whether the V. aipegtria of F6iissac 
is the same as our shell, because be gave no description ; 
and his original apecimens appeared to me, fi?om two 
careful examinations which I made in 1860 and 1861, 
to be the marsh variety [pallida) of V. pygmaa, and 
not Alder's species. I have, however, no doubt of the 
present species being the Pupa SkuttUworthiana of 
Charpentier (Zeitschr. f. Malak. 1847, p. 148), having 
compared with that naturalist the specimens I collected 
in Switzerland. The Pupa borealia of Morelet from 
Kamtscbatks appears also to belong to this species, 

5. V. bubsthia'ta *, Jeffreys. 

Alaa auhOtiata, Jeffr. in Linn. Tram. xri. p. S15. Pupa tubttriata, 
P.ftH.i».p.lOe.pLcm.f.a 

Body grey of diiferent ehados : snottt short, bilobed : lenfa- 
ele« slender, cylindrical or club-shaped, and divergent ; bulbs 
equal to about ono-fourtb of their length: foot of a lights 
oolonr, thick, short, narrow and keeled at the toil. 

Shell otbI or aubfnaiform, rather thin and seniitransparetit, 
glossy, pale yeUowish-homcolour, very strongly and obliquely 
striate and almost ribbed in the line of growth, but less so on 
the body whorl, which is faintly striate spirally ; ptriphtry 
rounded: epiderm.it rather thick: whorls 4i\, very convex or 
cylindrical, and suddenly increasiiig in bulk, the penultimate 
whorl slightly exceeding in breadth the last, which occupies 
about onC'half of tho shell : ipirt short, very abrupt and 
bluntly pointed: tuiure remarkably deep: mouth semioval, 
contracted or ainuous in the middle of the outer edge ; teeth 
from four to six, viz. from one to three (usually two) on the 

• Sligbtl; itaute. 




pillar, one on the pillar Up, and two or three on the inside rf 
the outer lip, the last springing from a white rib ; in half- 
grown specimena the pillar lip has a spiral or lonpitudin*] 
fold: outer lip thin and slightly reflected. Btrengthen«l byn 
strong rib, which is plopod very near the opening of the month : 
onfcr edge abruptly inflected: inner Up thickened in the adolt: 
wmhilicia small and narrow, contracted by a keel or ridge at 
the base of the shell. L. 0-065, B. 0-04. I 

Habitat : Under stones, among dead and decsying 
leaves, and at the roots of grass iu woods and moi£i 
places, in many parts of Great Britain from Skye to 
Devon, as well as througliout Ireland. Mr. Brown hat 
enumerated it in hU list of upper tertiary shells from 
Copford, Abroad it has been noticed by Nordenskiold and 
Nylander as inhabiting Finland, by Malm as Swedi^, 
and by Held as Bavarian. It does not appear to have 
been fonnd in France. ' 

This exquieite little snail is tolerably active, though 
timid, and carries its shell nearly upright. The epi- 
phragm is like that of its congeners. There is no rudi- 
ment or trace of lower tentacles ; and my first descrip- 
tion of the animal (iu 1830} is incorrect in that respect. 
I have since very carefully examined a great many livii^ 
specimens, and could not detect with a Coddiugtoa lens 
even a speck iu the place usually occupied by these ten- 
tacles. Dr. Johnston found this species in East Lothian 
at a height of 1200 feet. 

The form of the shell, and the strong transverse strite, 
as well as the number and arrangement of the teeth, 
will at once serve to distinguish this from any of the 
foregoing species. 

It is the V. curta of Held ; and it closely resembles, 
and may be specifically identical with, the Pupa milium 
of Gould, which is a native of the United States. 



6. V. pcsil'la* Miiller. 



BosT oblong, slightly contracted and rounded in front and 
insensibly narrowing behind, brown or greyish -slatecolour 
above, and whitish with a foint tinge of blue on the sidee and 
underneath, minutfly tuborcled : mantle yellowish-brown : 
(ni(ac/M very dose together at their base, but widely diverging, 
thick, nearly cylindrical, dusky-grey with a slight tinge of 
brown ; bulbs long, but not very prominent : foot broad and 
rounded in front, very tumid, keeled and a little pointed 
behind. 

Shell subfusifonn, with somewhat of a quadrangular out- 
line, thin and semi transparent, very glossy, homcolour vrith a 
faint tinge of yellow, very shghtly and remotely striate in the 
line of growth : peripheri/ rounded, with a tendency to angu- 
larity : fpidermia thin : vhorh 4^ or 5, very convex and 
cylindrical, gradually increasing in size; the penultimate 
whorl as broad as the last, which occupies about two-fifths of 
the shell : ipire shortish, but rather tapering, and blunt at the 
point : suture very deep : mouth scmioval, contracted or ainuons 
in the middle of the outer edge ; teeth sis or seven, viz. two 
on the pillar, two on the pillar lip (the inner one of which is 
always larger, and the outside one tubercular and placed 
in the angle where the outer Up joins), and two or three within 
the outer lip {the third, when it is present, placed near the 
pillar hp and being a mere tubercle) ; outer tip rather thick 
and slightly reflected, strengthened by a strong rib both out- 
Kde and inside, which is situate near the opening of the month 
and is yellowiah-white ; outer edge rather abruptly inflected : 
t'nncr Up slightly thickened in l\ill-grown specimens : umbilieut 
small and narrow, contracted by 8 rather sharp and gibbous 
crest or ridge at the base of the shell. L. 0-07. B. 0045. 

Habitat : Uoder atones and among dead leaves and 
moss in woods, in varioos parts of Great Britain from 
Westmoreland to Devon, as well as in the North and 
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West of Ireland ; but it does not appear to have beeii 
detected in Scotland. Although difiused, it is local md 
rare. It occurs in our upper tertiarr strata. On the 
Continent it ranges from Finland to the North of Italy, — 
viz. Lugano (Stabile) ; Como (Porro) ; Lombardy (\'illa) ; 
and Aradas and Maggiore are said to have found s 
specimen on the sea-shore at Catania. 

This is a very shy little sniul and alow in its move- 
ments. VVlien it is about to crawl and emerges from 
the shell, it puts its foot foremost. Its slime is rather 
abundant. The shell is carried perpendicularly. The 
ppiphragra is membranous and plaited. Miiller sayi 
that under the microscope a small black line can wiUt 
great difficulty be detpcted in the place which is occupied 
in the animal of Pupa by each of the lower tentacles. 

The reversed direction of the spire is an easy mark of 
distinction between this and all the foregoing species of 
Vertigo. The present species is not a sinistral form or 
variety of any other kind, as I have satisfied myself by 
comparing this in a mirror (which of course n^akes the 
spire appear dextral) with V. antivertigo and V, tub- 
striata, in which the teeth are somewhat similarly 
arranged. The shape of the present species, if it were 
dextral, would be intermediate between that of the last- 
named species and V. edentula. 

Leach is the only conchologist who has proposed to 
change the original name ; and he has rechristened this 
species V. keierostrop/ta. It must he recollected that 
Miiller was the founder of the genus, as well as the dis- 
coverer of the present species, which was at that time 
the only one known ; so that, if any alteration were 
necessary on account of the contrary direction of the 
spire, this species ought at all events to retain the name 
first given to it by ita discoverer. I had long previously 



proposed the institution of anotber genua {AUea) for the 
reception of those species which have a dextroraal spire ; 
hut I now consider this generic addition to be quite 
useless and untenable. 

7. V, angus'tior *, Jeffireys. 

i.p.36I. Pupa Fenetrii,V.tE. IT. 

Body short and Btampf , blackish in front and greyiah on 
the sides and undemeatii ; taberclce indistinct : mantle yellow- 
ieh'grey : teiUaeU* thick, somewhat cylindrical, dusky-grey, 
considerably divei^ing irom each other ; bulbs scarcely distinct: 
foot thick and narrow, pale-grey. 

Shell subfusiform or barrel -shaped, narrower in proportion 
than V.pvtiUa, rather soUd, bnt aemitransparcnt, glossy, Ught 
homcolour, strongly, obliquely and rather closely striate in 
the lino of growth : periphery compressed and somewhat an- 
gxilar: epidermU thin: whorlt 4j, rather convex, but com- 
pressed, gradually increasing in size, the penultimate one a 
triilc broader than the last, whii:fa occupies about two-fiflhs 
of the shell, the first or upper whorl smooth and shining: 
«piV« rather short, abrupt and blunt at the point : luture rather 
deep : mouth subtriongular, and very narrowin consequence of 
the great contraction or sinuosity of the outer edge in the 
middle as well as towards the base ; teeth four or five, viz. 
two on the pillar (the outer one of which is a httle in advance 
of the other), one on the pillar Up, which is sunk deep within 
the mouth and resembles a strong curved plate more than a 
tooth, and one thick and prominent tooth inside the outer lip, 
with rarely a small tubercle by the side of it : outer Up ex- 
ceedingly thick and scarcely iufiected, strengthened outside 
and inside by a strong rib, which is situate near the rim and is 
yellowish- white; the inside rib remarkably thick and increasing 
the contraction of the mouth : inner lip consisting of a slight 
deposit on the columella : wnbilicva very small, narrow and 
indistinct, being much contracted by a sharp and gibbous keel 
or crest at the base of the shell. L. 0-06. B. 0036. 

Habitat : At the roots of grass in marshy ground, 

* NuTOWBT. M 
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but only hitlierto noticed in a few localities. Tbeie 
are as follows : — Singleton near Swansea, and the rejec- 
tamenta of the Avon River at Bristol {J. G. J.) ; Tenby 
(Webster); Battersea fields (Stephens); Co. Clare 
(HumpLreya) ; and Connemara, Co. Galway (Warren'. 
Mr. Brown has noticed it among the shells in tte npper 
tertiary deposit at Copford. Abroad it has been fonnd 
in the North, East, and South of Prance, as well as in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Lugano. Near Villeneuve, 
in the upper Valley of the llhonc, I observed it to be 
tolerably plentifiil in a wet meadow or piece of land by the 
side of the road leading from Vevay to St. Maurice, u 
well as in similar situations near Lausaiuie and at Chable 
in the Valley of Bagne, The first-mentioned piece of 
land had lately been mown ; and consequently these tiny 
shells were more easily detected. I have thus epeciallj 
noticed these foreigu localities, to indicate the kind of 
station in which this rare shell may be sought for in 
this country. 

The animal is rather slow in its movements and carries 
the shell upright on its back. 

The shell differs from V. pusilla in its much smaUer 
size and being proportionally narrower, in the distinct 
and strong transverse strie, and especially in the shape 
of the mouth, which is triangular and very narrow, 
instead of being subquadrate and open (which is the case 
in V. pusilla), as well as in the number, shape, and 
position of the teeth. The single labial tooth in the 
present species is situate opposite to the space between 
the two teeth on the coliunella, and would lock into 
them if the two sidef were in contact, like the hinge teeth 
of many bivalve shells. An excellent and enlai^ed 
figure of the shell is given in ' Wiegmann's Archiv * for 
1838, pi. iv. f. 6. 
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I hope I may be excused saying a fisw worda here 
about the correct name of tbia apedes, as regards myself. 
It is an invidioos and unpleasant task to vindicate one's 
own supposed discoveries; but it is at the same time 
useful to the cause of Science, and in some respects re- 
sembles tbe duty of a parent in defending his children. 
Aa our Continental neighbours and friends would say, 
" il faut faire une r^clamatioQ." 

In the ' Innnean Transactions' for 1830 I proposed 
the present species and gave it the name of "anguatior," 
accompanied by a fidl description, in Latin, of its specific 
characters. I also noticed particularly tbe contour of 
the shell, the shape of the aperture or mouth, and the 
position of the teeth, in comparison with those characters 
in V. puailla. In the following year Michaud described 
and figured the same species in his Supplement to Dra- 
pamaud'H posthumous work, under the name of V. nana. 
In tbe 'Isis' for 1837, Held also described the shell 
and gave it the name of V. hamata. In 1838 Professor 
A. Miiller again described and figured it in ' Wiegmann's 
Archiv ' aa V. plicata. And, in order that this mite of 
a shell should have as many names as any Spanish 
Hidalgo, BoBsnuasler in 1839 redescribed and figured 
it in his ' Iconographie,* and adopted Cbarpentier's MS. 
name of V. Venetzii. This last name has been used by 
the authors of the 'British MoUusca'; and Held's 
name of pUeata has been adopted by Moquin-Tandon, 
under an erroneous impression (originating apparently 
in a typographical error in Rossmassler's work) that 
the number of the ' Ins ' which contained the latter 
name was published in 1828, and not in 1838. I have 
ascertained, by an examination of Michaud's and Char- 
pentier's types, that their species are the same as mine. 
I have also no doubt of the Turbo vertigo of Moni 



as first described bv him, bcin^ specifically identical with 
it, and hie name is consequently prior to all those nliich 
I have eimmerEted ; but the reduplication of the same 
name, both in a specific and generic sense, would be 
objectionable. V. pusilta, as well as tlie present species, 
were coufoimded by Montagu in the subsequent part of 
his description, I fear that this little episode will 
interest none but bibliographical naturalists. 



C. Shell doxtral, cylindrical : movth seldom Punished with 

t«!th. I 

8. V. eden'tula*, Drapamaud. H| 

3; P.4H. ir.pta. 

Boot rather slender, ash-grey, of a darker hne above, and 
much paler behind as well as on the sides and underneath : 
tubercles extremely small, reduced to blackish or greyish dots : 
mantle very pale reddish-grey ; tenlaelet thick, nearly smooth, 
blftckish-grey ; bulbs forming about one-third of their lengtii, 
oval, and very blunt ; there is no sign of any lower tentacles 
and not even a spot to indicate their place : foot oblong and 
narrow, slightly pointed behind. 

Sbell oblong, nearly cylindrical, thin, semitransparent and 
glossy, light yellowish -brown orhomcoloiar, marked with slight, 
hut numerous, oblique and somewhat curved striK in the line of 
growth : periphery rounded, although having a shgbt tendency 
to angularity; ^jirfermi* thin : tvAwb 6^-6^, moderately con- 
vex, gradually increasing in size, the pcnultunate Thorl rather 
broader than the last, which occupies about two-fifUia of the 
shell : ipire long, abrupt and blunt at the point : gvtare deep : 
mouth forming an arch or segment of two-thirds of a circle, 
destitute of leeth : outtr Up thin, very shghUy reflected, except 
towards the umbilicus, over which it folds on the side next to 
the mouth : pillar lip nearly straight in adult specimens ; 
umbilktu narrow and contracted by the pillar, but rather deep. 
L. 0-1. U. 005. 



Tar. columella. Shell aomewbat longer, and having de last 
whorl a little broader than the next. Pupa eolwnella, (T. 
Martens) Benz, Ueber Wiirtenburg;. Fann. p. 49. 

Habitat : Woods, among dead leaves, at the roots of 
grass and in herbage, as well as on the trunks of trees, 
in most parts of the kingdom, &om the Moray Firth 
district to Guernsey. This species, however, is local. 
The variety has been found by Mr. Waller at Finnoe, Co. 
Tippenuy. It inhabits moister places than the typical 
form and is the Pupa ittormUa of Michaud. The present 
species is one of our upper tertiary fossils. Its foreign 
range extends from the Amoor territory and Lapland to 
Lombardy. 

This elegant little molluak is timid, and retires within 
its shell at the slightest touch. When crawling. It 
usually carries the shell in a slanting position. Its slime 
is watery. Mr. 3beppard noticed that his Essex specimens 
were uniformly darker than those which he found in 
Sufiblk. It inhabits considerable heights. Puton found 
it on the Vosges Mountains at an elevation of 1150 
metres, or 3778 feet. Young shells resemble those of a 
conical Helix, and have a sharply keeled periphery and a 
small umbilical perforation. Mr. E. J. Lowe says that 
Professor Babington once observed this species in great 
abundance on the under surface of the fronds otAapidta 
in autumn. They may be found in winter, together with 
Carychium minimum and other minute shells, concealed 
in the decayed stalks of the larger umbelliferous plants. 

Although this species is pecidiar and by no means un- 
common, it seems to have escaped the notice of Mon- 
tagu and the older writers on British Conchology. It is 
the V. nilida of F^russac, "Dtrbo Offtonetuis otsiieppaxd, 
and my Aiwa revoluia. 



^ 



. V. minitti&'biha*, Uartmaiui. 

n H eve AJp. i. p. 23% pLiLt.S; F.tB.ft 

BoDi Blightly narrotr nnd roaDdcd in &ont, very gradiull; 
attenuated and somewhat blont behind, finely shafTTMnwd, 
greyish -Hlatocolour, streaked or dotted with black : matiU 
greyish -browu and of a lighter hoe than the upper pan of tho 
body : Unlacles greatly direrj^g, sepBnitod by a narrww groove, 
very tumid at thoir ba.>»e, broadly edged wdlh black ; bulbi 
slightly globular : ^/bofof apalcrcoloar(Boraetinii.>s milk-wfail#| 
at the sides and underneath, with a faint tinge of yellow 
towards the middle of the sole, ending in a tnangnlBr snd 
blunt tiuL 

tjoELL oblong, noarly cylindrical, rather solid, semitnns- 
parent and glossy, jfeUowiah-browii or homcolour of different 
flhadcfl, marlcL'd with strong, close-set, obliquely traosretse ud 
rib-like strim : periphery rounded, but lightly compressed, 
with a tendency to anpfnlarity : epiilfrmlt thin: v.thorh 5J. 
modLT^iU'ly cinrex, gradually incmi^ing in size, tht' \a»X. b'jl 
twobeingsomewhat die bioadestof all, the body Trhorl oociqjy- 
ing about two-fifths of the shell : ipire long, very abrupt and 
blunt at the point : tuture deep : mouth shaped as in F". tda^ 
ttda, and (in British specimenB) equally destitute of teeth ; 
imUr lip thin, white, and reflected : uitUnlietu small, nanow 
and oblique. L. 007. B.0035. 

Habitat : Under stones on hilla in a few scattered 
places in Qreat Britain, and which are aa follows : — 
Skye (Macaakill) ; Balmerino, Fifeshire (Chalmers) ; 
Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh (E. Forbes) ; Sunderland, 
South Hylton on the Wear, and Pontefract on mag- 
nesian limestone (Hovse) ; Went Vale, Yorkshire (Ash- 
ford) ; Durdham Downs near Bristol, and Lulvorth in 
Dorsetshire (J. G. J.); Undercli£F, Isle of Wight (More). 
As an upper tertiary fossil it has been fonnd at Clacton 
and Copford in our eastern counties. It is widely dif- 
fused on the Continent from Finland to Lombardy and 

* Eiceedjngl; miDUte. 
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Corsica; and (assonung the Pupa CalUcratU of Scocchi 
to be the same speciea] it ranges to Sicily. AccordiDg 
to Roth it has been found at Athens. 

This exquisitely beantifal bnt tiny creature is slow in 
its movements, and carries its shell nearly upright when 
it crawls. Futon is said to have found it at a height of 
1352 feet on granite iu the Voages Mountains. The 
epiphragm is very thin and glistening. The length of 
the spire varies considerably in this, as well as the last 
species. Our native examples are toothless; but foreign 
specimens have frequently a tooth on the pillar and an- 
other within the outer lip ; and I found a specimen in 
Switzerland which had three teeth, arranged triangulariy 
as in the Pupa triplicata of Studer. 

This species is the Pupa vwntta of Studer, P. mtu- 
corvm of Drapamaud, Vertigo cylindriea of F^mssac, 
Pupa obtuaa of Fleming (but not of Drapamaad), and 
it is probably also the P. eotiulata of Nilsson. 



Genus VIII. BA'LIA*, {Balea) Prideaux. 
PI. VII. f. 9, 10, 11. 

BoDT long and slender, always containable within the sbdl : 
Untacla 4, proportionally abort : foot rather broad. 

Shell sinistral, tunicnlate, thin, delicately striate and 
streaked with whit« in the line of growth : tpire reversed, long 
and pointed : mcuth squarish, somelimos Aimished with a small 
tubercular tooUi on the columella : um&i7i«u narrow and 
oblique. 

This generic group has only a single species which is 
indigenous to this country. A few others are exotic. 
In the reversed turn of the spire and general aspect, as 
well as in the shape of the mouth and the straight pillar 

* fiaj.a]loiiTed. 
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lip, it cloaely resciubtes & young or incomplete CtataUia, 
and might lead to the Bupposition that its grxiwth ordoe- 
lopment had been suddenly arrested. It n-ants, however, 
the claimtium or twisted internal plate which i« charac- 
teristic of the adult Clauailia, an well as the obliqur 
teeth or folds which contract the aperture of that shell. 
In the small tubercular tooth which is orcasionalhr 
formed ou the piUar, Balia has some atliiuty to the 
genus Vertigo ; hut tlie mouth of the shell in the present 
genus is of a different shape, and the spire is morx? elou- 
gated or drawn out. Tlie shell of Balia, when viewtd 
iu a mirror (so as to make the spire appear dextrall, is 
not unlike that of a wide-mouthed Pupa. The soft parts 
of the animal do not present any peculiarity, or appear 
to he dift'crcnt from those of the otiicr "ii'Tiera above men- 
tioned. The members of this genus are ioactiye in their 
habits, and are fond of shade and moisture, but not of 
excessive wet. They are uaually found in the crevices 
of rocks and walls and under the bark of old trees ; and 
they probably feed on the spores of mosses and other 
Cryptogamous plants, as I have observed them after a 
shower of rain apparently thus occupied, while slowly 
crawling over the trunk of a sycamore. They may be 
called the " Tree-snail." 

The present genus was first made known by Dr. Gray 
in the ' Sjoological Journal ' (vol. i. p. 61) under the 
name oi BaUa, &om MS. information Aimished by Mr, 
Prideaus, an assiduous conchologist and friend of Dr. 
Leach. In a posthumous work of the latter author, 
entitled ' A Synopsis of the MoUusca of Great Britain,' 
which was edited byDr, Gray and published in 1852, the 
same genus appears as Balaa, The word is probably 
taken from baliua (pro badiua), and not, as M. Bour- 
goignat supposed, from /SoXwf (maculomt) , as the shell is 
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not spotted. Balea and Balaa may therefore be typo- 
graphical errors. M.Ch.D'Orbigny, inthe'Dietionnaire 
d'Hbtoire Naturelle,' thought the name might be an 
obsolete Latin word {balea) signifying a hark or vessel ; 
but this meaning is not applicable to either the shape or 
habits of our httle snail, which rather dreads than courts 
the water. Swainson suhstituted Balia for the original 
name ; and his emendation has been adopted hy Stabile 
as well as Bourguignat, the latter of whom has published, 
in hie ' Am^nites Malacologiques,' an elaborate and valu- 
able article on the species comprised in this genus. 

1. Balia pebver'sa'*^, Linn£. 

Turbo pfTMTsta, Linn. Srst. HU. ed. lii. p. 124a Baita frtgilit, F. k U. 
it. p. 114, pi. dxviiL f.8. 0. 

Body rounded m front, alender and tapering behind, darii- 
brown with a shade of grey, covered with minute block tuber- 
cles and iipecks : snout prominent and rather tumid : tenladet 
short, rather thick ; upper pair close together, cyliudro-conical 
and broad at the base, with bnlbs about one-sixtli of their 
length ; lower pair very small in proportion, and conical : fool 
somewhat rounded in front and ^^ually narrowing to a 
tumid and aUghtly keeled tail. 

SuELL club-shaped, thin, semitransparent, glossy, yellowish- 
brown, with transverse and oblique streaks of white, closely 
but irregularly striate in the Una of growth, and also marked 
with a few remote and indistinct spiral lines ; ptriphery 
ronndcd, with a tendency to angularity : epidtrmis rather 
thin : whorls 7-8, convex, but slightly compressed, regtdarly 
increasing in size, the last being equal to about one-third of 
the shell and much broader than the others, the first or top 
whorl quite smooth, semi^bular, and shining : spire tapering 
to a somewhat blunt point : tuture deep : mouth squarish-oval, 
higher than broad, sometimes famished with a tubercular 
tooth, which is placed nearly on the middle of the columella: 
outer Up rather thin, white and reflected, especially over the 
umbilicus, sinuous outside and sharply inflected above : pillar 
• Awrj, or tiritt«d the wrong way. 
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lip nearly straight : umliilieui fomung a narrow and oUiqae 
aUt. L. 0-275. B. 01. 

Tar. viruiuia- ^eU greonish-Thite and traiupai'eDt 

Uahitat: On the trunks of trees {chiefly of beech, 
aah, sycamore, and apple), as well as an mossy rocks 
and wails, in various parts of Great Britaiu and Ireland 
from the Moray Firth district to Guernsey. The variety 
was found near Cork by Mr. Humphreys. Professor 
Morris has noticed this species as fossil in the upper 
tertiary deposit at Grays. It ranges from Finland to 
Sicily, and even to Madeira and the Azores. It is widely 
diffused in Europe. 

The Tree-snails are gregarious, and are found of differ- 
ent ages in the same spot, as if forming a aociBble fiunily 
party. It is difficult to discover them in dry weather, 
as they lie concealed in crevices of rocks or under the 
bark of tree* j but after rain they come out from their 
hiding-places and feed on the moistened v^etation. 
They are not particularly sensitive, and do not withdraw 
into their shells on being touched or disturbed ; nor 
are they afraid of cold, having been observed crawhng 
about when the temperature was very little above zero. 
Puton found specimens on the Vosges Mountains at a 
height of nearly 2300 feet. Bouchard-Chantereaux says 
that B. perverta lays, in the beginning of autumn, from 
13 to 15 whitish and globular e^s, which are of a large 
size compared with those of most other snails, and that 
the young are excluded or hatched on the fifteenth or six- 
teenth day afterwards and become adult at the end of 
their first year. Lister stated that the sexes were distinct 
in this species, and that there was a difierence of size 
between the male and female, the latter being more 
bulky ; but Dr. Gray very properly remarks that this 
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cannot be the case, becaaee in these moUnskB eticli indi- 
vidual is both male and female. 

The shell of this species differs from the young of 
ClauHHa rugota (which it somewhat resembles in form) 
in being thinner and of a much lighter colour, in the 
whorls being much more convex, and eapeciallf in the 
pcripher7 or basal edge being rounded, instead of sharply 
angular as iu the young shell of that species. 

It is the Pupa fragilia of Drapamaud ; and Moquin- 
Tandou has retained it in that genus. The Ba&a Sartii 
of Philippi appears to be only a variety of the present 
species, judging from bis description in the ' Zeitschrift 
fiir Malakozoologie ' for June 1847, p. 84. 

Genus IX. CLAUSI'LIA* Drapamaud. 
PI. VII. f. 12, 18,14. 

Body bog and slender, always containable within the shell : 
Untaela 4 ; upper pair rather lon(; and prominent ; lower pair 
very short and resembling conical nipples : foot long and 

Shell Hinistral, spindle 'sltaped, rather solid, nsoaUy ribbed 
tranaverscly.Bnd always more strongly.or wrinkled, towards the 
mouth: tpire reversed, bng and pointed: mouth small, pear- 
shaped, and twisted on the body whorl, having a deep sinus or 
groove at its npper angle, ftunished with two spiral plates and 
Bomctiines also with intermediate ridges or teeth on the oolu- 
mella, as well as with a dexuoua plate or fold behind the pillar 
lip and curved plates or folds within the outer lip ; besides 
thcBo various processes there is a pectdlar and complicated ap- 
paratus lying deep within the throat or cavity of the month 
and conaisting of a moveable and elastic nacreons-white plate 
or osgicle, wliich is twisted and somewhat resembles a Bat- 
tened ram's-hom, serving the purpose of an operculum : outer 
lip continuous and forming a complete peristome : batal trot 
(which is formed by an upward and abrupt twist and contrac- 
tion of the last whorl) more or less prominent i umbilieva very 

* Fumiabed with • dmuUiam or opoonluni-likA ^TooBat. -^ 



■light, and eonbistiog of a narrow and oblii]iie slit bdund tht 
pillar lip. 

The Clatmlia are herbivorous. Some species iuli&bit 
rocke, stouy places, and old walls, while oth^« seem to 
prefur woods aud shady spots, aud are to be met with on 
trunks of trees aud under stones among herbage. They 
bury their bodies and three-fourths of their shells in the 
earth, aud excavate a small oblique tunnel, for the pur- 
pose of depositing their eggs. 

The malacological relations of this genus are irith 
Bulimus and Pupa. In the form of the shell it is allied 
to both of those genera, setting aside the circumstance 
of the spire in the present genus being rcierscd ; but 
the spire in Biihmus aud Pujia is shorter than in Clau- 
sUia. As in most of the species of Pupa, the laminar 
teeth io ClaimUa are never formed until the last whul 
has been commenced. 

A peculiar and characteristic feature of the present 
genus is that the animal is provided with an internal 
process called the " clausilium." It is analogous to the 
testaceous appendages of Teredo, called "pallets;" al- 
though the; are uot homologous oi^ana, nor is the cloh- 
nlium attached to the body of the snail, like the pallets 
to that of the Ship-worm. This remarkable process acts 
as a valve or spring-door in closing the shell against all 
intruders, and has been well described by Mr. J. S. 
Miller, in the 'Aunals of Philosophy' for 1822 {vol, iii. 
p. 378), in the following worda : — 

" Independently of the various contrivances which 
Nature has resorted to for the protection of the otherwise 
vulnerable Molluscs, it has taken peculiar care to guard 
the apertures of many univalves from the intrusion of 
enemies ; hence the apertures are sometimes peculiaiiy 
contracted and provided with numerous folds and teeth. 
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Other MolluBca have a calcareous opercalum perma- 
nently formed, which increases in thicknese, and enlarges 
on a depressed spiral plane, as the opening of the shell 
extends with the growth of the animal, thns continually 
assimilating to its size, and when the animal retreats^ 
excluding it completely from all external intrusion. In 
the CliauiHa, Nature has continued the protection afforded 
by means of contractions and folds, and also added an 
opercular appendage. The inhabitant of the ClatuUia, 
when nearly full-grown, secretes a thread-like elastic 
calcareous filament, one of whose ends is afi^ed to the 
columella. This filament makes half a spiral turn roond 
the columella, insinuating between its folds. When the 
animal finishes its shell and completes the aperture, it 
secretes, at the unattached end of the filament, a spoon- 
shaped calcareous lamina conforming at its margin to 
the contour of the aperture. The lamina is somewhat 
smaller than this, and its mai^n is rounded. Its ad- 
hesion to an elastic filament enables the animal to push 
it, when it comes out of its shell, against the columella ; 
and the same elasticity closes it on the inhabitant re- 
treating, thus securing it firum intruding enemies. Thus, 
then, this valve may be compared to a door provided with 
an elastic spring. The elasticity of the filament may be 
restored to its full power (in the empty shell) by some- 
times immersing it in water, as I have ascertained in a 
section made with a view to this inquiry." 

Miiller had, nearly half a century before, accurately 
described this singular piece of mechanism and called it 
an ossiculum. He quaintly remarks that when the snail 
has opened the door of its house, " Veneri et Cereri 
otiosus vivit." The 'Journal de Couchyliologie' for 1858 
contains an excellent article by M. Cailliaud on the sub- 
ject, which is illusbnted by admirably executed &@XK9b, 
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showing the position and shape of the ctaHtithan or 
ossicle in several species. 

Tlie Clausilite would seem to be more at home in tlie 
South of Europe and Asia Minor than in any other pan 
of the world, judging from the slatistics given bv Char- 
pentier in his Monograph on the genus, which was in- 
serted inthe'Joumal deConchyliologie' for lSo2, Kc 
enumerated 235 species ; and this number has since been 
added to by M. Schmidt, who has lately published an 
exhaustive essay ou the same subject. None of them 
have been discovered in North America. Three speciGs 
are dextral and inhabit Transylvania- Some of our na- 
tive Clausilia occur iu the upper tertiary strata of Essex, 
SnJTolk, and Norfolk ; and their origin, as inhabitants of 
Northern Europe, must therefore be very remote. 

A. Shell ribbed or striate transversely : datatUttm having its 
mai^ entire. 

1. Clausilu kuoo'sa*, Drapamaud. 

C. rugata, Dr»p. TabL Moll. p. 63. C nigrkatu, F. & H, ty. p. 121, 
pi. oixiz. f. 1 , 2. 

Body dark-grey or slatecolour, with a tinge of reddish- 
brown, paler at the sides and underneath, indistinctly- tnber- 
eled in such a way as to appear wrinkled: tetUacUt thick, 
minutely speckled with black ; upper pair rather close together, 
with bluntly rounded bulbs which are darker than the ten- 
tacles ; lower pair decidedly conical, and darker than the upper 
ones: foot of a rather dear greyish colour, narrowing gra- 
dually towards the tail, which is tumid and pointed. 

Shell shaped like a long club, but somewhat attenuated at 
the broader end, not thin and scarcely semitransparent, rather 
glossy, light-brown or homcolonr, with a few tranaveiw 
streaks and tines of white, marked with numerous and close- 
set but somewhat irregular striaa ia the line of growth, which 
are curved on the upper and flexuous on the lower whorla, as 
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well Bs with a few indistinct spiral strin, the intersection of 
which gives the surface a sUghtiy granular appeoisuce : peri- 
phery angular or ridged : ^idtrmu rather thin : whorh 12-13, 
compressed, regularly incroasing in size, the last being equal 
in bulk to about one'third of the shell, but somewhat nor' 
rower than the two or tbiee preceding whorls ; the first whorl 
nipple-shaped and quite smooth : ^re tapering to an obtuse 
point : mtare rather obliqne, slight but distinct : mouth almost 
fiumel-shaped, compreesed on the outer side, and having an 
effuse base, lilie the lip of a water-jug; teeth or folds aa 
follows : — ^two on the pillar, the upper one of which is promi- 
nent and oblique and forms one of the sides of a channel at 
the outer angle, and the lower one is smaller and more sunk 
or deeply seated, being also obUqne and sometimes bifiircate, 
and between these are occasionally &om one to three smaller 
folda or ribs ; one strong but deep-seated and not very distinct 
orescent-shaped fold (or laneJla) on the pillar lip ; one still more 
sunken and very slight apiral fold near the last ; and occasion- 
ally one or two teeth (like thoee in Pupa) within the outer lip : 
the outer lip is thick, white, and reflected : biaal creit sharp and 
angular, transversely ridged: umbilicue much contracted by 
the intortion of the mouth ; clautilium oval-oblong, regularly 
curved, shghtly dilated above. L. 0-5. B. 0-1. 

Var. 1. aStida. Bhell greenish -whit«, with a few white 
transverse lines. 

Var. 2. Everetti, UUler. Shell smaller. 

Var. 3. graeilior. Shell longer and more slender. 

Var. 4. tarmdula. Shell smaller, shorter, and more ven- 
tricose. 

Var. 5. du}na. Shell lai^r and more ventricose. C. dubia, 
Drap. Hiet. Moll. p. 70, pi. iv. f. 10. 

Var. 0. dexirwta. Shell resembling a Pupa in shape : tpire 
dextral. 

Habitat : On old walls and rocks, as well as under 
stones and on the trunks of trees, throughout these isles, 
from Zetland to Guernsey. Var. 1. Dinton Hall, Bucks 
(GoodsU). Var. 2. Bristol (Miller) ; Whalsey Skerries, 
Zetland ; dianf s Causeway and Co. Tyrone (J. G. J.). 
Var. 3. Battersea marslies (J. G. J.). This last variety 
appears to be the C.ni^»I(>«a of Ziegler. Vu.V%>i 
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Combe near Bristol, and Counemiu-a {J. G, J.). Vnr. 5. 
Nortliumbcrland and Durham (Alder) ; Oxfordahirr 
(WTiiteaveB) . Var. 6. Scvcuoaks, Kent (Smith). This 
species occurs in our upper tertiaries. Its Continenta] 
range extends from Finland to Portugal and LombardT. 

The sliella of dilfercnt indinduals of this species vary 
considerably in the length of the spire and their com- 
parative solidity, as well as in the de^ee of sciilplnre. 
Sometimes a great part of the surface is quite auiooth, 
as if filed and polished ; and this is the case with living 
specimens. How this effect is produced it is not easy 
to say. Perhaps they lived in a sandy soil, and the 
continual friction of the sbells, when tmiled along by 
the animal, might account for the abrasion. Such spe- 
cimens were in the collection of Dr. Turton and were 
considered by him (as well as at one time by myself) to 
be the C. parvula of Studer; but the smooth and sleek 
appearance of the last-mentioned shell is very different 
from that of the above specimens. Some curious mon- 
strosities occur, in some of which the spire is distorted, 
or a faint keel or impressed lines encircle the whorls, 
or the mouth is renewed in such a way as to show the 
columellar folds in their incipient state. Lister was the 
first to notice this shell ; and his communication to the 
Royal Society "On the odd turn of some Shell-snuls" 
is one of the earliest on their records. • 

It is (partly) the Heluc perversa of Miiller, Turbo 
btdena of Montagu (but not of Linn^}, T. nigrtcatu of 
Maton and Rackett, and Clausilia obtuaa of C. PfeifTer. 
Many other names have been given by Continental au- 
thors to different forms of this extremely variable species. 

C. parvula difiers from the present species in being 
smaller and quite smooth, with the exception of some 
veiy faint traneverae lines, which are only observable 
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with a lensj or of a few stnm near the month. It in- 
habits the North of France, as well aa every other part 
of the Continent, and may be expected also to be found 
in Great Britain. 

2. C. Rolph'ii * Gray. 



Body dork-brown ordosky, with a reddish hue above, grey- 
iah-brown on the sides and imdemeath ; tuberclee blacki^, 
arranged in very dose linea : mantU thick, yellowiah-whitei 
with small specks of pure white ; tentaela greyish-brown ; 
npper pair rather short and stout, nearly cylindrical as far u 
the bulbs, slightly sbagreened and covered with black dota, 
which are so minute as scarcely to be visible with a lens of 
ordinary power, the bulbs thick and nearly spherical ; lower 
pair exceedingly short and of a paler hue tlun the othen ; 
foot very long, narrower in front, ending in a slightly nmnded 
tail ; sole greyish-white. 

Sebix fusiform, rather thinner than the last spedes hut 
scarcely semitransparent, slightly glossy, reddish- or yellow- 
ish-brown, with occasionally a few white hnea dispersed here 
and there over the surface, marked with strong, sharp and 
somewhat regular tranaveise stritc, of which there are from 
sixty to seventy on the body of the last whorl ; these stiUB 
are curved on the upper and somewhat flexuous on the lower 
part of the shell, becoming fewer and consequently more re- 
mote but stronger towards the outer lip ; spiral strife very 
indistinct and scarcely perceptible: periphery angular: epi- 
dermU rather thick : whrrlt 9-10, tumid, but somewhat com- 
pressed, the last being rather less than one-third of the shell 
and a little narrower than the two preceding whorls ; the two 
or three first whorls are nearly of tiie same breadth and form 
a short cylinder: spire abmptly tapering and obtuse at the 
point : suture rather obliqne, not very deep : mcuth subqua- 
drangular, sinuous on the outer side and effuse below ; teeth as 
in C. rugosa, but is the present species there are often two or 
throe small teeth or ridges between the colnmellar folds, and 
the lower of these folds is lees prominent but ofi«n cruciate : 

■ Named after Hr. Bolph, ui English oonoholugwt. - ^ 
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outer lip thick and ratber hroiul, white or cream-CulMind oi 
ioflecUsl : basal eretl short tm<l curved : MmbUioH mdifti 
elaunTiunt oblong, regnltrly curvod, slightly ooctruitsd ikstt- 
L.0-5. B.0-15. ' 

Habitat : Under stonee, in the bark of trees, ind 
among dead leaves, in Kent, Sussex, and Hants, as vdt 
as in GloiiceBtershire, but hitherto found only in a fen 
places. This species b one of our upper tertiary foisiU. 
It 18 not uncommon in the North and South of Fraace, 
Belgium, and parts of Germany. Probably it is alw i 
member of the Scandinavian fauna, assuming Nilssou'i 
variety ^ of C.plicattila to belong to the present specie*- 
His diagnosis, although too short and indefinite for 
satisfactoi'v identification, appears to agree with tlur 
main characters of our shell. 

This species differs from C. pUcatvia (for which it 
has been mistaken) in being more than twice the ni^ 
much more ventricose and of a paler colour, in the Bpiic 
being more abrupt, and especially in the stri« bong 
closer and more numerous in proportion to the site of 
the shell. From C. rugosa and its variety dvhia tliii 
differs in being also more veatricose and of a lighter 
colour, as well as in having much coarser stris and in 
being destitute of the distinct spiral striae, which impart 
to the last- mentioned shell a decussated or slightly gra- 
nular appearance. The mouth of the shell in C RolptM 
is, besides, larger and broader. The shell in this as well 
as the other species varies considerably in respect of the 
length of its spire and the development of its teeth and 
basal crest. C. MorttUtti of Dumont is, according to 
Schmidt, only a synonym of the present species ; althongh 
Mr. Benson at one time considered that they woe 
distinct, and pointed out the difference between them in 
the 'Annals of Natural History' for July 1866. 



3. C. btvlica'ta*, Montagu. 



Body reddish-grey, dusky or almoet black above and paler 
on the sides aod undcmealii ; tubercles ratlier large, but im- 
golar: marttlt minutely speckled with white : tentaclm dirty 
reddish-grey; upper pair subcylindrical and finely shagreened, 
frith slightly tumid bulbs ; lower pair conical : foot long and 
rather narrow ; tail depreraed and bluntly rounded. 

Sheh snbfiinforni and slender, rather thin, but scarcely 
wmitnmsparent, having somewhat of a silky lustre, rcddish- 
or yellowTsh-brown, insularly streaked with white lines, 
which colour some of the strise and are oftea more conspi- 
cuous near the suture, imparting a greyish hue to the shell, 
strongly and closely striate in the line of growth, aa in C 
Bofphii ; but the strife in the present species are stndghter, 
although slightly fiexaous on the last whorl : periphtry obtusely 
angular : epidermi* rather thick : whorl* 12-13, compressed, 
the last being very little more than one-fourth of the shell and 
■lightly narrower than the preceding whorl ; the first irtiorl 
and a half are quite smooth and ^ossy, and the second wborl 
is broader than the first : spire slender and gradually tapering, 
obtuse at the point : tuture rather oblique, not very deep ; 
moidh oval, angular, contracted below, where a narrow but 
deep channel is formed ; outer margin compressed and nearly 
stnught ; teeth as in all the foregoing species, but the inter- 
lamellar denticles on the pillar seldom occur or are very slight : 
outer lip whit«, expanded, prominent and detached, not so 
thick as in the last species : haaal erett atraag, nearly straight: 
v/mbilintt broader than usual in this genus : c^un'Jtum nearly 
oral, aUghtly curved, attenuated below. L. 0-65. B. 0-166. 

Habitat : At the roots and in the bark of old willow- 
trees ; Easton Greyj Wilts (Montagn) ; Clarendon, near 
Salisbury (Bridgman) ; and banks of the Thames near 
London, where this species is not uncommon. These 
appear to be the only localities hitherto recorded or 
known in this country. It has bees found in a semi- 
fbssil state at Clacton and Qrays in Essex. Its foreign 
* Hsring two fold*. ^ 
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distiibutioD is not very exteusive; but it occun ta mur 
partB of France, Germaay, and Switzcrdand. 1/ {an I 
suspect) this is the same species as that wliich Maim 
has referred to the C. litteolata of Held, it ranges north- 
ward to Sweden. 

This is an inactive moUuak, and seems to drag its she!! 
along with difficulty, as if it were aii incumbrance. In 
its natural state the shell has often a slight covering of 
mud or dirt. 

It differs from C. Rolphii in its shell being twice « 
large and much more slender, in the constant presence 
of white lines or streaks, and in seldom having anj 
interlaraellar teeth, but chiefly in the form of the aper- 
ture and the distinct channel at its base. Id the latter 
respect it also differs from the C. ventricoaa of Dr»- 
parnaud. 

It is the C. simitia of Charpentier. Another of its 
synonyms is the C. vivipara of Held ; but I am not 
aware that the organization of the animal warrants this 
last specific name. 



4. C. lamina'ta*, MontE^. 

I, t&b. ii. r. 4. C. IommM. 

BonY slightly narrowed and nonrly truncate in front, grada- 
ally attcnuat«d and rather pointed behind, reddish-black or 
greyish -brown, n-ith a yellow tingo on the upper part, li^t- 
grcy on the sides and underneath ; tubereles somewhat large 
and prominent, more or less deeply coloured : mantle not 
reaching the mouth of the shell, annular and narrow, covered 
with minute and indistinct black dots : tentaelet rather short, 
thick and divei^ing, reddish-brown ; upper pair very finely 



• llsring pUtes. 
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granular, wilh rather tumid bulbs ; lower pair more conical 
and deeply coloured tJian tho upper ones, and nearly Bmootb : 
foot broad and rounded in front, tranBTersely grooved at its 
sidee, and ending in a Blender but blunt tail. 

Sbell of the same shape ae C. bipUcata, but eemitranspa- 
rent and glossy, yellowish -brown with a faint tinge of red, 
emooth to the naked eye, but under a magnifier delicately 
striate in the line of growth, these strite being more percep- 
tible near the suture ; there are also a few coarse wrinkles 
near the mouth and umbllicuB, besides irregular pit-marks 
dispersed over the surface : periphery/ much more rounded than 
in any of the foregoing speciee : fpidermit thin : whurU 12, 
compressed, the last scarcely exceeding one-fourth of the 
shell and a little narrower than the preceding whorl ; tho first 
two or three whorls are nearly of the same size and form a 
short cylinder : spire slender and gradually tapering, obtuse at 
the point : iuture rather oblique and slight : mouth oval or in- 
clined to quadrangular, broad, rounded and cfiuse at the base, 
and not acutely angled above ; columellar teeth more strong 
and prominent than in any of the other species which have 
been above described ; there are three or four labial or palatal 
folds, which are conupieuous outside, owing to the shell being 
nearly transparent : but there are no intermediate denticles 
between the columcUar folds, nor any lunella : ovler lip white, 
expanded and thick : beual erett slight : vmlilicug very small : 
flaviilium squarish-oblong, dczuoua, with a deep notch 09 its 
wide near the base. L. 0-7. B. 015. 

Var. 1, pellwida. Shell thinner, more transparent, and very 
glossy 

Var. 2. atbida. Shell greenish- white. 

Habitat : On the trunks and at the roots of trees 
(especiallj> the beech and ash), as well as among dead 
leaves, and occasionally on mosey rocks, in woods 
throughout a considerable part of these islands, from 
Northumberland to Devon, and also in South M'ales and 
Ireland, hut not everywhere. Var. 1. Penrice, Glamor- 
ganshire (J. G. J.]. It is rather difficult to account for 
the thinness of these sheUs, as they were found in a 
limestone district, and calcareous material was th« 



not wanting. Var. 2. Box Wood, near Bath (ClaA]; 
Darnwood, Kent (Stephens) ; Clevedon, Somereetthire, 
and Wotlingtoo, Oxfordshire (Norman) ; Surrej 
(Choules) ; Newmarket (Wright). This Jast vanety h« 
also been noticed by Malm as occurring in Sweden. C. 
laminala has been found in the upper tertiary strata «t 
Copford. Its extra-British range extends from Finlaaj 
to Italy, and (according to Roth) it inhabits Sm^-ma, 

This pretty land-shell is by no means common, al- 
though it seems to be gregarious in some places. Bou- 
chard-Chaiitereaux says that its eggs are enormous b 
comparison with the siic of the animal, being wider than 
the mouth of the shell, and that their number seldom 
exceeds from 10 to 12. They are laid in Augixst and 
September; aud the young are excluded on the twen- 
tieth day, but do not become adult until the end of thdr 
second year's growth. According to DesMoolina, these 
snails regularly leave their lurking-places at uight&Il 
and climb the trees in search of food, descending at sim- 
riae. In wet weather, however, they may be found 
crawling freely on the trunks of trees in the daytime. 

This is the He/ix bidens of Miiller (but not of Linn^ 
and the Clauxilia bidens of Drapamaud, Nilsson, and 
other writers, as well aa the C. derugata of Feruasac. 

C. labiata was introduced by Da Costa and Montagu 
into the British &nna on the authority of Mr. Swain- 
son ; but both of the localities mentioned by the latter 
(viz. " an osier-ground in Battersea fields" and " Hyde 
Park near the banka of the Serpentine") are more ap- 
phcable to C. biplicata than to the species in question, 
which inhabits dry situations. It is a native of the 
extreme South of Europe. 

The C. aolida of Drapamaud, which has been referred 
by Ferussac and all subsequent writers to C. labiata, is 
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very different, and is more like C. papUlarU or the Helix 
lnde?is of Linn^. C. aolida has been found by Bouchard< 
Chantereaux near Boulogne, and may therefore be dig- 
covered in this country. Possibly this may have been 
Pulteney^s species, which was said to be found in Dorset- 
shire and has been referred to C. papillaris. The last- 
named species has been recorded by Nilsson as Swedish. 
It is very common in the South of France and in Italy. 

Genus X. COCHLI'COPA*, F^russac. 
PI. VII. f. 15, 16, 17. 

BoDT rather long, gelatinous and luBtrous, always contain- 
able within the shell; Untacle* 4; upper pair long and nearly 
cylindrical ; lower ptur short and conical : foot rather long and 

Shell oblong, rather solid, smooth, gloesy and trauBparent : 
fpidermit rcBcmbling a coat of thin varnish : whorli rapidly 
increasing in size, the last being much larger in proportion t^ 
the others ; jpiVe long : mouth small, obliquely pear-shaped, 
sometimes furnished with teeth and folds as in Clavtilia, and 
having the base more or less distinctly notched (especially in 
the young); outer lip thickened by an internal rib, but not re- 
flected, BomctimcB channeled at its upper angle : umbilicus 
wanting in the adult. 

The position of the few European species which are 
comprised in this genus has for a long time been de- 
bateable ground. In 1817 Schumacher instituted the 
genus Glandina fat some species of Lamarck's much 
older genus Achaiina, as well as for other species which 
will be presently referred to, the type of Schumacher's 
genus being thefiu/itntw^toiwofBruguiere, Montforfs 
genus Polyphemua, which had been previously founded 
on the same type or spetnes, was considered inadmissible, 
because that name had been appropriated to a genus of 
* HftTing • notch in the *helL ^^M 
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Crustacea, In 1819 the elder Baron Ferussac, in hii 
great work (or rather Prodromus to a work) on the Land 
and tVcahnatcr MoUusca, which was coutintied, editf^, 
and published after hia death by his son, adopted the 
genus Polyphemits of Montfort, in the synoptical table 
whicli preceded this part of liis work, for the 8ped« 
comprised in the present genua, but added other species 
which have no relation to those now under consideratioiL 
Ferussac, however, in a subsequent part of the same 
work, modified this view, and proposed to include this 
miscellaneous assortment of speeies in a tenth subg^cnus 
of Helix, which he called Cochlicopa. Tliis subgenus 
he dii-ided into two groups, one to contain the spccia 
of Polijphemua, and the other [Stylo'tdes) to coDtain 
certain species of Achalhta, as well aa the Heiij: lubrica 
of Miiller. In 1826 Risso republished Cochlicopa as t 
separate genus, and restricted it to the abore-named 
species of Muller ; hut the generic characters given bj 
him are very insuflicieDt and in many respects incorrect 
In 1830 I proposed the genus donella, not being at that 
time aware of Risso's publication ; and in my " SynopsiB 
of the FolmoQobrauchous Mollnsca of Great Britain," 
which appeared in the 'Transactions of the Linnean . 
Society ' (vol. xvi, p. 347), I gave the folloiring descrip- 
tion of this genus : — 

" AjimAX glutinosum. Tentaeula inferiora brevisaima. 

" Testa oblonga, bbu elongata ; anfractu ultimo majore. 
Aptx acutiusculus. Columella BUbintemipta. Apertura cana- 
liculata, ad basin subefiiisa, margiiiibus inaiqualissimia. Um- 
bilieuM nullus." 

I also remarked that in this genus the coliunella forms 
a sinus or channel in the aperture, though it does not 
appear to be accompanied by any corresponding pecu- 
liarity in the animal. The species which I referred to it 
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were the Helix laMca of Miiller, the Buccimtm acicula 
of the same author, the Bulitmu octotau of Bnig^ere, 
and (Bubsequently) tlie Turbo tridertM of Pulteney. I 
Bee DO reason for altering the opinion which I then 
formed, BO far as regards the first and last of these species : 
but as the name of Coeklicopa is prior to mine, I have no 
hesitation in snbstitutiDg it for CHoneila ; and I propose 
to restore the Buecinam acicula of Miiller to the genus 
Achatina. The Bulimu* octomta of Bruguiere belongs 
also to the last-mentioned genus. The Helix labrica of 
MuUer and Turbo tridms of Pulteney agree in all essen- 
tial particulars, except ia the latter being furnished with 
teeth ; but it has been shown that in the genua Vertigo 
some species are toothed and others toothlesB, and that 
even an undoubted species of Helix [H. obvoluta] Is pro- 
vided with similar processes. Bulimua tridena, qvadri- 
detu, and other allied Bpecies may also be cited in illus- 
tration of this view, although they do not occur in this 
country. Cochlicopa tridena forms a passage from Clau- 
siHa to Achatina ; and it is connected with C. btbrica 
through the Achatina deniiena of Rossmassler. Leach 
proposed the genus Azeca for C. tridena, and the genus 
Zua for C. lubrica ; but these generic names are of 
recent manufacture. 

The tongue or lingual plate of Cochlicopa resembles 
that of Bulimua ; and the members of the present genus 
would therefore seem to be also herbivorous. They in- 
habit wet and shady situations. 

The British species of this genus form two artificial 
sections, which I propose to define, as in other genera, 
&om characters furnished by the shell. These corre- 
spond with the genera Azeca and 2!ua of Leach. 
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A. Mouth furnished with teeth and folds : outer lip sini 
or notched : inner Ui^ thickened. 

1. CocHLicoPA tri'dexs=»^, Pultencv. 



Turf^t tridais, Pult. Cat. Dore. Sh. p. 46, pi. xix. f. 12. 
F. & H. iv. p. 128, pi. cxxv. f. 9. 



\s€Cti trii 




Body greyish-slatecolour with a faint tinge of yellow, cic 
covered with small black specks, which impart a dusb 
sr)otj' hue, strongly wrinkled : mantle rather thick, nulk-w 
or jrrej-ish : tentacles somewhat transparent ; upper pair i 
slender, with bulbs occupying about one-fifth ; lower ] 
rounded at their extremities : foot long, rounded in front 
Mlijrhtly j)rojecting beyond the mouth of the shell : sides ed 
with white, and minutely speckled with milk-white ; tail v 
IN)inted. 

Shell subcylindrical or shaped like a chrysalis, nearly tra 

jKiR'nt, ven' shining and of almost an opaline lustre, li: 

yt'llnwish-brown with a tinge of red. faintly and iiidi^tiiK 

\vriiikl<;(l in the lino <»f grcnvth and nuirked with extrom 

iiiiiiiito >])iral lines, which are only j)eri'opti])lo by the aid r.: 

powerful lens: perijJurii roundrd in the adult, Imt shar] 

ami strongly kcolcd in young .sjjocimens : ipuhrnii,^ vt-rr thi 

ir/ii,rls 7, rather tumid, the last and preceding whorl }tci 

iH-arly ol' <M|ual breadth, and much larger in l)roportioii th 

till' utlu'rs, which form a blunt (?one : spire jirodueed, roujid 

at ill- ]M»int : snUirt slight, with a transversely wrinkled bordt 

minifj( iijjrrow, angularly curved or channeled at the base ai 

su}»tniin.at<' in the young, and also channeled at the upp 

an^'le : it is still further contracted by the teeth orjibite-lil 

fobls. which are as ft)llows :--on<" principal fold (»n the pill:i 

which is t wist* "d round the inner lip,its crest sometimes notche 

and <'xtends like a screw far into the interior, and there 

u-^ually also a second small tooth or denticle close Xo the prii 

ripal fold and nearer the outer lij) ; a strong fold windii 

round the pillar lip, the end of which appears like a sharj)»T 

])roniinent tooth ; and a shaq) to(»th-like tubercle on tl 

niidrlle of the outer lip and placed on the inside edge of th 

lip ; })esi(les this last, there are occasionally twt) snutll m; 

scarcely jierceptibh.' denticles placed beLnv it : tnittr lip sinnm 

aiul (fis well as the inner lip) encircled by a narrow rib. whit 

* Having? three tcvtli. 
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is often reddish-brown or fleah-colonr, — a nearly complete 
peristome being thus formed, the interruption being caused by 
the narrow channel at the upper angle of the mouth. L. 0'25. 
B. 01. 

Var. eryslnUina, Dupuy. Shell greenish-white and trans- 
parent, like glass. 

Habitat: Among herbage and on dampmoss in woode, 
but sparingly distributed, in many of the EngliBh counties 
from Northumberland to Devon. I am not aware of its 
having been found in the eastern counties, Wales, or 
Ireland. According to Dr. Fleming it inhabits Scotland, 
but only on the authority of Capt. Laskey, who is said 
to have found it in Carline Park near Leith. The variety 
is from Wheeley Castle, Worcestershire (Clark) ; on 
MercurialU perennis near Stansted, Kent (Smith) ; Taw- 
stock Woods, neat Barnstaple; and Brockley Combe, 
Somersetshire (J. G. J.). This species is one of our 
upper tertiary fossils. It does not appear to have an 
extensive range abroad — Germany and France being the 
only countries in which I can find any notice of its 
occurrence. A variety of it (the Azeea Nouletiana of 
Dupuy) has been found by Boissy in tbe Pyrenees ; and 
tbe variety crystallina is also recorded as inhabiting the 
South of France. 

Scarcely anything is known as to the habits of tbia 
curious snail. It appears to be gregarious and to love 
shade and moisture. Mr. Alder justly observes that it 
" seems to form a link between Bulimia and Clausilia, 
resembling the former in shape and general appearance, 
but approaching more nearly to the latter in having the 
margin completely surrounding the aperture, and also 
more particularly in having a longitudinal plate on the 
columella considerably within the aperture, similar in 
situation and making a slight approach in form ta tk^. 
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c^auriwn of the genus C3aiMt/ta, tbougli attached throo^b 
its whole length and inflesible." 

This speoies has been placed by difierent wnteis in do 
less than eight genera, and baa received six spedfir 
names. On the Continent it is more generally knom ib 
Bulimus Menkeanus, in eonsequenee of there being sc- 
other B. tridens ; but if the present species is not to be 
placed in that genus, there can be do objectioD to rettin 
the original name given to it by Dr. Pulteney. 



B. Movth diMtitute of teeth or folds; ouier hp entire: 
inner lip thin. 

2 C. lu'bkica*, Miiller, 



p. 125, pL CUT. t 8, and (uumal) pi 

BosT broad and rounded in front, gradually narrowing and 
verj' pointed behind, black or dark groj-iah-alatecolour above, 
of a paler grey on theeidee and underneath, slightly tabercled: 
manth greyish-brown, closely speckled with nulk -white: fm- 
taclu broad at their base and slightly transparent ; upper pair 
slender, finely and distinctly granidated, with very globular 
bulbs ; lower pair of the same length as these bulbs and rather 
thick : foot somewhat angular in front, not extending beyond 
the ucctc ; sides very dehcately edged with a dusky line and di- 
stiactly speckled with milk-white ; tail pointed and rather fiat. 

Shell subcy lindiical, with an approach to a turreted shape 
in consequence of the base being wider than the top, nearly 
transparent, very ahining and lustrous, light yellowish -brown, 
quite smooth and polished to the naked eye, but under a lens 
marked with slight and curved transverse strie, especially near 
the suture, and under a microscope very closely and faintly 
striate in a spiral direction : periphtry rounded in the adult, 
very slightly angular in young specimens : ^idermis exoeed- 
ingly thin: tohorU 6 or 6^, tumid, gradually increasing in 
size, the last occupying about one-half of ^e shell : unrt 
produced, but rounded at the point : suAtre moderately de^, 

• ffliK>«7. 
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with a transversely vrinkled border : moulh placed obliquely, 
proportionally much larger than in the other species ; outer lip 
very thick and Btrengthened by a broad ioaide rib, vhich is 
usually reddish-brown or fleah-colour : pillar-lip apparently 
fiimished with a blunt tooth which forms the notch : mner Up 
consisting of a slight deposit of shelly matter, which is spread 
on the pillar. L. 025. B. 0085. 

Yar. 1. hyalina. Shell greeuish-white. 

Var. 2. labricoidea, Fer. Shell smaller and more slender. 

Var. 3. viridida. Shell shaped like the last variety, but 
greeniah-white. 

Var. A.fuaca. ShoU smaller and thinner, reddish-brown. 

Var. 5. ovata. Shell much smaller and oval : tpire shorter. 

Habitat : Woods, hedges, fields, gardeus, and every- 
where in the country, under stones and lo^ of wood 
(especially when sunk deep in the ground or decayed), 
as well as among moss and dead leaves, and at th^ 
roots of grass in meadows (frequently aAcr being irri- 
gated], from Unst to Guemaey. Var. 1. Tawstock, near 
Barnstaple (J. G.J.}. Var. 2. Bath (Clark); Church 
Stretton, Salop ; Clifton-Hampden, near Oxford ; Raw- 
leigh, near Barnstaple; Minlough Castle, Co. Qalway; 
Dunboy, Co. Cork (J. G. J.). Var. 3. Donboy (J. G. J.). 
This and the last variety appear to he the variety /3 of 
Nilsson. It has much the aspect of a distinct species, if 
placed by the side of the typical form ; but they are con- 
nected by intermediate gradations. Var. 4. Guernsey 
(Lukis). Var.5. Cardiff (J. G. J.). This species is very 
common in our upper tertiary deposits. It has almost a 
world-wide range (or is what has been erroneously termed 
" cosmopoUtan "), being found in Kamtschatka and on 
the steppes of Siberia, in the South of Italy, Algeria, 
Madeira and the Azores, Korth America, Cashmere and 
Thibet, and probably in every other part of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. 
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TMb is a hardy but sluggish and impassive little mol- { 
lusk, and lives on the highest mountains as trell k in { 
the lowest plains. These habits and the capabilitj of 1 
enduring different conditions of climate and tempentun 
may account for the great esteut of time and sp«r 
which it has enjoyed aa a species. It is also in some 
degree amphibious. In consequence of Geoflroy bmi^ 
stated that it was killed by being put in water, and tbt 
by this means the animal could be removed from the 
shell, Miiller tried some experiments, which convinced 
him that the French naturalist was more imaginatire 
than accurate. One of these snails, which MUller had 
forced to withdraw into its shell, was plunged into a <xM 
batli. and it i in mediately thrust out its bodv ; but, tier- 
haps catching sight of the philosophical experimentalist, 
and apparently as if resigned to its fate, it Btaid thrw 
hours in the water, when it crawled out and (seeminglj 
pleased at reaching dry land) put out its homs and 
walked off. However, although they do not mind an 
occasional soaking, they are often washed down by heavr 
floods of raiu or the overflow of rivers, and their sheik 
occur in great numbers in alluvial deposits. This cir- 
cumstance will perhaps explain how certain kinds of 
laud-shells so frequently occur in fluviatile, eatuarine, 
or even lacustrine strata. Young shells of C. tvbrica 
are oval or almost globidar, and have a slight umbihcal 
perforation. Full-grown specimens vary considerably in 
size and the length of the spire. The epiphragm is veir 
thin, glistening and iridescent. Tliat made in summer 
has a small respiratory hole. In France this shell bears 
the appropriate name of " la brillante," 

This species differs from C. Iridens in being turreted, 
instead of spindle-shaped, in the whorls being more con- 
vex and the suture consequeutly deeper, but especially 



in the mouth being much lai^er and never furnished with 
teeth or folds. 

It seems not to have escaped the keen notice of Lister. 
Whether Linn^ was also acquainted with the present 
species is another question. Some writers consider it to 
be the Helix tubcyUndrica of his ' Systema Naturse ; ' but 
that shell is described as inhabiting fresh water and 
having the inside lip or margin of the aperture reflected, 
neither of which characters is applicable to C. h^rica. 
It is, however, the TWAo glaber of Da Costa. 

Genua XI. ACHA'TINA*, Lamarck. 
PI. Vn. f. 18, 19, 20, 21. 

Body long and slender, always containable within the shell ; 
Untachs 4 ; upper pair having small bulbs ; lower pair exceed- 
ingly short : fool narrow. 

Shell long and cylindrical, thin, glossy and smooth : vhorit 
rapidly increasing in size : spire long : mouth oval or oblong, 
without teeth or folds, but notched and nearly truncate at the 
base : outer lip thin and plain : umbilinu wanting. 

L. Pfeifier described, fourteen years ago, no less than 
157 species oi Achatina; and in these days of species- 
making and foreign enterprise, we may fairly assume 
that this number has since been considerably increased. 
In our own country we have only a solitary representa- 
tive of this numerous genus, and that scarcely exceeding 
in length one-sixth of an inch. Risso constituted out 
of this minute species a new genus, which he named 
Acicula. Beck proposed another genus {Cacilio'ides) for 
its reception ; and Bourguignat has, in his ' Amenit^s 
Malacologiques,-' given another generic name {Ctecilia- 
neUa), as well as divided our species into several. One 
of these species he has called " Anglica," and distin- 



guished the French shell from it under the nwM d 
Liesvitlei. Whateverdiffereiice of opinion may, bonevtr, 
exist tu> to the scieatilic value of the species which itu 
last-iiamed author has so prodigally described, his Inbbiy 
^aphical Icaniltig and laborious research cannot Gul ti 
comuiond our admiration. Tlie two ^neric names ti 
Cacilio'idea and CaciliaTiella are founded on a pecidisrilj 
which does not appear to be shared by any other Bntiii 
land or freshwater bdeuI ; although in the iamous cam 
of Adelslwrg raauy of such instances occur. It is, thil 
tins snail is eyeless. This remarkable fact, with rwpKt 
to the Achatina acicula (which will be presently d&- 
scrihed), was first noticed by Nilsson, and it has been 
fully confirmed by subsequent observation. Tlie A-fsn- 
cula always lives underground ; and the conditions of it* 
habitat are therefore similar to those of the several spe- 
cies of Zospeum, living in the inmost recesses of the 
Illyrian caverns, into which the hght of day never pene- 
trates. It is true that Testacella, which is also a sub- 
terranean moUusk, is not deficient in those organs which 
are called eyes ; but this animal passes some of its 
time (especially in the pairing-season) above ground, 
while our little Achatina has never been observed on 
the surface in a living state. Similar exceptions of eye- 
less species, belonging to genera the animals of which 
are usually oeellated, occur (although very rarely) among 
our marine Cephalic Mollusca— as, for instance, Bultma 
stenostoma and Mangelia nivalis; but these are deep- 
water species, and very little is known as to the extent 
to which light penetrates into the abysses of the ocean, 
or as to its action on the sensorial organs of inverte- 
brate animals. In all probability the A. acicitia lives 
upon animal matter [ for, in the spots where it has been 
found living, no underground fungus or other vegetation 
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appears t& exist, and the form of the shell would induce 
a belief that this soail is not only zoophagous but pre- 
daceous. The shells of all the true species of Glandina, 
which are carnivoroua, have the same kind of notch or 
tnincature at the base aa the present species of AchO' 
tina. The structure of the linfnml plate or tongue of 
Glandina is similar to that of Buccitmm aad other ma- 
rine Froboscidiferous MoLluaca, which also have a notch 
or canal in the mouth of their shells and ore exclusively 
prcdaceous. The present genus is closely aUied to Co^ 
chlicopa through C. btbrica, the habits of which are partly 
subterranean; hut the notch in that shell is not so 
strong or well marked as in this. 

AcBATiMA ACi'ctiLA*, Muller. 



BoDT quite white and nearly transparent, tuberclcd or gra- 
nulated in lines : mantle rather thick, marked with a nused 
longitudinal line in the middle : tentacles cylindrical ; upi^er 
pair destitute of eyes or Llaek apecks ; lower pair forming 
abnoet imperceptible bulbs : foot compresacd, pomted behind, 
and ending at the pouullimate whorl of the shell when the 
animal is crawlbg. 

Sebll turreted and slender, transparent, voty thin, highly 
polished and iridescent, irory- white, with a yellowish tinge o» 
the upper part in fresh specimens (owing to the colour of the 
liver), perfectly smooth and polished when examined with a 
lens of ordinary power, except a few faint and irregular wrin- 
kles in the line of growth, but under a microscope exhibiting 
dehcate and close-set spiral strite ; periphery rounded: epi- 
dermis exceedingly thin oud forming a mere dim ; uihorls 5^, 
not convex, but compressed and drawn out, rapidly increasing 
in size; the last occupying about one-half of the shell: spire 
veiy obtuse and rounded at the point : suture moderately deep 
and oblique, apparently maigined on the under side by reason 
of the upper part of the succeeding whorl being seen through 

• A hair-pin, Uied bj Bonun woman. 
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the pellucid shell ; mouth oblong. contraotAd by the {Jtiraltimate 
whorl, nurrowing above into an Bcut« auglo, ali^Uy widened 
itnd rounded bulow, but interrupted by a dJuep notch at the 
boae of the pillar lip : outi-r Up tliia and flexuous ; jnlftir lip 
thick and curved i inner lip consisting of a slight deposit of 
wholly matt«r, which is spread ou the pillar. L. 0-175. 
B. 0>04. 

Habitat : Under stoucB and at the roots of buslies 
and grass, but usually some inches beneath the surface, 
iu various parts of the country from Yorkshire to Guern- 
sey, as well as in Wales and Ireland. It occure in our 
upper tertiary strata. On the Continent it ranges from 
Sweden to the South of Italy ; and it has been also 
noticed in Greece, Algeria, and Madeira. It is widely 
diffused, but rather local, and difficult to find in a living 
state. 

Nilsson has given a good description of this curious 
little mollusk, and has noticed that, in consequence of 
the transparency of tiie shell, the irregular motion of its 
breathing could be easily obsened under a microscope, 
and that, when the respiratory cavity was shut, the 
motion ceased, but was resumed on the chamber being 
again opened ; and he likened this alternate expansion 
and contraction of the breathing-organ in this snail to the 
pulmonarj' action of vertebrate animals. He supposed 
that the A. acicula fed on the tender and juicy fibrils of 
the roots of grass. Mr. Pickering informed me that a 
considerable number of live specimens were once pro- 
cured by a gentleman in Hertfordshire, while digging up 
potatoes. His friend, not being a conch ologist, thought 
at first that they were little white maggots. It baa beeu 
stated that this species is only found in calcareous soils ; 
hut, besides the last instance, its occurrence has been 
noticed by Mr. Bridgman at Norwich, "on a sunny 
bank near the Thorpe toll-bar, adhering to the roots of 
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gnuM, in the loose earth between the Btones." The epi- 
phragm is very thin and glistening. The eggs are said 
to be lai^e in comparison with the size of the shell. 

This is the Buccinum terreatre of Montagu; but it 
can scarcely be the Helix octona of Linn€ (as some au- 
tbors have supposed), because that shell is described as 
having eight whorls and a roundish mouth. The last 
species is common in the West Indies, but in former 
times found its way into collections of British shells, 
owing to Dr. Pultency having mistaken it for the Umtuea 
glabra, or Helix octana of Pennant. 

FamUy IV. CAEYCHIID^. 

Body long and spirally coiled ; mantle covering the front or 
anterior part ; anotif prominent : tentacln 2 (besidea rudiments 
of a second or lower pair), contractile ; eye* at the base of the 
developed tentncies and somewhat in their rear : foot oblong, 
diatiDet from the rest of the body. 

Shell spiral, oval-oblong, enveloping the whole body: 
laouth somewhat ear-shaped, furnish^ with columellor fold.-t 
and a tooth-like tubercle on the outer lip : wnbilicia narrow 
and indistinct. 

This family forms part of au incongruous assemblage 
of MolIuBca, which Lamarck called Auricula or Aaricu- 
lacea, the type of which is the Bulimu$ fibratus or Auria- 
MidtE. As, however, Miiller had long previously indi- 
cated the characters of the present family by his de- 
scription of the genus Carychium, it would seem to be 
an act of common justice to the memory of that great 
naturalist that the patronymic or &mily name should 
be taken from that of his original genus, and not from 
Auricula, which was subsequently founded. A few am- 
phibious Mollusca which belong to this &mily, and to 
the genera Melampua (or Conovulm) and OHna, beiiu' 
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t^cludcd firom the categoiy of land-shells Bod plmd 
with those having a marioe habitat *^ there onlv remioi 
a single genua, containing a solitary species, (br pmcBI 
consideration. This is one of our smallest tenesoiil 
Molluscs. 

There are ecveral points of Tesemblance between this 
family and the Limtueida. The contractilitT of thnf 
tentacles and the position of the eyes aud reprodoctiw 
organs are ncarlv the same in each of these familicsi 
and the onlv British member of the Carycfiiidte b Kioi- 
aquatic in its habits and can lire a loo^ time uuda 
water. Every individual of both families is male a^ well 
as female. 

(jeiiiw CARV'CHIUM t, MuUei. PI. VIII. f. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The characters of the body and shell are given in the 
above definition of the family. 

Cabvchidm ui'mMUM J, Miiller. 

C. minimum, HuU. Term. Hist pt iL p. 125 ; F.& H. It. p. ise, pL cxxt. t.6. 

Body bilobed in front &nd roanded behind, transpareat. 
yellowish -whit* ; mou/ as long as the tentacles and triangular : 
tenlaclts very close together, thick and conical, with somewhat 
rounded eitremitiea : eya rather prominent, exceedingly black 
and distinct: foot rounded in front, very finely speckled with 
black and milk-white, tenninatiiig in n blunt and thick taiL 

SiTBLL sublusiform, transpareat, hut not very thin, glossy, 
whitish, finely and closely striate in the line of growth, witli 
a few obsolete or indistinct spiral lines ; the transverse strie 
are flexuous and stronger towards the suture, and tfaey are 
Bometimes partly decussated by the spiral lines in such a 

* I ■ccidcmlaU}' omitted to notice, in mj aocouot <£ (be Slogii A ^ otM 
of tt^m also ( OiKkidium CeUimm) is m«riiie- 

t From ill reaeabUnee to ■ Murtx or kind of whelk. * f^a\^ 
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manner as to give tho BUrface an appearance similar to that 
which is observable on the ahells of aeveral species of lAvmaa 
(showing the conchalogical relation between that and the 
present genus) ; periphery rounded ; epidermis not very thin : 
whirls 5j, comrox ; tho last occupying nearly one-half of the 
^cll, and the penultimate whorl fully equfdling (if not ex- 
ceeding) it in breadth ; tpire moderately pointed ; suture deep : 
mouth obliquely oval, contracted below into a narrow channel, 
fiimishcd with a. strong spiral fold or plait on the middle of 
the pillar, and with ano^er on the pillar lip; outer lip ex- 
ceedingly thick and reflected, having on the middle of Ita 
inside edge a strong tooth or tubercle which projects into the 
mouth ; upper edge considerably inflected : iniitfr lip thickened 
in adult specimens and forming with the outer lip a complete 
peristome : umbiliciu consisting of an oblique slit. L, 0'07. 

It. ooao. 

Habitat : Under stones and logs of wood, at the roots 
of grass, and among moss and dead leaves, in woods 
and damp places, everywhere from the Moray Firth 
district to the Channel Isles, as well as thronghout 
Wales and Ireland. It is a member of our upper ter- 
tiaries. Gerstfeldt has recorded it as a Siberian species, 
Philippi as Sicilian, Morelct as inhabitiug Algeria ; and 
it seems to be universally distributed over every part of 
the Continent. 

This is an exquisitely beautiful creature, both alive 
and dead ; and Miiller did scant justice to it in calling 
it a " bestiola," when he was apparently provoked by its 
shyness. Its eyes are so exceedingly black and piercing 
that they are visible through the shell, when the animal 
is not disposed to venture out of doors. It inhabits 
mountainous tracts as well as plains, but seems to prefer 
the vicinity of water. Dr. Lukis informs me that it 
makes its winter domicile in the hollow stems of the 
larger marsh umbelliferous plants. The plaits or folds 
are in course of formation at a very early period of 
growth; and young shells have the columella iu:it 
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at the base, as ia Cochlicopa and Achotima. 'Hie q>- 
phragm is extremely tliiii and glist^-ning. TTw^ii 
complete; and in this respect it differs from that uf liv 
shells belonging to species which BritisJi concLoli^ 
place in the genus Conovultu. The Rev. M. G. BerWer 
supposed that C. minitawn might have the sexes Aistma; 
but the anatomical details of its structure given by Mo- 
quin-Taiidon prove that such is not the case, and that ihn 
animal agrees in its mode of reproduction with all tbc 
other members of the inopcrculated Pulmonobninch*. 

The second section of the British Pidmoaobniiicli 
iVfollusca comprises only tlie following — 

Family V. CYCLOSTOMATID^. 

Body long and spirally coiled : mantU covering the fronl «■ 
anterior part, and encircling the neck with an extremely thin 
fold: snoii( strong andelongated: (entoc/es 2 only, contractile: 
eya at the external base of the tentacles : fool long, disdort 
iroia the rest of tho body. 

Shell spiral, oval or cylindrical, and enveloping the wbolf 
body : moutfi round or oval : umbiUcia small and narrow : 
operculum paucispirul, testaceous or homy. 

This extremely numerous family has its home in tbe 
tropics. Only two members of it inhabit this countrv ; 
and each of tlicse is included in a separate genus. As I 
have before observed, many characters of organization 
are common to the present family and the Pectinibrancb 
MoUusca. Tbey arc dioecious : their tentacles are two 
in number and contractile : their eyes are placed at the 
base of these tentacles : and their shells are fiimished 
with opercula. But their respiratory system is very 
different, and corresponds with that of other families of 
Pulmonobranch Mollusca. 
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Onr Continental Beighbours are richer thao ounelves 
in genera as well as species belonging to this fiunily. 
Of the typical genus, Cycloaioma, two well-marked 8pe> 
cies are common in France, although one of them (C 
mlcatum) is con6ned to the South. As to Acme they 
boast of having four species to our one ; but none of the 
three which we want are found in the North of France. 
Of a third genua, Pomatias, no less than six species are 
French, while we have no representative of the genus. 
Two of these last species (viz. P. ieptefn»fnraU» ormacu- 
latua and P. obtcurus) have been lately detected in the 
extreme North of France ; and it is therefore not impos- 
sible that they may be also met with in the South of 
England. Their operculum is homy, instead of shelly as 
in CycloBtoma; and the genus to which they belong 
appears to bear nearly the same analogy to Cyclottoma 
as Hydrobia does to Bythinia among the Pectinibrancb 
MoUuaca. 

The Britisli genera comprised in this family may be 
tlius dirided. 

* Shell oval : optreulum testaceous. Ciclostoiu. 
■■ Shell eyhndrical ; optretdum homy. Achb. 

The position of the male oi^an of reproduction is also 
different in these genera. 



Genus I. C YCLO'STOMA *, Drapamaud. 
PI. VIII. e 5, 6, 7, 8. 

lioDT oblong, always containable within the Bhell ; tenladei 
cyliDdricol, with slightly swollen tips : foot small and broadish. 

SuELL oval, rather Bolid : wJtorls rapidly increasing in size : 
s^ire short : mouth round : vmbilUut oblique ; opereulimt 

roundish, testaceous and solid, with a nearly central spire. 

* Bound-mouth. ^^^ 
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More than a century ago, Guettard made knovn, 
through the Academy of Sciences at Paris, the ajip*- 
rently anomalous fact that a land-snail was fiirais)i«I 
with au operculum. Tlie genus Cyclostofoe was fouudai 
by Lamarck in 1789 and reproduced in 1801, for tiic 
reception of certain marine Gasteropoda which arc no« 
referred to the genera Scalaria and Delpfiimila. But ii 
is to Drapamaud that science is indebted for the esta- 
blishment of the genus Cydostoma on a more correol 
basis, although he comprised in it, Iwsides the tnic 
members of this genus, many freshwater species belong- 
ing to the genera Paliidina, Bythinia, and Hydrabia, and 
even a species of TYitncatella which ia exclusively marine. 
The present genus is restricted to those land-shells which 
have a round mouth and a solid operciilum ; and the 
structure of the animal is in strict accordance with that 
of the shell. 

CvcLOsToMA e'leoans*, Miillcr. 



Body very thick, blunt and strongly bilobed in front, rounded 
behiod, dusky greyish-brown or almost black above, of a paler 
hne undenioath, coarsely wrinkled in front and finely tuberded 
behind: man(^ sonuannular.rather tumid and smooth.spockled 
with milk-white except at the sides: *nout projecting beyond 
the rest of the body, strongly bUobod ia front, divided trans- 
versely by distinct wrinkles, which are finely streaked with 
grey: tenfades dark-coloured, strongly wrinkled acroes, with 
nearly hemispherical bulbs, which are more transparent and 
clear than the tentacles : eyes placed oa reddish or whitiah 
tubercles, a httle behind the tentacles : foot rounded in frvnt 
and divided into two equal parts by a longitudinal groove, 
very dusky, especially on the sides ; tail rounded, and to a 
great extent covered by the operculum. 

* EleganL 
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Shell globoBe-oval, rather solid aad opaque, scarcely gloasy 
(owing to the atrong sculpture), yellowiah-lirown with more or 
less of a reddish tingo and often marked with irregular Htreaka 
or spots of reddish-brown or purple, Bometimes plain yellow or 
fawn-colour ; tie spots sometimes form tiiree or more in- 
distinct and interrupted rows on the body whorl ; sculpture 
consisting of strong spiral ribs, of which there are about forty 
on the last whorl, and of much finer but more numerous trane- 
Terse ribs, which do not cross the main ribs but intersect the 
interstices, giving that part of the eurtace a somewhat reti- 
culated appearance ; periphery rounded: epidermit thin: wJtorU 
4|, exceedingly tumid, the last occupying considerably more 
than two-thirds of the shell ; upper whorls purple or yellow- 
iah-brown and quite smooth: gpire bluntly pointed; suture 
Tery deep : movth circular, with Uie exception of a ehght angle 
at the upper part : outer lip and inner lip rather thick, very 
slightly reflected, and forming a complete peristome : vmbili- 
ctii twisted, but rather deep : operculum flat, composed of about 
five whorls, strongly and dosely marked with oblique and flex* 
uous strix i nucleus depressed, smooth, and of a darker colour, 
like the nucleus or apex of the shell. L. 0-6. fi. 0-4. 

Habitat : Under Btonee and at the roots of fern and 
furze in many parte of England, Wales, and Ireland, 
&om Yorkshire to Aldemey. It appears to frequent 
chiefly the sea-coast and calcareous soils ; hut it occurs 
in Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire (inland counties), 
as well as in parts of Norfolk where there is no chalk. 
It has not been recognized with any degree of certainty 
as a fossil of our upper tertiaries. Its foreign range is 
southern, and includes Central Germany, France, Italy, 
and Portugal ; and it extends to the Canaries. Donegal 
Bay appears to be its most northern limit. 

Lister gave, nearly two centuries ago, some excellent 
details of the physiology of this molluskj and in 1828 
another of our countrymen (the Rev. M. G. Berkeley) 
published, in the 'Zooli^calJoumal* (vol. ir. p. 278-284), 
iurtherparticularsofitsanatomy. According to Moqnin- 
Taudon it is a vegetable feederj and the stru!Ctui&<^{^ 
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tongue i» the same as tliat of other phvtophagooi Mo- 
lasca. The bulbs or poiuts of the tentacles are np- 
posed to be olfactory organs. This species doe* noi 
TDoke its appearance uati! the first warm daysof sprmf ; 
and in dry weather it buries itself in the earth. It ism 
exceedingly timid animal. Moutag^u save that it3 strong 
and muscular proboscla is of considerable serrice m 
removing obstacles, and especially the earth when Hx 
animal retires to its hibemacitlum ; and he adds that it 
is also used in crawling, to hold by, in order to hrm 
forward the body. Dr. Gray has described a reniarkablt 
peculiarity in its mode of walking, as follows :—" The 
foot is formed of two longitudinal portiong : as tit 
animal walks, the portion on one side is first advanced, 
while the animal holds on by the other ; and then hoidi 
on with the advanced portion as the other side is gr«hi- 
ally advanced before it." This alternate action of the 
two sides of the foot is nearly similar to that which 
was observed by Adanson as to his genus Pediptt, f£ 
which we have a representative in Melamput i but in 
that case the foot is divided into two transverse instead 
of longitudinal sections, and the action is more like that 
of a caterpillar, or what is called " looping.'* Villa has 
noticed that great numbers of C. elegant are devonred 
by predaceous beetles, especially by those belonging to 
species of Cychru3, which contrive to get into the shell 
in spite of the solid and close-fitting operculum. This 
curious lid or mouth-piece is as hard as a stone, and 
covered on both sides with a thick and tenacious epi- 
dermis, a double fringe of which completely eucitcles it 
and causes the operculum to appear laminated. This is 
one of our handsomest land-shells, and, if it were rare, 
would be highly prized — like many other too famihar 
objects of equal beauty. 
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The " Cychatoma marmorea " of Capt. Brown appears, 
Jrom the deacription and figure in the 'Edinburgh Journal 
of Natural and Geographical Science' for October 1829, 
to be a specimen of C. elegans which had been worn 
smooth by attrition. 

The C. fermgineutn of Lamarck was erroneously in- 
troduced by Dr. Turton into the British fauna. It is a 
native of the extreme South of Europe, and has not even 
been found in France. 

Genus II. ACME *, Hartmann. 
Pl.VIILf. 9, 10,11,12, 13. 

BoDT elongated, always containable within the shell : ten- 
laelea awl-shaped, without hulbs or swollen extremities : fi>ot 

Shell cylindrical, rather thin : tvhorU gradually increasing 
in size -. spire long, but ending in a blunt point : mouth oval : - 
umbilieiia straight : operculum oblong, horny and thin, with 
an excentric spire. 

Thia singular genus of minute operculated land-shells 
was first distinguished by Hartmann, and described by 
him in the 'Neae Alpina' of Steinmilller for 1821 under 
the name otAcicula. However, for some reason or other 
which does not appear, Hartmann changed this name 
for Acme, and redcacribed the genus at considerable 
length in the sixth volume of Sturm's ' Deutschlands 
Fauna,' which was published also in 1821. Bisso having, 
as before stated, in 1826 used the name AciciUa for 
another genus with Achatina acicula as its type, and the 
original founder having discarded it, there seems to be 
no alternative but to adopt the second name given by 
Hartmann to the present genua. It takes precedence of 
a somewhat similar generic name (^Acmaa) which has been 
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ascribed to Eschscholtz and used for the reception of some 
marine shells which are allied to Patella. The present 
genua vas (according to CharpenlJer] named PtgnUa hj 
Agassiz. 

Ache limbata*, Brapamaud. 

Bulimiu Uneatai. Dnip.THbLUoU. p.67. A.lineafa. F.i II. ir. p.SH. 

pLeny.f.7. 

Body milk-whito Npockled with brown, nearly transpanrnt: 
month dark-brown ; snout Tery narrow, tumid, and ciured. 
marked transvcrsuly with flat, parallel and indistinct wrinkles: 
Unlades nearly cyliudrical, diverging, whitish, very finely 
wrinkled across, each of them encircled at iU base hy a ring 
of dark spots ; their extromitiea nearly pointed : foot rounded 
in &ont, with a narrow tail. 

Shell oblong-cylindrical, semitransparent and fi^loBsy, yel- 
lowiah-brown, marked in the line of growth with remote curred 
grooves or deep strite, of which there are from twenty to thirty 
on the body whorl, as well as with a few slight and obscure 
spiral lines : periphery rounded ; epidermis of moderate thick- 
ness : whorls 6-7, compressed, the last occupying about tw_o- 
fiflhs of the shell : .fpire rounded at the point ; suture distinct. 
but not deep: month pear-shaped, effuse at the base, and con- 
tracted above into a rather aentc angle : ouUr Up thin and 
flexuous: piflar Up reflected: inwr lip spread on the colu- 
mella: Mni6i/(c(M small and nearly concealed by the reflexion 
of the piDar lip : operculum flat, sunk deep within the month, 
marked with faint and irregular radiating etriic ; spire formed 
of only two whorls and a half. L. 0-085, B. 0-035. 

Var. 1. alia. Shell white or colourless and transparent. 

Var. 2. sinislrorsa. Spire reversed. 

Habitat : Among decayed leaves in open drains, and 
under stones which He close to the ground, in woods 
throughout a great part of these isles, from Lanark- 
shire to the extremity of Cornwall, and also in Wales 
and Ireland (East, West, North, and South), but not 
everywhere or abundantly. Var. 1. Rejectamenta of 
■ Marked with licea. 




the River Avon at Bristol ; Ballinahinch, Co. Galway 
[J, G. J.) ; Killaraey (Barlee). Var. 2. A single speci- 
men among the refuse of tlie Avon at Bristol {3, 6. 3.). 
rhis species, as well as the reversed variety, has been 
found in our upper tertiary beds at Copford. Gerstfeldt 
has recorded it from Western Siberia, and Villa from 
Normandy; but, although it occurs in intermediate 
countries, I do not find any notice of it as Scandinavian. 
It inhabits France, Germany, and Switzerland. 

A living specimen, which I observed in the North of 
Ireland, did not seem to be shy or inactive while kept 
in the shade ; but when it was exposed to the glare of 
the sun's rays, it immediately shut up and disappeared. 
Dr. Gray says that "the animal walks with its shell 
nearly perpendicular, twisting it round in a very odd 
manner, and then letting it suddenly fall again." The 
strife on the shell are very irregular in respect of num- 
ber ; and in a specimen now before me they are entirely 
wanting in some parts ; so that I should not be much 
surprised if the A.fasca of Beck {which he separated 
firom our species on account of its wanting the striee) 
should prove to be merdy a smooth variety of the 
present species. Brown has apparently described and 
figured this variety, in his ' Illtistrations of the Land 
and Freshwater Concholi^ of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ' (p. 29, pi. iv. f. 16), under the name of A. minuta. 

The present species was first made known by Walker 
(Test. min. rar. litt. Sandv. p. 12, f.42), and was described 
by Montagu as Twbo fuacua, but subsequently to the 
date and publication of Drapamaud's ' Tableau dea Mol- 
lusques.' Moquin-Tandon considered Walker's shell to 
be distinct from that of Drapamaud, and has described 
the former as quite smooth; but Jacob's diagnosis in 
Walker's work distinctly mentions its being striated. ^ 
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BFKCieS UF SHAPAKNAtro ; AND RRKATA. 



After the forpgoing part of this Tolume had bm 
printed, I received a cominuui cation of consJdenblc im- 
portance as regards the deteriniiiatioo of some of tk 
species described by Drapamaiid. It conttiBted of tbt 
original types or specimens of that author, fiwn iIb 
public ninsemn at Montpellier, and which, through the 
great kindness of the Director, M. Michaud, I haie noi 
had an opportunity of examining and comparing wiih 
ray own speciraena. The following is the result of dm 
examination. 



daeribtd by Drapamavd. 
Cyclostoma sitnile. 
C. luiatiumn. 
Clausilia plicatula. 

Helix glabella. 
H. sericea. 



H. plobeium. 
H. pygmsBa. 
H. nitidula 3. 



SpeeiM 
dttcrib^d m (Aw «wt, I 

Hydrobia siimlia. 

H. ulvffi. 

One specimen is C. BoI[^ 

(The rest are C. plicatnli.) 
H. mfescena. 
Odb specimen is H. hi«ind*, 

var. subgloboea; and the 

other is H. revelata. 
H. hispida, rar. 
H. pygmea. 
Two specimens are ZonitM 

radiatulns, and another is 

Z. purus. 



9, >t the ond. Tb« spedmen of Dreiiiena pelymorpiut Kfemd to 
bj H. Ch. D'Orbignj appran to be Teoent, and not foasil. 

5, \me 15 ftota top, yor " (hey" rtad "»oniB of them." 

S, line 25. Titbina. The acoentiuitiiig mark oiubt to be orer the 
flnt STllable. sod not over the second one whJdi is ■bort. 

ft line ^5 from top, for "pUbeia" lead "pJljAeiHni." 

8, line 19, fbr " C. rugota" reed " t^ipa rugoaa." 
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ThuB far I have treated thie branch of my subject in 
a scientific point of view, and I have at the same time 
endeavoured to illustrate some of the curious waya and 
instincts of the MoUusca which inhabit the surface of 
this country. I am not without hope that many others, 
who pcesess better opportunities than I have at present, 
may be induced to institute similar researches, and thus 
to improve what I have done, as well as correct those 
errors which have unavoidably occurred in a rather ex- 
tensive investigation. 

There is, however, another aspect in which the matter 
may be considered ; and that ia, with reference to our 
own sesthetic ideas of these humble works of our Com- 
mon Creator. Other divisions of animated nature have 
received a large share of attention from philosophers 
and poets ; and their best works in aucient and modem 
times abound in references to the larger animals, as well 
as to birds and insects, but more especially to flowers, 
the simple yet ornate beauty of which appears to affect 
the mind in a peculiar manner. But the less conspicuous 
and attractive assemblage of snails, which have been 
exhibited in the foregoing pages, (although equally in- 
teresting to the naturalist) have not been honoured with 
much notice by the philosopher or poet; and I would 
venture to make this appeal to such on behalf of my 
little &vonrites, trusting that their claims, as our fellow- 
creatures, to a share of that sympathy which animates 
the great and Stirring intellects of this age may not be 
entirely overlooked. A gifted and well-read Mend has 
kindly sent me the following result of his examination of 
the subject in a poetical sense, which will, I hope, be 
acceptable to some of my Esur readers. 



I 



Msrmtnc cowbjoekatioxk. 



tma Skaii. IX PoEiar. 



Tbe snail haa been but rarely the Babjec* of poetid 
tzeatment. Mioor poets would be a&aid of toodune il; 
ttod ercD in the hands of those gmtt ma^teis to whm 
it has been gi*-en to interpret the deeper hannooisif 
the imiveree, it b only upon rare occasions that tki 
little animal could fittinglr present itself as a lint a 
the chain of their conceptioas. One would nanmlij 
first look for it in those desmptiTe poems whici iai 
with agTicalfire and gard«iing. But neither Covya 
in hia * Garden ' nor \"irgil in his ' Georges * appeal » 
bare honooted it with their notice. Nor does it eaia 
I beheve, into the pious yet discursive meditabons rf 
George Herbert. Nor docs Milton make it the subjeS 
of any special reference in his magnificent descriptiiM 
of the six days' worii, and varied vondeis of deadoo. 
It is not the snail, but the worm, which is there takes 
as the type of that lower region of animal life. Indeed 
there appeare no great congeniality between the tribo 
of the " Helicidae" and the atmosphere which has bea 
deemed suitable for epic or for serious poetir; tber 
do not readily live and fiourish on Famassos. Neva- 
thelesB their cause, as judged at the tribunal of the 
Muses, is not to be pronounced hopeless; it most be 
stated, on the contrary, that their humble pleadings 
have been listened to, and that they have been admitted 
into the realms of song. They have Certainly been 
neglected by the stDaller fry of poets; but they have 
not been overlooked by the very greatest maaters of tbe 
art. It is instructive to observe the manner in which 
the snail haa been treirfed by Homer, Sbakspere, and 
Goethe ; from whom, in default of other instaoces, our 
examples must needs be drawn. We shall there find 
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tlie snail, not as the aninTiting little creature it would 
appear to the common eye, but under the light of imagi- 
nation's ray. We may enter the realms of fantasy, and 
■we shall find it among those intruders which had to be 
cbaaed from the cradle of the fairy-queen. We shall 
find it, centuries earlier, in Homer's mock-heroic poem, 
where the belligerent frogs are represented as using the 
shells of water-snails for their helmets. But the snul 
has been raised to a much higher eminence in the poetic 
sphere. Indeed, could a lonely snail be discovered on 
the loftiest peak of Teneriffe or Chimborazo, would not 
the little animal, elated at that extreme height, become 
a fit object for Burprise and wonder, and partake of the 
sublimity of the situation? Well — supposing only that 
we pass from the material to the moral world — in a simi- 
lar situation Goethe has placed it, in that wild vision of 
the Walpurgis-night. There, upon the top of the Harz 
mountains, amidst that enchanted throng and tumul- 
tuous rabblement of witches, sorcerers, daemons, owls, 
bats, and all creatures of the night celebrating high 
festival under the melancholy moon, in the " region of 
misery and tribulation," did an adventurous and preter- 
naturally sensitive snail detect the presence and unmask 
the iucogaito of no less a person than Mcphistopheles 
himself, who in these words describes the occurrence i — 

" Siehet du die Schnecke da f Sie kommt heran gekrachen ; 
Mit ilirem taatendm Oedcht 
Hat tie mir BChon wu abgOTocbeo. 

Wenn ich such will, Terlaugn' ich hior mich oicht" 

This is beyond a doubt the most imposing appearance 
which the little animal has made in literature. 

The cases above cited, in which the snail appears as 
actually taking part in the movement of the poem, in 
which she is, so to speak, one of the characters of the^ 



drama, must of course be distingaiBhed from those in 
vMch she appears only by way of Bimile, or compamiD ; 
the movement of the poem being meanwhile interrnpttd. 
The most iiiterestiug of the latter class is to be found in 
Sbakspere'e ' Venus and Adonis,' a piece in which the 
rich romantic or quasi-mythological colouring is bo high 
as to permit the introduction of such imagery witJioui 
any perceptible loss of poetic dignity. The following is 
tbc faimile alluded to :— 

" Or as the riijul, whose teuder honu being hit, 
Shriiilu baokwonl ia )m shelly cavo with pain. 

And there, all emotlier'd up. in abode doth eil, I 

Long atler fciarin^ to cnep fortJi ugiin ; | 

So, at his bloody riew. her ptw are fled 

Into the def[) diipk tiibina of her head." 

It would be difficult to iind another equally beautiful 
reference to the sensitive characteristic of the animal. 
We cannot fail to observe that Homer, in accordance 
with the sculpturesque tendency of Greek art, fixes 
his attention more on the outward shelly covering ; but 
the modem poets, in obedience to their more ' subjective' 
tendencies, give theirs rather to the inner sentient nature 
of the inhabitant of the shell. 



But after taking this hurried glance from the summit 
of Mount Parnassus, we must descend into the plains 
of prose ; and having thus refreshed ourselves with a 
draught from the Castalian spring, we will present the 
Geologists with a distant retrospect, which may be more 
interesting to most of them than the view we Lave been 
enjoying, although some of that learned body are not 
ungifted with a vivid imagination. 

The difficult and vexed problem of gec^aphical dis- 
tribution is so intimately connected with the Bcience of 
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Geology, that any reliable infonnatioii with respect to 
the present range of the European Mollusca cannot fail 
to assist in the elucidation of this question ; hut I would 
again venture to express an earnest hope that, until suffi- 
cient data have been collected, no more theories, cmde 
although plausible, may be put forth. It may be said that 
they are easily made, and that by their discussion some 
useful results are obtained ; but it must not be forgotten 
that the eyes of our scientific compeers in Europe are 
upon us, and that our reputation for accuracy, as well 
as our position as naturalists, may be compromised if 
we erect a fine superstructure on a foundation of sand, 
instead of digging patiently, but steadily, until we reach 
the solid rock. 

I propose to show, in the following Table, 

1st, All the species of land and freshwater Mollusca 
now living in the British Isles, arranged in the natural 
order of their classification. 

2ndly, The extra-British distribution of any of these 
species, north of a line drawn in the meridian of Bordeaux, 
which may be assumed as an arbitrary point of demarca- 
tion between the two extremes of climate in Europe *. 
These species may be termed "northern" forms. 

3rdly, The like distribution, of any of the species com- 
prised in the first category, south of the same line — being 
therefore "southern " forms. 

And 4thly, The occurrence of any of the above-men- 
tioned species in a subfosail state, in the upper tertiary 
strata of this country. With respect to the term " Upper 
Tertiaries," Mr. Prestwich has kindly supplied me with 
the following definition : — 
" By our upper Tertiaries I should be disposed to 

> Dnpamsnd, in hii "TablcMl d«i MolliuquBi," propMed ntarlj the 

mme Line of diTuion between the Sorth and South of France, tha Uttn 
being the olive-diilrict. j 

y1 
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mean al) the Pliocene and Pleistocene strata, i. e. all Jiie 
t>ed8 from the Coralline Crag iuclusive up to the AUutiJ 
and Peat dcposita. This division is convenient, as the 
tertiary strata of the Isle of Wight end with upper Eocene, 
or possibly lowermost Miocene, whilst in the Loudon 
district there arc no traces of Miocene, and even the 
upper Eocene ia wanting; the gap, therefore, between 
what may be called the Lower Tertiaries and the Uppa 
Tertiaries in this country is yery considerable and well 
marked." 

Table showing the species of Land and Freshwater ifol- 
lusca which have been described in the foregoing part 
of this volume — their foreign range — and the occur- 
rence of any of tliera as Upper Tertiary fossils. Thi> 
mark ( — ) signifies tlicir occurrence in the district 
indicated by the column. 
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Aquatic. 

BiTAlVKfi. 
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Siberia (Geratfeldt). 

found, and that ww in tiir 
nnMlcarityofofoMilJniU 
of a B/,i«ofvros. 

Siberia. 

Siberia and Lake Baikal. 

Siberia and Luke RuiTr.) 
Sberi* 


orale 
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Dreiueua polTmarpba 
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Aquatic [tontinftd). 
Untialtu. 

SeritJna duriatilu 

Palodina <Nintecta 

SjthiDu tentaculata 

Hydrobin nmilia 

ventrou 

Talnta piNDnolk 

I>Uni>rln« lincotiu 

Nautdleui 

gibber 

carinotus 

oompluiktiu 

rarneiu 

oontortu* 

Phyin h^nonan 

fontinalii 

LiIa1U1^a glutinou 

peregfa 

auricularia 

(tagnalii 

palustrifl 

trancstula 

Ancjliu iluvistUii 

laoustriB 

If umbor of aquolio ipe- 

TerrettrUL 

Axumtter 

borleiiKii 

QeoQuluai mBeuloaiu .. 
liauagt^ttt 

IIMrgUUtUl 



SiberiB. 

Siberia and £amtcdiatka. 

Siberia. 
Siberia. 
Siberia and month of tlie 

Eiier UMuri. 
Sibma. 
Siberia and Steppei of Kirgia. 

Siberia; North America. 



Siberia; Afghauiitait. 

Siberia. 

Siberia. 

Siberia and EamtKhatLa. 

Siberia; Afghanistan. 

Irkontak. 
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Terreatzial {continued). 
DinvAi,vu. 



■rbontiD ■ 



TeMaoella Haliotidea .. 

SuccinM pulria 

obkiDga 

^triiu pMiiunda 

Zonitaa oelkrini 

AlluriuB ........... 

nitiduliu 



erTBUllinui 



nemanlii .... 
arbuMorum . 



rerdAtA... 



pDjcheUa , 
Upicdda,.., 

obrolulji . 
Balimiu tentita 



Siberia; N, America. 



Irkoutsk ; Caucnaus. 
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Sp««i. 


1 


g 


If 


Dilttiboliwi in Mhtr puU of 
tiirmorU. 


Terrestrial {amlinaal). 


= 


z 


? 
? 


Siberia. 

Sibsrio. 

N. Americf 

Siberia. 

Asi«, Atrica, and America. 

Siberia. 
Siberis. 






Vertieo antiTaitigo 










Sf^' :::::::::::::: 




















i^melinorta 

Number of terrMtrml 

spedas 74 

Total nomber of 

species 121 

1S£. Doubtful auee am 
not reokonod. 


lis 


115 


80 



Besides the species enumerated in the above list, four 
more occur in otir upper tertiary strata, but are not now 
found living in this country. One of them {Hydrolna 
marginata) is aquatic and inhabits the South of Europe. 
The other three (viz. Helix fntticum, H. incaraata, and 
H. ruderala) are terrestrial and inhabit both the North 
and South of Europe. H.fnUicum and H. ruderata are 
also Siberian species. 

It will be seen that, with only two exceptions (via. 
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Zonites alliariui and Pupa ringena) , all the species wlu(4 
occur in our upper tertiariea are northern forms. Bad 
that very few are exclusively northern or sonthem. 

In the body of this work the term " North of Enn^" 
has been used in the ordinary sense, and not with refer- 
ence to the Bomewhat arbitrary line of demaicatiini 
proposed in the foregoing Table, The authority can be 
given for every locality ; but to have done this wooid 
have taken a great deal of extra space and aonecessanlt 
encumbered the work. 
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Jeicula, lUsso, 295, 307. 
AeictUa, Hartm., 307. 
AcnuM, Esdi., 307. 
AcMS, Hartm., 307. 

fuKo, Seek, 309. 
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minuta. Brown, 309. 
Alatmodon^ 31. 
Alaa, Jefir., 265. 
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tubBtriafa, Jefir., 261. 
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AmpkipepUa, 101, 104. 
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^pma-fYM0, Drap., 123. 
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faaciatusy Nilss., 128. 
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Grayana, 65. 
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Auricula, Lam., 299. 
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Ai^eca, Leach, 289. 

Nouletiana, Drap., 291. 

tridens, F. & H., 290. 

Bal€Ba, Leach, 272, 273. 
Balea, Prideaux, 271, 273. 

froffilis, P. & H., 273. 

8ar9ii, PhU., 275. 
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humilis, Boub., 63. 

Leachii, 61. 
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BIVALVES, 1. 
BuccinuTn, 297. 

acicula, Miill., 289, 297. 

glabrum, Miill., 117. 

gluHnosum, MiilL, 102. 

palustre, Miill., 113. 

peregrum, Miill., 104. 

terrestre, Mont., 299. 

truncatulum, Miill., 115. 
Bulimi, 174, 232. 

BuLiMus, Soopoli, 114, 149, 150, 231, 
232, 241, 253, 276, 289, 29L 

acutus, Miill., 232, 233. 
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anaiiniu,. Foir.. 60. 


Mf>rtilltti. Dum., :»3. 


artkv^atu,. Urn,. 235. 


t.wnrtm*M»t.4iUck,3» 


arfteiUatut, Turt, 23&. 


*i!lH«i. c. Pfcur., 38a 


aNrft..WAe, 290. 






por™At Stud.. 28a 




WirtU-B/a. Dr.p.. 261,ffil2.Mi 
Bolphii, Onj. 236,rfi,*l 


fibrafw,.2&3. 


ffhnt. Bnig.. 287. 


i8r**a™™«, F & H., 235. 


rugos^ Dr«p„ 273. ^^l. 381, 


r-guloia. Zr*gL. 279. 


iiKMiComo. Poir., 118. 


«>ni/«. Charp.. 2»i. 


JlftnfaBniU, 293. 


B/iiAi. Dmp., 286, 287. 




vittipara. Held. 2&1. 


obMuru* MiilL.336, 137,239. M3. 




oBtonui. Brug., 389. 




2i«. 28». 207. .SOi. 


frirf™. 289. 202. 


lubri(»,UulL,3aO,i9i.SM, 


tuhtT<^l«/u*. Tart., 239. 


207. 


BMfri'ivwBs, Drap-. 2K^ 234. 


tBdM.«.PuIt..289.»9t.,a«. 



5, SI. 
Bulla 

fiaviafila, Turt.,(l9. 

fonfinalU, Linn., 98. 

kyp«»run,. Linn.. SW. 97. 

riiu/'X HU. Ji Bock., 100. 
BsthintOa, IkIoq.-Tuid., tS3. 
Bythixia. 59. SOL 

Loaohii, Shepp., Gi. 

bnilaculsta, Lmn., 60. 

Oteiliantlla, Bourg.. 205, 29G. 

Anyliea, Bourg., 29.'>, 

LietnilUi, Dourg.. 206. 
Cacilioides, Book, •2<ib, 296. 

Ca«T/o(ii™, Poli, 34. 
Canx^Mi. 174. 
Cakvc;[iid& 124,109, 300. 

CAJlTCIIttlHi Mull.. 2M, 3«1. 

minimum, MiiU., 269, 500. 302, 
Chilo/rema. 174. 
CioBBtti, Jeflb-., 288, 280. 
Clausima. Drap., 149, l.'iO, 272, 175, 
27G. 277, 287, 2S), 201, 292. 

bidene. Dnp., 286. 

biplicats, MunL, 183, 285, 286. 

detvgala. Fir., 286. 

d'^ia, Dnp., 271'. 282. 
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r. HitL, 
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CONCHIFERA. i 
Conoealia, Laid., 55, 76, 299, 31 
Corhirula, 3. 
Orepiiiuln, 45. 
Cj/aaa, Drap. 

mlicala/a, Dnp.. 10, 

<«™ro,P.tH..5. 

fonfiiialia, Drap., 20. 
/onfina/i\ NUbs., 25. 
UrUicvlaris, Norm.. 22. 
micfcu). Stud.. 6. 
om/j). Fer.. 8. 
rAomidii/cii. Sbt, 10- 
rir^ilis. Dup., b. 
riiw/ia. Drap., 7. 
rimmla. Leicli. 7. 
Esckhotfii. Sorm.. 11. 
Sraldiana, Norm., a 
aili'ifa. Norm., 3. 
CrCLOOTOKA, 303, 301. 
ocKtHm, Drtp., 68. 
aHfl/mwiB, Dr»p., 59. 63. Sltt 
con 'ft-- Aim, Mille*, 56. 
degnm. Miill, 30*. 306. 307. 
fcrruginrum. Lam.. 31)7. 
ijB^iKruBi. Drap., (II. 
marmorra. Brown, 307. 
aimilt. Urap., 62, &t. 310. 
>v/ri/u«, 303. 
tnfmtm, Otvp., 68. 
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C^cli.itomr, lam,, 304. 
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(^frena, 3. 

fiuminalu^ 3. 
{^frenagtrumj Bourg., 3. 

Ddphinula, LaniM 304. 
Dreissena, Van Bened., 46. 

poljmorpha, Pall., 47. 
SsBissENiD^ 45. 

EKmtuz, Leach, 232. 
Eulima 
ttenottoma, 296. 

GASTEROPODA, 51, 304. 
GxoMALACus, Allm., 129. 

maculosuB, Allm., 129. 
GUmdina, Schum., 287, 297. 
GulnaHa 

lacustriSy Leacfa, 105. 

Helices, 173, 174, 218, 232. 
Hklicid^b, 124, 140. 
Heux, Linn., 149, 150, 158, 172, 
174, 232, 243, 246, 253, 269, 
288,289. 

acoleata, Midi., 176. 

acuta, MiilL, 2^^. 

albella, Linn., 229. 

albeUa, Flem., 229. 

alliaria. Mill., 161. 

AUenana, Kickx, 195. 

aperta. Bom, 184, 185. 

arbustorum, Linn., 186, x88, 190. 

aapena, MulL, 178, 181, 182, 184, 
185. 

auriculariay Linn., 108. 

bidens, Chemn., 172. 

bidenSf Miill., 286. 

bidenSj Linn., 287. 

BuUmoides, Moq.-Tand., 232. 

ctflata. Stud., 1%. 

candidula, Stud., 211. 

Cantiana, Mont, xoo, 193, 194, 
209. 

caperata, Mont., 213, 215. 

Carihumanay Drap., 191. 

Carthusiana, F. & H., 192. 

CarthusianeUa, Drap., 194. 

Cartusiana, Miill., 191, 192, 231. 

ceUaricu, Miill., 159. 

cespitum^ Drap., 218. 

chertina. Say, 171. 

eingenda^ Mont, 209. 



Helix (continued), 
circinnata. Stud., 196. 
clandestina, Hartm., 196. 
clara. Held, 169. 
cochlea. Brown, 92. 
comphnata, Linn., 91, 92. 
concinna, Jefir., 196, 198. 
conica, Drap., 232. 
conspurcata, Drap., 215. 
contorfa, Ldnn., tft. 
corneal, Linn., 93. 
Corvus, GmeL, 114. 
costata, Miill., 225. 
crenelle, Mont, 225. 
dcpilaia, C. Pfeiff., 198. 
Draparnaudi, Shepp., 84. 
edcnfula, Drap., 1*2. 
electrincL, 6K>uld, 165. 
ele^ans, Drap., 216. 
encetorum, Miill., 216. 
ericetorum, Nilas., 217. 
excavata, Bean, 168. 
explanata, Miill., 229. 
fasciolata, Poir., 215. 
fossaria, Mont, 117. 
fragilis, Mont, 111. 
fruticvm. Mull., 174. 
fulva, Miill., 171, 172. 
fusca, Mont.. 204, 205. 
fusca, Poir.. 206. 
Gibbsii, Leach, 194. 
Crigaxii, Charp., 214. 
glabella, Drap., 196, 310. 
gl^i/ra. Stud., 162. 
glaphyra. Say, 160. 
globularis, Jeffr., 202. 
GoodaUii, Mill., 239. 
granulata. Aid., 202. 
grisea, Linn., 184. 
Hammonis, Strom, 165. 
Helmii. Gilb., 163, 164. 
hispida, Linn., 196, 197, 198, 200, 

202. 310. 
hortensis, Penn., 184. 
hortensis, Miill., 186, 187. 
hybrida, Poir. 186. 
incamata, Miill., 174, 202, 206. 
instabilis^ Zie^L, 217. 
inferaecta, Poir., 215. 
Ifala, Linn., 218. 
Kirbii, Shepp., 224. 
Lackhomeneu, Mont, 236. 
lamellntft, Jeffir., 175, 245. 
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HKLrt {amfinrntd). 


Inpioiiiuii Jjton . H7> 
Umbata. Dmp.. IK. 




ffi'"-D°'S,i"M'* 


fimwo. Linii.. 108. 




radiatvla. Aid., 166. lea 


lintata, Wall... Til, 




wrBl«l«,Slioh,io«,aM.*« 


/.■mii/o, OUri, 211. 313. 




310. 


/kViri, MiiU., 288, 28U 


203. 


m^trfu, ¥ir., see, 201. 


ludda. Full.. IGI. 




m«/o/B, BoucJi.-Ch.. SIHSOl 


/uoirfa, Dr.p..l61. 
/Hmrum. 178. 








r*<™«»o, Turt. y;. 


;«■»«, Mont.. 105. 






n(inVi^Mi.Drap., 211. 




ftHjtdnIa, Turt,, 23a 


Mi«u/a, Stud.. 234. 




rwiti-a/u. Stud.. 174. 


montana, StiuL, IDS. 




™ro»™», I'pim.. l&l. (»♦. I* 






197, l!W.2a).310, 




n(/MrfJU. GideL, 196 






Tvfilabrii, JeSz-, ISa. 


nunLirram, MulL, 252. 








rupectm Stud, a»o, 39, SN 


n^JKto, Drop., 211. 








iSS, 187, 





207. 

Ntttsmiatia, Beck. 2!7. 
ni/en*, Qmel., 164. 
mteta, Mat. & Hack., IHA. 
nitens, Mich., Ill^l. I(i4. 
nidirffl, Dmp., Ifil. 
ni/idn. Mill!., 1G7. 
niVfVojfl. F^r., Itj". 
Hitidala, Drap., 1G3, Jd-l, 1117. 

:no. 

•AlltTata. Harhn., 217. 

n4*MCfi, Uull,, ai7. 

ohTOluta, Mull., iig, 2:50, 231, ail!, 

280. 
•irndeiifa/ii, Etcl., 201. 
WtaA/rueCo. Mont.. 118. 
•Kl-'aa. Lien., (*, 'JtlU. 
u*/'".«, Pcmi., 2!ill. 
^«;/;(/a. lion., 1!)1. 
fmlmhm, T)« C'osla. 337- 
,,rrtvTsu, U'iU., 2811. 
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213. 



'/•Ificiiim, Drap., 200, .310. 
pomntia. Linn., 177. 178. 182. 
IhiHTi'ina, Mor., ^fVI. 
pukhflln. Mull.. 114, L1'7 
pu^iu, Linn., 23SI. 



, Mull., I9P. 

2W. 
wnriM, Aid., IM. 
wv-i^M, Dmp.. 2CM. 310. 
wr,™, Phil„ 200. 
S'lmrrfJiami'miif, Shepp., 22i 
jpi'ii n/iwh, Mont.. 1 7C 
apiforhls, LiuTi., 84. 
ilugnaiis.XAnix., 111. 
rirrfl'o. MiiU.. £15. 
i/riata. Drap., 215. 
sMafula. Linn., 107, 21ii. 
s/natula. Mull. 167. 2IS. 
f/rialulii. Oiiii, 167. 
s/riafula, Graj, 167. 
sulnyliiidrica, Linn.. 295. 
niAmnrv'iHio, Ko«aan„ 211, 
leiilucuMa. Linn., 60. 
/(TfirB, Turt.. St2. 
frrres/ris, Penn., 215. 
TfachiforaiU. Mout.. 1T2. 
TVpfAiVus, Midi., 231t. 
TVrCoNi, FlHin., 219. 
vnJiilicaiv. ModI., 220. 222. 
umhrosa. PuUeh. l!lg. 
tinifainiata, Foir., 211. 
mH-/aW,>. Drap.. 213. 
tim'mwM. Miitl.. 243. 
Tirgnto, Ua t'oala. no. 211, : 

213, 214, 215, 218. 2; tL 
tii-ulala. Mciiiie. 168. I6a 
Liffino, Fir., 168, 169. 
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JHelix (continued), 

vitrina, Wagn., 169. 

vivipara, Lmn., 67, 58. 

vortex, Linn., 8J3. 

sonaria, Penn., 209. 
Htdrobia, Hartm., 63, 304. 

Ferussina^ 0i). 

marainatu, Mich., 64, 69. 

sinmis, Drap., 64, 310. 

tt/itf, 67, 310. 

ventrosa, Mont, 66. 

KeUiada, 2. 

liAMELLrBRANCHIATA, i. 
Limacella, Brard, 132. 

concavOy Brard, 134. 

ohltqua, Brard, 135. 

par ma, Brard, 139. 

unguiculus^ Brard, 133. 
liLMACiD^, 124, 125. 
LiMAx, Linn., 130. 

agrcstis, Linn., 134, 135, 139. 

anffutformiSf Mor., 129, 130. 

antiquorum^ F^r., 139. 

arhoreus, F. & H., 135. 

arborum, Bouch.-Ch., 133, 135, 
138. 

ater, Linn., 127, 182. 

brunneuSy Drap., 139. 

brunneus, Bouch.-Ch., 139. 

carinatus, Buso {& Leach), 133. 

cinctus, Miill.. 129. 

cin£reo-niaer, Nil»., 138. 

dnereus, MiilL, 137, 138. 

JUam, Hoy, 136. 

flavuB, Linn., 133, 140. 

flams, Miill., 127, 134. 

fuscus, Miill., 129. 

eagatce, Drap., 131, 133, 143. 

LAvonicus, Schrenck, 136. 

marffinatuB, MiilL, 132. 

maximufl, Linn., 137, 138. 

parvtUuSy Norm., 139. 

Sowerbiiy F^r., 132, 133. 

tefiellusy F. & H., 139. 

tenellusy Miill., 140. 

variegatuSy Drap., 134. 
LiMNJ^, Brug., 10 1. 

auricularia, Linn., 108, 109, 110, 
115. 

Bumetti, Aid., 103, 104. 

cornea, 115. 



LiMNiEA {continued). 
gkbra, Miill., 112, 117, 299. 
glutinosa, MiilL, 102, 103. 
involuta, Thomps., 103. 
paluBtrifl, MiilL, 108, 113. 
peregra, MiilL, 104, 107, 111, 112, 

117, 119. 
stagnalis, Linn., ixz, 112, 113. 
truncatula, MiilL, 114, 115, 

119. 

LiMNiElDiB, 77, 300. 

LimmBUs 

auricuhrius, F. & H., 108. 

Bumetti, F. & H., 104. 

glaber,F. &H., 117. 

fflutinosuSf F. & H., 102. 

involutus, F. & H., 103. 

lineatuSy Bean, 106. 

palustris, F. & H., 113. 

pereger, F. & H., 104. 

atagnalis, F. & H., 111. 

truncatiUuSj F. & H., 115. 
Limnea 

intermedia, ¥fyr., 105, 107. 
Limneus 

acutus, Jeffr., 109. 

elongatus, Drap., 118. 

minutus, Drap., 1 17. 

ovatus, Drap., 105, 106. 

tinctus, Jeffr., 114. 
Lithoglyphiis 

NaticoideSy F^r., 70. 
Litiopa 

homhyx, 68. 
Lutea, 101. 
Lymnea, Brug., 101. 

Mangelia 

nivalis, 296. 
Margarita, 71. 
Margaritana, 31. 
Melampus, Montf., 55, 76, 299, 

306. 
Murex, 300. 
Mya 

margaritifera, Linn., 37. 

ava/is, Mont, 33. 

pictoTum, Linn., 34. 
Myxa 

Batava, Turt, 37. 
mtilidat, 29, 46. 
Mytilui, 29, 46. 

anatinus, Linn., 43. 



MyHlu* (rontinued). 
av/mmniM, Mont.. 40. 43. 
MTonnu, linn- 41. 
AnfolM, Turt., 43. 

tut. b'hq)p., ^. 

1* Turt- 42. 



pth/morphut, PoU.. 47, 
raSiatv*, MiiU., 42. 
l/m/nnlii., Omel., 42. 
Zi&nfFW., OmeL, 42. 
JWyjtU. 101. 



Kitiaii. 
ffaa/ilit*. 



P. Jk H.. 70. 

80- 



lanittrU. Uglitf., 61. 
JIMfn. 53. H3. 

r^aiu, UiiU,, 304. 
/uuifl^a, MulU 57. 
fiuviatilU, IdDD., ^. 
oA^uM, Stud., 74. 
pin^jrui/i], Utiil., TS. 

NlIlTlDA, J I. 

NKaiTiHi, Lom., 51. 63. 

fluriatilie, Linn., 53. 
SeHtuatuma, Eleia, b. 

Onrkidimn 

Cfltifun. 300. 
0((«a. 76. 2W1. 

PoiuMtHm.'D-OTb., 64. 
FlM^ni"*. Lnm., 55, 301. 

anaiiHa, 62. 

ooDbwCa, Millet, ;6. 

diamhava, Miah., 68. 

maryinata, Mich., 60. 
mrridlimaiit, ftJMO, G5. 



kmili*. 62. 
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PamMetlla. 141. 
iWWAi, IID, 308, 

fiumalUa, Liat, 131. 

tanatrie. Linn.. 121, 122, 123. 
PECTINIBRANCHIATA, 51. 
JW^in, Ad«i».,306. 




ftmfriattlit, 8 , _ 

Pinoitni. C. Pfcit, ■& 
Mmnimm. MiilL. 10. 
armtfonait, Ualm. 2R 
«iu*raU, Phil., 22. 

OWTBHIK, AM . 21. 

mNlfwu^ A. 
fontinale. Dnp.. ic. 

nitiduii], Jeo.. sc. 
otfita^, C. riidt 34. 
pallidyni. Oaw., 22. 
pulrieffum, Jen., 21. 

Eusillum, Gmel.. ij. 
fo/«_-ra,!um. Boorg., 4. 
roseum, St'JitilU. a6. 
nnua^nn, Bourg., 26. 
tetTOffoiiom, Norm- 36. 
prBfrinMuw, Prime, 31 
Pliiioebis. Oiietl., 78. 2a?. 
olhus. MiUl.. g,, 85, 66. 
csrinntu., MUU., g^ 9a. 
complaFiAtUB, tinn,, 01, 
rom/irfijiM, Mieh.. 8ft » 
conlortufl. linn,, g| 
corneus, linn., 91. 
ctm/uAis, Dr«p.. 82, 
iHnriffirmie. Jeffr.. 9a 
Draparnaldi. J<flr„ 84. 



86. 



gi/Tor/Hi, T. Seel 
inii^iHfdms, ChRrp., jkj, 
lacw^Hs. F. t H.. 79 
/tfi-is, Aid., 86, 
/eucotfema, Micb., 88, 151 
liQeatua. Wall., 79, 82. 
lutetetns. Jeffr., 90, 
iHarjinafut. T)np., 84, 91. 
KautileaB, Liim., Si. 
nitidiu, MdU.. SO, 81. 
Simrndxtlfri, Aueraw., 86. 
rvfundntut, Poif., 88. 
timlia. HolL, M. 
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Plakorbis (confinuid), 

spirorbia, Mull., 87, 89, 93. 

apirorbis, Moq.-Tand., 87. 

apirorbiSf Drap., 84. 

submarginatfis^ Crist. & Jan, 93. 

turfftduSj Je£Gr., 93. 

turHfu^ Mull., 98. 

umbilicafusj MiilL, 92. 

Tortex. Linn., 88, 90. 93. 
PNEUMONOBRANCHS. 76. 
Polyphemus, Montf., 287, 288. 
PULMOBRANCHS, 76. 
PULMONATES, 76. 
PULMONIFERS, 76. 
PULMONOBRANCHIATA, 76. 
PULMONOBRANCHS, 7a 
Pupa, Lam., 149, 150, 240, 241, 
243, 251, 252. 253, 264, 272. 
276. 279. 

Anglica, F. & H., 244. 

Anglica, Moq.-Tand., 257. 

antivertigoy Drap., 253. 

arctica, v. Wall.. 257. 

avena^ 243. 

avenacea, 243. 

bigranata, Roesm., 250. 

borealis, Mor., 261. 

CaUicratiSy Scacchi, 271. 

Ckarpentieri, ShuttL, 257. 

columeUa^ t. Mart, 269. 

coshdatOy NilM., 271. 

cylindracea. Da Costa, 249. 

ikamoulinsianOy Jefir.. 257. 
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EXPLANATIOX OF PL4T£S. 



Fjio ktispibcb. 
Umo taanfarHifeTi and pewj. 

Plate 1. 
Figure I. ^ittiiim rirtaila, showing- tic double tube uiti fo«. 
2. Hinge of the aheJl. 
3. Puidium mancum, sbowiog tbo aiiisl« tolK and fast 

4. Hiiige of the shvlL 
R. rittoMi'rtonmi, sliDwiii^ botb DrificM uid tlia fan 
6. IGnge of the «heU. 

Plate IL 

Figure 1. Anodotda onidma, sbowing both orifices and the tM 
2. Hinne of the abelL 

3. iJrn*»owprfymOTiAi,ah<>wmg' the two orifices Mid tuW 

in an inrerted posidoa uid Qie b;a8us attached W tkf 
frapient of a valve of an Anatina. 4. ShelL & Inai 
of ninge. 

PijitbIIL 

Plguie 1. NenHnaJUaiialHU, showing the snout, tentacles, poaititii 
of the eyes, and the foot. 2. ShoIL 3, 4. Operculoni. 

6. Ftiladiria vtvipara. 6. Shell, showing the opercuium > 

7. ByOitHta fentaeuliaa. 8. Shell, showing the opercnliuii 

in titu. ft. Back view of shell. 

10. Mj/drobia limiJis. 11. Shell, showing the operciilom » 
nilu. 12. Natural mm. "^ 

13. Vaivata eriilata, showing the branchial plume and fila- 
ment. 14. Shell of V. pitcimA. 16. Operculum of 

Plate TV. 

Figiue 1. IHanorbU comeua, Hhowinir the bodv and attachment ut 
the foot 2, 3. SheU. 

4, 6. Fhyut fontinaUi, ahowing the digitated lobes of the 

mantle. 6, 7. ShelL 

8. Limnaa peregra, showing the respitatoij openinir to the 

right a, 10. Shell of I. OagmiUt. 
U, 12. Aneytm fiumatiiit, ahowing the front and imder 
aide. 13, li Shell. 



ixplanation op putk8. 841 

PlatiV. 

Fignie 1. Aritm ater, aliowmg the tentaclee, eyn, ahield, poaitioD 
of the raepintoiy opening, and alime-glAud At the t^ 
2. Same at reat. 
8. OMiruiZMiMmaci>J(iMw(&omBrit.HolLp1.F.F.F*. £6). 

4. Limax maiimui, ahowiiif the podtioii at the leqiiiatoiy 

opening. 6. Shell or LimaeeBa, 

6. rMto»Jbfi(iMidni,BhowingthelahiBl palps (below the 

tentacles) and the pontion of the shell. 7. ShelL 
a Egg. 

Pl^TK VL 
Figure L Suednta piilri$. 2. ShelL 
a VilrinaptlbKida. 4. SheU. 

5. Zotiila eeHaritu. 6. Shell 

7. BdU a^erta. %. SheU. 



6. Vertigo pugmtea, ihowing the two tentacles. 7. Shell. 

& Natnnl aize. 
9. BaUa perotna. 10. ShdL 11. Natural aiie. 
13. dautilia lamimUa. 13. Shell. 14. ClaumUam. 
16. CbeUfM^M Uibriea. 1& ShelL 17. Natural aiie. 
18. AdiaUna adeula. 1ft Bead and tentacles SO. Shell. 

21. Natnial riie. 

PuLTxVnL 

Figure 1. GtryMum mimfmnn, ahowiiur the poeitioii of the eyaa. 
2. ShelL 3. Natnral aiie. 
4. CVa«(o)naebpaM, BbowingthetnimtandpontioD of the 
eyes. 6. ShelL 6^ Op^culom. 

7. Acma Kntata, showing the poaition of the tentadea and 

eyes. B, 9. ShelL 10. Nattual nie. 11. Openmlnm 
nuffiufleid. 
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Of Vol. II., Siitwn Parta (21 to 3fj of Iha entire wort) are H 
this time published, bi. each. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MB. YAS YOOBST. 7 

Qeodephaga Britannica : a Monograph of the GamiToioai 
Ground-Beetles Indigenoufl to the Bntiah IsIob. By J. F. 
DAWSON, LL.B. Svo, without the Pktes, lOs. 

Jnsecta Iffaderensia ; being an Account of the Insects of the 
Islands of the Madeiran (froup. By T. VERNON WOL- 
LASTON, M.A., F.L.S. 4to, with Thirteen Coloured Plates of 
BecUos, £2 2«. 

^n Accentuated List of the Britiflh Lepidoptera, with 
Hints on the Derivation of the Names. Published by the Ento- 
mological Societies of Oxford and Cambridge. 8to, 5s, 

BOTANY. 

TPie British Ferns at one View. By BERTHOLD SEE- 
MANN, Ph.D., F.L.S. .\n eight-page out-folding sheet, with 
descriptions of tlie Ordcrii, Tribes, and Genera, and a Coloured 
figure of a iK>rtion of each species, 8vo, cloth, Gk. 

flora of Cambridgeshire: or, A Catalogue of Plants foimd in 
the County of C^umbridgr, with References to former Catalogues, 
and the T^walitiw of tho Rarer Species, liy C. C. BABINGTON, 
M.A., F.R.8., F.L.S., Slv. l2mo, with a 3lap, 7**. 

TWanual of British Botany ; containing tlio Flowering Plants 
and Fernn, urpangt*d according to their Natural Orders. By C. 
C. BABINGTON. M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. 12mo, the Fourth 
Edition, with many additions and corrections, 10s. (5e?., cloth. 

YfeedB and WUd Flowers. By LADY WaLKINSON. Post 
8vo, with Coloured Engravings and Woodcuts, 10s. C^. 

]glenientary Course of Botany; Structural, Physiological, and 
Sv9tt»inatii'. With a brief Outline of the Geograi)hical and Gko- 
logiral Distribution of Plant*. By ARTHUR HENFRBY, 
F.K.3.. L.S., Ac. Professor of Botany in King's College, London, 
lllustratetl by upwards of ."iOO Wootlcuts. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Also hy Pf'ofrssor llenfrry. 
yegetation of Europe, its Conditions and Causes. 

Foolscap 8vo, .V. 

Principles of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Ve- 
getable Ct?ll. Bv HUGO VON MOIIL. Translated, with 
the authors pomiission, bv ARTHUR HENFREY, F.R.S., Ac. 
«vo, with an Illustrative l^late and numerous Woodcuts, 7s. 6</. 

Piidiments of Botany. A Familiar Introduction to the Study 
of Plants. With IllustratiTe Woodcuts. Second Edition, 
foolscap 8to, 3s. Orf. 

^ Set of Six Coloured Diagrams; for SchoolB and Looturet . 
las. 
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8 BOOKS PCBLISHKD BT MR. VAX TOOBST. 

DpUMUniB CapenBlBior.tUiu'lrkticnuaftheSauibAfnaal 
being Figares ftud biit'f ilncHptiona of Oouth ATrim lava 
wiB(T«i frpm tlie Dubliu Tuivrrfily Ilcrharium. Ei W. H, 
UABVEV. M.D„ F-R.S., ProfMsor of ItotaiiT in the Iniitrw; 
of Dvibliu. mid Keeper of iho Ilerbuium. Sto.ToLI, rohM 
Pktds, uncvlouctd, i'l 1>. 

Jlora. CapenaiSi being « Sjilfnulio 1X<Mrnption of U 

of llie lapc Colony, ('-"'— '- -"-i »•..-• x--..i n_ 
IIABVEr *.ud I>r, 
ConDBTScm!, bvo, \2i 

Tadex Oenemin Algaraxa : or. A. Snteciatic Cauk^? oT ilt 

Gimi'ni of AJgo.'. SarinD uid Fre^watfri vilh (a Sift*- 
botical Kty Ui all Ibc NaniM and Stuotitiiu. Bt Ffvlrwr 
HAR'V'Ei' 8vo, een«i, lis. tW. ' ' 

2{antial of tlia BritlBli Uaiina Alga, contaimng Generic uhI 

SpeoHo Deowiptiona of nil the known Briliih Spedra rf Sn- 
Weeds. with PUl« lo illiulraW kU iJie GencM. Bt Pret«f 
HARVKY. Bvo, ill U ; Coloured Copien. £1 lUw. 

Kereis Boreali -Americana; or, CoDlribuiicm* lomrdf • 

UUlorv of Ihe Msrint! Alg» of the Atlaiitir anil Paris,: C^ 
uf NVrtli Aui^rira. Bt I'rofwwr HARTEY. BwftHw,!* 1 

Xl UolouMd J^ltte*, a S*. 

of British FoTMt-TraeB. By FRIDELAUX JOBS 

lY, F.R.S.E.. F.L.^., Ac, Euh apecin is iUustntcd btt 

portrait of eonie well-known or fine ■peoimra. at a hnd-nure: 
■he leaf, florification, leml-TnacU, or otW embelliahiueali 
ing (o make (Jie volume ornammtal or uwrul, ore eiubot 
lbs Icit or inaerled u lul-piccM. tiro, wilb nearly 300 Illuiln- 
tioitB, jEl dt. 

Maaual Fion of BEad^ra and th« adjacent IsU&da at 
Porto Sanlo nn<l tbo Deieriat. By B. T. IX}^^'£, M^ l^fmo. 
Part I, TLalamiflonr, as. tirf. Part II. ia tbe preia. 

pritnitiK et Novitia Fatuue «t Flora BEadens et Fntns 

Sancti, Two Memoirs on Ih:* Fcma, Flowtrinp Planu. and 
Land Shrtls of Madeira and Porto Santo. By £. T. LUWE. 

M.A li^iuo, Uf, (W,, boards (1% copies priuled). 



^he Sea- Weed CoUectt^s Ouide ; rootaiiung plain In«tnir- 
lions for CollPdinK and PmerdiMr; and a List of all the knovn 
KjiM-ies and Loralities in Oraat SriUin. B; J. COCKS, If.D. 
1 oolncap t!vo, ii. (id. 

VfftiQcB after Wild Flowen; or the Botany of tbs B<diereeiii. 
By EICUARD DOWDEN. Foolscap 8»o, 4a. 6A 
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BOOKS PUniJSIIED BY MR. T.UJ VOORST. 9 

roffTk T r1*"*^ **W "*»""*■ Thf> Xatuni Historf of (ha £ut«m 
Borden, By OEORUE JOIIXSTO^, M.U.. Ac, ic. ThU 
Tolumo cmbnixi thu Topi)|^|lliy Biiil Bulanj ; and pret tlio 
popular Nami'* utid V»a ut tlie Plsnli. nnd Uie Ciutonu aud 
Bi-lii'fi vliirh luiTc bn>ii luMX-ubid witli tliem. Tlic chapK^ nn 
thn Fo«il VotniiT of the (lwtrii:t i* roiTlributfd I); Oborub Tatk, 
V.O.S. lUiutraW with a fi'w WoodniU and Ij V]Mva, tivu, 
l(k(W. 

Qlstcvy Of BrlUah Fwaa, liy EDWARD SEWMAN. Coin- 
prii)iii|i. undiT hu'Ii S]Hvirr>. Ficiim, iIcIbiIihI DnHTiptionit, an 
ani|>lr Littof Lomlitiiii, and minute Iiistrui'Uoni for CulUTBling, 
8to, I89. 

gynopclB of the Bridsb Diotam&cen ; nith Remarkn on tbrir 
KlniHure, Funrlioiis, and Dialribulion ; and InKruc'Iianii fur 
Collcvting ami PrCTcrviiig Siwcimmp.. By the Her. WILLIAM 
tfJIITH. TliD PlatCT by Ti-rrtM West. Id a vota, royal (Jvo ; 
Vol. r. 2I1. ; Vol. II. Slit. 

CHEUISTBY, HIKEBALOaT. OEOLOGT. 

A Hairaal of Chemical Analyais (QiiBlitaiive). R; A. R. 
KOKTHCOTE. F.L'.S., n.id ARTiUH 11. CHUHCil, F.t^B. 

I'os! «vo, UVi. U'/. 

Huulbook of Cliemical Manipulation. By C. GREVILLE 
WILLIAM.S. IhIc Friiid|«1 AMiMant in ibc Ubomtonoa of tliu 
ITniviTsitiw df Ediiilmrfth nnd iHiu^w. I'oaC ijio, with very 
nuiiirroua WoudL'ut IllUl4ratioll^ l.'u. 

VleaaeB-txry CoorM of Oeolu;y, lImeralogy,andPb]rBical 

Ueopmiifiv. Bt T>AV11) T. A.NH'l'KI). M..1.. F.K.M., F.G.S., 
A.-.. L'on-iillini; Jliiiinjr Knniii«r, ilon.iniry Fi-llow of Kiii)(» 
CoUi-'V. lionilciii. Iji'lun'r on Jlinvrali>irv and Ucolofiy at the 
H.K.1.('. Jlil, .StTi. ut Adili«foiiibf, late F.-Uow of Jcaus CiJlfEi-, 
C'nnibrirlge. A tjitviid Edition, poat B\o, with many lllujitrj- 

Xbo Andeat World, By Profi'vor ASSTED. Sucond Edi- 
liun, portCTo, lib, <ia'., w'itli 14<^ Jliustrationa, 
" The nrt ma^ Iw ilnrribfd tt an suiting of the hiiMrj of iriiHahlc uid 

vbrn the Bunuulannindaaanf them tbikinjoTipnici, Man, Hjr 



Qaologist's Text-Boob. CliiiDv inleiiled aa a Book of Rcfer- 
enM- for tht- Uu>l<>i!i.-Hl SludJnt, By Profunor ANSiXED. 

Foolmap (*vo, 3j. i'lrl. 
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F.G.S., In:. 8to. 3 



QeolOKlcal Inquiry nspectmg tits 'Wat«iwbaaiuw SttiU 

of tlio CouuLrj Bround Londaa, wilh refircnoo cvpn-nJlj to in 
>f Ihi- Mptro|ii.li-«. nnd iiicliiding som* iUkI 



WRauAl of the HineraJogr cf Oi«at Britain and beluij 

Bv RORERT I'lIlLIPS nREO. F.O.S., an<J WILLLiy ■. 
LklTSOU. 8.0. wiUi ni '" ■ 



WiMtacy of British. Fossil Uanunais and Birds, Bt iv 



ilU-0 



u 



IT OWEN. 'Diie volunir ie (WieiiRd lu a cmnponiiia to 
■nif<'-M>r Bell ou ihr (Kt'iviit Munnialia) - BntuJi Qiudr;- 
aml rplw™.' Hip. witL :^7 lUiiflralioiii. i"! M., (W,w 
rgp paper (rojnl Svo), i'y ^■i. 

QeAoriptlaa of Uie Skeleton of an Extinct CKgamie Slca 

(Mjlndon robiuliuj. WiUi OlM'rmtions on llic Ostnlsc. 
HsLural AlDnilirs. flnd probsbli^ Ilubila of tht> M imtlifriaKl Qur 
(IriiiwlH ill ;,',;i,iTflt- livBlClLlRD 0\VEi\ F-R,S., 4,-. ll» 

Mamoixm of Hugh E. Strickland, ItJ^ Deputy Bmbr rf 
GooloET in ihe UniTerrity of Oxford. By SIR WILLUM 
JAIUilNE. Bart. ; uith i selection from hi> Printed nod atlNr 
ScicnliGc Pupcn. BovbI 8io. Illustntcd by U<p^ Oeolofial 
Section), Pistes and Woodcut*, St'vi. 

nm^ialOfl. An Attempt to Dntie the Oeologieal Knot. By P. E. 
OOSSE, F.R.8. The law of Frodironinn in organie arMtkai. 
Po»t 8to, iTith 56 Illuatration* on wood, 10*. Gd. 



GENEEAL 17ATVBAL HISTOBY, && 

The Honajr-Bsaj it* Katural Hiitorr. Hatdta. AiuIoidt, and Sli- 

crospopiml Beaulira. With Eight Tinted IllustratiTe ("latw. By 
JAMKS SAMUELSON.asjdated by Dr. J BRAXTON HICK. 
(FonDingaSecondPartof UumtjIeCrtaturw.) FtMt Sro. (m; 

TTumble CraatnreB (Fort I.): the Earthtfonn a&d tlw 

('ominun HouseflT. In Eight Lelter*. Bv JAMKU SAMCEL- 
80N, aeaisted by'j. B. HICKS. M.D, Lo^d.. P.L.8. With Mi- 
croaoopiaUiuilnlionsby IheAuthora. ejecond Edition, port Sto. 
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' gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia; being Obsora- 
tionn principally ou the Animal and Vegetable Productions of 
"ScvF South Wales. New Zealand, and some of the Austral Islands. 
By GKORaE BENNETT, M.D., F.Ii.S., F.Z.S. 8vo. with 
8 'Coloured Plat^ and 24 Woodcuts, 21». 

. ^phe MicTOgraphic Dictionary: a Guide to the Examination 
and Invesitiffiition of the Stru(rtunj and Natiure of Microscopic 
Objects. ByDr.ORIFFITIIandProfeKeiorllEXrREV. Second 
effiHov, with 24ri0 Figures (many coloured), in 4.') Plates and 
812 Woodcuts, 840 pp., 8vo, £2 '>. 

O^^'^^®^'^^^^^'^ ^ Natural History ; with a Calendar of Periodic 
Phenomena. Bv the Bev. LEONABD JENYNS, M.A., F.L.S. 
Post 8vo, \09. tW. 

Observations in Meteorology; relating to Temperature, the 
Winds, AtniO!»})h(Tio Pre^-^iure. the A({ueons Phenomena of the 
Atmo8])here. Wratlier C'hange?, &p. Bv the ReT. LEONARD 
J EN YNS, M.A., F.L.S., &c-. Post 8vo,' 10.v. Grf. 

practical Meteorology. By JOHN DREW, Ph.D., F.R.A.S., 
Corresponding MeniCHT of the Phi lotopi deal Institute of Bale. 
Second Edition, foolscap dro, with 1 1 Illustrative Plates, bs. 

^The Aquarian Naturalist : a Manual for the Sea-side. By Pro- 
fessor T. RYMER JONES, F.R.S. Post 8vo, ;>44 pp., wiUi 
8 Coloured PlaU>s, 18«. 

}]'atural History of Animals; btMiig the subst.ince of Tlirei* 
Courses of L^'ctures deliver«<l before tlie Roval Institution of 
(4n«at Britain. By T. RYMER JONES, F.'R.S.. Professor of 
Zo<>log}' in King's College, Tjondon. Post 8vo. Vol. I. with 105 
HI iL"*! rat ions; Vol. II. with 10! lUiLstrations, 12s. each. 

Qeneral Outline of the Organization of the Animal King- 

doni, nnd Manual of ComparatiAe Anatomy. By T. RYMER 
JONES, F.R.S. , Professor of Comparative Anatomy iti King's 
Collcgi'. London ; late Fidlerian Prof(*ssor of Physiology to thi- 
Royal Institution of Gn»at Britain, &e. &e. Tliird Edition, 8vo, 
in the press. 

JHrst Steps to Anatomy. Bv JAMES L. DRUMMOND. M.D., 

Professor of Anatomy and Pliysiology in the Belfast Roval Insti- 
tution. Witli 12 Illustrative^Plates. 12mo, on. 

Qreat Artists and Cheat Anatomists: a Biographical and 
Philosophical Study. By R, KNOX, M.D., RKSJi. Post 8vo. 

TUustrations of Instinct, deduced from the Habits of British 
Animals. Bjr JONATHAN COUCH, F.L.S.. Member of the 
Roval Geological Society, and of tlio Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, &c. Post 8vo, 8«.*0r/. 
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mtia^^va BUuulogy. B^ROa 
M.D,, F.R.S,, FrJIow of Kuir-b Cii, 

eicipiit. of tbo K*)inulueinl Sixilrty • __ _ 

Member of the EthnuUiji^csl Hodpfr ol WtmtYt^k.^Ki 
£\ Vi*. TIk l-ortioa on IndUn Bhl iiftig), i^w^ H 

OOm- Wor]a on EUiniJog!/, by Dr. LaOam. 



'^fbxuHogy o< Siiizopo. E'colicap 8f«^ Ik 
gthnology of the BrttlBh Inltiniii, Voolw^ 8t«, Ik 



](ui and lite Uignttaut. Foolw^ Sro, Sa. 
tkri IitTiiHyrtwi to OHB^HMh* AiMlg«r ■ 




ALFBKD TUIX HJLOA. 1CK&; Md i 

FABT,FJ^)CJ(icr& Willi lUuaMliTe Diagnnu. Foola^ 
8to, 9«. 

■pie Powera of the Cre&tor Displ&;ed In the Craatian; 
or. ObecrTBtions on Life unidilthc tbtuxis forms of (be liumhln 
TVibrt of Aiiiin»led NHluir ; with Prartieal Cooiaienla and Iliar- 
trotioni. By tiir JOUK OB<UUH DALTELL. Knt. ■nd BuL 
In 3 vols, 4to. uoDbiiiiing numerDua Plates of liriDg NittJRlt, 
Gncljr coloured, £10 Itb. 

Pue and Bentajkable AtijtihIh of Scotland, with Vnt- 
Ileal Obwrrnfion. on their Noliir.-. Bj Sir JOBS GRAHAK 
DALYELL. KnU and But. In 2 vol>. -Ito, aoiitsiiuDG IIU 

Coloured Flahs, drann from the living aubjocta, ili tii. 

Qa. the Variation of Species, nith etpMuI rert'rencc (o t 

InsedB : foUowpd hv an Inquirj' into the Satnrv of QnterL J 
T. VKKKOS WOtLASTOX, M.A., F.L.S. Poat 8to, m. 

Manual of Natural History for the Use of Travellen; 

tvinj; a DesLTJulimi of iIir F^iiiijlu- of •>•■■ It.^..„.i ,.„,i v. ,>,ij. 

Kingdoma, wiui Bcmarki on the Prac _ =» 

Mrleopology. To which are appended Directiooa for Colfiaim 
and Preaenine. Bt ABTHUB ADAMS. M.RC.S. : W. BAl- 
KOUB BAIKIB, M.D. ; and CHARLES BASBOX, CunW 
of (be Boyal Nafai Muaeum at Hadar. Pod 6to, 12i. 
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BOOKS PITBLISITED BY MB. VAN VOOBST. 13 

^VhiB SeaHEdde Book: an Introduction to the Natural History of 
tho British Coast*. Bv W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.I.A.. &c. 
With a Chapter on 'Fiah and Fish Diet, by YARRELL. 
Foolscap 8vo, with b3 Woodcut Illustrations, 4th Edition, 5^. 

J^ History of the ' British Sea-Anemones and Madre- 
pores. With Coloured Figures of all the Species. By PHILIP 
HENRY GOSSE, F.R.S. 8to, £1 Is. 

jjandbook to the Marine Aquarium ; containing Practical 
Instructions for Constructing. Stocking, and Maintaining; a 
Tank, and for Collecting Plants and Animals. By P. U. GOSSE, 
F.R.S. Foolscap 8ro, Second Edition. 2s. M. 

Manual of Marine Zoology of the British Isles. Br P. 
H. GOSSE, F.R.S. Parts I. and II.. 7*. <W. each. 

A NaturaUst's Rambles on the Devonshire Coast. By 
P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. With 28 Lithographic Plati^s, some 
coloured, post 8to, One Guinea. 

The Aquarixmi : an UnTciling of the Wonders of the Deep Sea. 
By P. H. GOSSE,F.R.S. Post 8vo, Illustrated, Second Ed. 17.s. 

The Canadian Naturalist. By P. H. GOSSE. F.R.S. With 
44 Illustrations of the most ri^markable Animal and Vege- 
table productions. Post 8vo, Vis, 

Tenby : a Seaside Holiday. Bv P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. 
Post 8vo, vdt\\ 24 Coloiuwi Plates, 21.-?. 

^Fhe Isle of Man ; its History. Pliysicnl. Ei-clesiastical and Le- 
gondanr. By J. G. CUMMING, M.A., F.G.S. Post 8fo, 

Jfatural History of the County of Stafford; comprising its 

G(H)logA', Zoology, Botany, and jVIeteorologj' : also its Anliqui- 
tio.^, Tonogniphy* Manufakun^s, &c. By ROBERT GARNER, 
F.L.S. With aGiH)logical Map and otlier Illustrations, 8yo, with 
a Supplement, Kk Price of the Supplement, 2s. (W. 

Tlie Natural History of Selbome. Bv the late Rcy. GIL- 
BERT WHITE. M.A. A New Edition, with Notes by the Rey. 
LEONARD JEN YNS, M.A., F.L.S., &c. ; with 215 lUustrations, 
foolscap 8yo, 7s. (it/. 

Travels in Lycia, Milyas, and the Cib3rratis, in company 
with the lato Rey. E. T. Daniell. Bv Lieut. SPRATr, R.N., and 
Professor EDWARD FORBES. IVo vols. 8yo, with numerous 
I Ihisl rations, including Views of the Swnery, Plans of Ancient 
Critics and Buildings, Plates of Coins and Inscriptions, Cuts of 
Rock Tombs, Fossils, and Geological Sections, and an original 
Map of Lycia. 3Gs. 
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BOOKS PCBUSHED BY UE. TAJH TOOB 

ft gatw naMtraU ag ths Stractore oT variotu 
' ' ' ' — ■■ -'•■■'tak* and ArticiUala 1. Sii PUM udln. 



TobweoaadluAdtiltaratioBS. BrHEKBTP.PSBHOTt 
ofthelnluidBeTenaeDqMrtMDt With uptnrdtotSSOO*- 
batiam 4i»wii and m^Btid on Eoi^ SteiflatEs. Sn^ ~ ' 

ASmXD, HX r.&a, fa. Sfo. vilfa WoodeolB nd ll« 
Tif>toanrtWltjHW»^,lfc6^ 



piDitnliaiiB of Arts and Kuudkedirei; bring • Spbc&B 
btaa m Series of Papen naA before the Socirtj- (br Uk fimiii- 
w gMMO t of AtU. MsDufacturn, and Commerce. £; ABTHTB 
AIK15, F.L.S., F.Q.S., Ik., lato Secrotar; to that InititiiliijB. 
Foolscap Svo. 8a. 

FoolKip 8tii, «i)h u 

Sunday Book fiw th« Tonng ; or, irabila of Patriaprful Tima 
in Uie Eul. With Woodniu, 2*. M, B; ASHE BULLlS. 

OlhtT £oolit/or Tvuhi/ Perioiu, bg Mm Buffur. 



£&glAiid beCars the Noiman Cotupiett, 2*. Gd. 

^laments of Practical Knowledge ; or. The Young Inquiia 
AoBwercd. Eiploiiiijig in QuMlion and AnBwer, and in funilin 
UIlguagl^ vhnt most (fainga dailj aud, wen, or talked of. m; 
irbnt llipj are made of, iruere found, and lo what usn uipliid. 
Including articles of food and aliment ; mieoellamM in comiDta 
lue; metal*, gcm;iewdierj; and Krai s acvount af tluprinopil 
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BOOKS PUBLISIiED BY UE.TAJT T00B8T. 15 

AECHITECTtrEE AND THE PINE ARTS, tc 

Tnstrmneiita EccleBUBticB.; n SiTi™ of Workinc Pwisii*. 
<ii({rjviil irti 7'J Plat<* fur tlip Fnriiiliire- FiUitiKn. mid Ditura- 
ti«iii> of Cliiinliii' nikI tlu'ir I'wi1ll■<^<. EiliUd hy Ihr t^vknu- 
lup'-al. liili- l^iiibri>li,v Cuiiuli'li Sui-ii'ly. 4li>. £1 l\». iiil. 
TlipSi'nmdSiTii«iviilniiii'nCViiHli'rTt1iiiiid, wiihtiirk-liouirond 
UjlewHyTonTr— A\Yo.«li-ii('liim-h— AC1iui>clSi'bcwl— Si-hiiol- 
Hiul Si-lwK.l-liuii--«-*— A Villw li.»iiiinl— An Imn llmn-h— Vii.l 
ILiiini* fiir KiiiH-nil I'illiiijpi. f..r 'limlNT Ikll'rii-*. mi'l for a 
viiriilv of Worka ill JIi-liil. \Vuo.L niul Slout. I'ri.i- ul».. 
il liitll./. 

Ilaptismal Fonts. A l^'ric'^ of Il'.'> KneruTiiiea, euni|ili^ of llii> 
.liHbn-Nt iHTimLi, H.^t><.l|>llllU''< nnlli Dnvri])! i(»i». Willi ><i 
liilru<lnrt..rv V.'-.>\ In I'". A. VM.EY. M.A.. Iloiionirv SiiT.- 
lan-orilKt';itiiliri'.l,:.'i-'r:.uiilriiH.ii'k-1v. tfvo, Ouf lliiiiUTi. 
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